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LATER DAY ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


In his autobiography Mark Twain quotes John Hay 
as saying: ‘‘At 40 a man reaches the top of the 
hill of life and starts down on the sunset side. The 
ordinary man has at that age succeeded or failed.’’ But 
John Hay himself did the things which give him a place 
in the world’s history long after he was 40, and Mark 
Twain has done his best work under 
the influence of riper years. Almost 
innumerable are the instances in the 
best development of character and 
ability in the last half of life. Yet 
it is true that nearly all men have 
settled by the age of 40 into the 
path which they are to follow the rest 
of their lives. They may still grow 
and their greatest successes may lie 
beyond that division point, but of the 
kind they are then they are likely to 
remain to the end of their activities. 

This is true in business as in any 
other line of activity. Many of the 
greatest business men whom this 
country has ever known have accom- 
pushed their best work late in life; 
but it has almost invariably been 
along the lines in which they were 
trained before they were 40. After 
that age men have lost fortunes and 
won them again, but they have been 
won in the same old lines. They are ex- 
tremely few who, after that age, have 
gone into entirely new fields of effort 
and in them reaped a rich harvest. 

But we have in mind one man in 
the lumber business who did just this 
thing—who was, until he was 50 years 
old, in the mercantile business and 
during the greater part of that time 
a traveling salesman. He had shown 
exceptional ability and was what, in 
the parlance of the road, is known as 

‘‘star’’ salesman; but, as usual, 
that career had brought him not 
much more than a good living, and 
then at a day’s notice he forsook a 
vocation that he had followed for 
practically thirty years and made a 
fortune in a entirely new and geo- 
graphically remote line of business. 
He had been for many years a cloth- 
ing salesman and knew about the 
lumber business only in a general 
way, as he had learned it traveling in 
the northern pine country. When he 
entered the lumber business he did 
not even utilize this general acquaint- 
ance but engaged in yellow pine and 
made a fortune in Mississippi. This 
man is John Spencer Butterfield, of 
Chicago, president of the Butterfield 
Lumber Company, of Norfield, Miss. 
The Butterfields are of English 
rigin, the ancestors of the present 
amily in question having come to Massachusetts in 
e midcolonial period about a hundred years before the 
evolution. The branch of the family to which Mr. 
utterfield belongs removed to northern New York 
irty or forty years before the Revolution and settled 

Smith’s Basin, in Washington county, near Lake 
eorge, though Smith’s Basin as such was not in exis- 
nee at that time, the name originating with the build- 
ng of the Champlain canal in the ’20s of the last cen- 
tury. Mr. Butterfield’s grandfather was a scout in 
General Stark’s army and took part in the opposition 
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offered to Burgoyne when that British general invaded 
New York from the north and passed through that 
immediate locality. His father was John Butterfield, 
who was born August 11, 1798, and his mother was 
Sarah Jacques. The name would indicate a French 
strain in Mr. Butterfield’s ancestry, which would not be 
strange in view of the fact that the French were the 
first settlers, though in a temporary sort of way, on 





JOHN SPENCER BUTTERFIELD, OF CHICAGO, ILL., AND NORFIELD, MISS.; 
Of Those Who Have Dignified Yellow Pine Manufacture as a Factor in Commerce. 


Lake Champlain and Lake George. J. S. Butterfield was 
born at Smith’s Basin November 12, 1833. 

The Butterfields were farmers as far back as the 
records go, and so was the father of J. S. Butterfield; 
but the latter felt some stirring of other instincts and 
when 16 years old he left the old home and went west. 
In 1849 Wisconsin was still largely a wilderness. To 
be sure, it had been admitted to the Union in 1848, but 
in 1850 its population was only 305,000, while that of 
Milwaukee in the same year was 20,061. Mr. Butter- 
field’s first western residence was in Milwaukee and 


then in Columbus, Wis., where he engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. In 1860 he removed to Chicago, which 
then had a population of 109,260 and had begun the 
rapid growth which made it the metropolis of the in- 
terior, although it was then inferior in population to 
St. Louis or Cincinnati, long since passed in the race: 

His first engagement was with Cooley, Farwell & Co., 
general dry goods merchants. He entered their employ 
at the same time as Marshall Field, 
of whom he was not only an associ- 
ate but an intimate acquaintance. He 
declined an invitation to join with 
Mr. Field in the purchase of an in- 
terest in the concern, an invitation 
which Mr. Field then extended to L. 
Z. Leiter, who accepted it, and in 
1866 Mr. Butterfield went with 
Charles P. Kellogg & Co., wholesale 
clothing merchants. After twelve 
years with them he connected himself 
with Kohn Bros., and eventually with 
Clement, Bane & Co., both in the 
same line of business. He was head 
salesman of each of these three con- 
cerns when he was with them, and 
was known as one of the leading 
salesmen in his line in the country. 
His particular territory was northern 
Illinois, northern Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. In this field he 
became acquainted with many prac- 
tical lumbermen and in a general 
way with the pine lumber business. 

His career thus far had been an 
eminently successful one in its way, 
but it did not promise wealth and, 
feeling that if he were to establish 
an independent business for himself 
he would better be about it, Mr. But- 
terfield’s mind was open to any sug- 
gestion of opportunity. About 1882 
Fred W. Norwood, who also had been 
a salesman and, as such, an old ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Butterfield’s, had 
established a yellow pine yard in 
Chicago. One day in 1884 Mr. But- 
terfield chanced to be on the north 
pier, in Chicago, and saw the sign 
‘*F, W. Norwood & Co., Yellow Pine 
Lumber and Timber.’’ He dropped 
in to see if the head of the house 
were his old friend. He discovered 
that he was, and Mr. Norwood asked 
him why he did not take a similar 
step out of the old grind into inde- 
pendence. Before they parted that 
day the arrangements were made by 
which they were to become equal part- 
ners in business, and Mr. Butterfield 
never returned to the road as a cloth- 
ing salesman. He sold some real 
estate and contributed his half of the 
capital of $25,000. Three years later 
the institution was incorporated as 
the Norwood & Butterfield Company, 
its stated capital at the time being $75,000. 

During these first years the enterprise was purely a 
wholesale and local retail yard business, depending upon 
mills in the south for the supply of special timbers etc. 
for filling contracts. The year that it was incorporated 
the company secured the first big yellow pine contract 
for building material ever placed in Chicago. It was 
to supply the timbers, 4-inch flooring ete. for the new 
Marshall Field wholesale warehouse, of which the famous 
Boston architect Richardson was.the designer. It was 

(Concluded on Page 55.) 
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MANUFACTURERS 


FINEST 
MAPLE FLOORING 


KILN DRIED, HOLLOW BACKED, 
MATCHED OR JOINTED, 
POLISHED AND BUNDLED. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch Lumber 


WEST BAY CITY, MICHIGAN. 

















OUR PLANT AT MERRILL, WISCONSIN 


IRST class workmanship and 

not being afraid to pay a good 
price for the best lumber we can 
buy, enables us to turn out the 
finest grades made. 


Our 


Royal Line Front Doors 


are the best and cheapest on the 
market. 


Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co. 


MERRILL, WISCONSIN. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Evansville Sash & Door Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co. 




























First in Service, 
First in Quality, and 
First in quick response. 


E.L.Roberts & Co. 


DOORS 
WINDOWS 
TRIM 















Beautiful Front Doors. Cottage Windows. 
Grilles, Art Glass, Parquetry Floors. 


22nd Street & Union Place, Cc H I . A G O, 
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OurFloorin 29 25 THOROUGHLY ‘ 
JILN DRIED, 2180 STEEL SCRAPPED | 
} which gives it 2 highly polished survrace. 



































We havejust eguinped our 
‘Hardwood Flooring Plant with, 
\ the most Modern Machinery 
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orders with the greatest 
&PPomprRess. 
'70 this is added the advantage or: 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
and Hemlock with yourllardivood 
Flooring, where customers do tat 
, wish topuechase afull car load * 
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es and guarantee satisfaction 
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MARCH REDWOOD MOVEMENT. 


March shipments of redwood from the coast county 
mills showed a new record for that month. The total 
shipments, 37,827,957 feet, were more than 5,000,000 
feet heavier than for the same month in 1906, which 
at the time established a new March record, having been 
nearly 9,000,000 feet in excess of the March shipments 
for the previous year. Of the total movement 3,841,252 
feet was shipped direct to foreign ports. Of this quan- 
tity Mexico and Central America are credited with over 
1,000,000 feet; South America with over 1,600,000 feet; 
the Hawaiian islands and oriental ports with the re- 
mainder. 

The movement for the three months of this year as 
compared with shipments of 1905 and 1906 was much to 
the advantage of this year’s trade, as will be seen from 
the following comparative statement: 





1907. 1906. 1905. 
eer 33,411,576 22,664,827 23,669,944 
Oo Se 39,405,940 26,120,448 24,413,102 
er rer 37,827,957 32,673,090 23,859,925 
TOCRIS 2c ccssvcces 110,645,473 81,458,365 71,942,971 


The foregoing statement shows an increase in 1906 
over 1905 of about 9,500,000 feet. The gain in 1907 
over 1906 was nearly 30,000,000 feet. 

Of the total shipments San Francisco this year re- 
ceived 31,500,000 feet more than during the first three 
months. of 1906; in other words, a little more than the 
entire increase in shipments was made up by the heavier 
receipts at that port. The quantities received for the 
first quarter of 1905 and 1906 were approximately the 
same. 

Receipts at southern California ports the first quar- 
ter were 20,650,203, or about 900,000 feet less than 
for the first quarter of 1906. In 1905, however, the 
receipts were a little less than 17,000,000 feet. 

Shipments to foreign countries for the first quarter 
of the year were 9,347,154 feet, against a total of 10,- 
746,608 feet in 1906 and an aggregate shipment of 
6,289,936 feet in 1905. 

A comparative statement showing the destinations of 
shipments and the quantities shipped in March, 1907 and 
1906, is reproduced herewith: 

March, 1907. March, 1906. 


Bay of San Francisco.............. 26,434,992 18,305,551 
Southern Califormia ........2.2.00- 7,561,713 8,075,396 
947,386 


Mexico and Central America........ 1,005,795 
South America ee ea 


; 1,026,973 
Hawalian telands.......icccisccccce 


Australia and other oriental ports... 730,221 3,017,123 
U. 8. Atlantic ports, Europe and 

Ms oe on ask s. dive SA wierd & 059,08! 2.00 Rbk 1,300,661 

WORRIE oncsicdsdnerigecicrcccss Stemi Safeeapee 


While southern California has received less redwood 
lumber during the first quarter of this year than for 


the same time in 1906, trade there has been of an excep- 
tionally steady character and the demand far above 
normal. The average shipments to southern California 
ports for the series of years have been a little less than 


14,000,000 feet. The very heavy movements for the 
last two yars are due to the facts that manufacturers 
have more lumber to sell and the broader demand for 
lumber in the southern countries. 





STRIVING TO BRING ABOUT UNIVERSAL INSPECTION. 


Come, let us reason together and be reasonable about 
it. Every hardwood organization in the country has 
committed itself unreservedly to the idea of a uniform 
system for the inspection of hardwood lumber. For 
ten years or more various of the hardwood organiza- 
tions have espoused this cause and have worked toward 
this end with greater or less determination. At times 
the battle temporarily has been lost but, like crushed 
truth, the ery again has been raised for a standard 
method of grading hardwoods applicable alike in Wis- 
consin and New York, in Michigan and Louisiana and 
every other state in the Union. This does not mean 
necessarily that oak produced in Wisconsin shall be 
graded in exactly the same way as oak produced in 
Louisiana but that if any changes are made so as to 
account for the peculiarities of the timber of the 
different sections these changes will be recognized all 
over the United States. 

One system of grading hardwood lumber, difficult 
as it may be to bring it about and impossible in so far 
as past experience is concerned to arrive at a method, 
is primarily the most simple and least expensive way 
of doing business. Many systems involve a heavy cost 
in their enforcement and a needless amount of diffi- 
culty and trouble to those who manufacture and sell 
hardwood lumber. To this general proposition most 
people in the trade subscribe. 

The appointment of committees by the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, the Wisconsin 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association and possibly by 
the Wisconsin 
which committees are instructed to confer with the 
inspection committee of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association at a meeting to be held in Chicago 
early in May, is a step in the direction of accomplish- 
ing that purpose. It would be folly to endeavor to 
forecast the outcome of the deliberations of these com- 


Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 


mittees. It is impossible to state even that all of the 
committees will be authorized to act for the organiza- 
tions which they represent, as is the case with the com- 
mittee appointed by the Michigan association. The 
difficult nature of this undertaking is further empha- 
sized by the fact that the National association com- 
mittee cannot accept or reject the changes suggested 
or the concessions asked for by the individual organiza- 
tions save as a committee. The outcome of the con- 
ference which will be held in Chicago in May will be 
submitted at the annual meeting of ‘the National asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting and stands a fair show 
of being adopted by that organization providing the 
Buffalo agreement will be done away with or the asso- 
ciation vote to disregard it for the time being so that 
the changes may be made. 

This work if accomplished will give a substantial 
foundation upon which to build, but the result does not 
mean universal inspection or one system of inspection 
for thc United States upon which everyone may rely. 
There would remain the rules of the lumber exchanges 
in the large cities. of which there are a number, and 
also those of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States, which are too big a factor to 
be disregarded for a moment. If the movement for 
universal inspection is to be crowned with complete 
suecess it will be necessary to secure the codperation 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which in 
a rough way is estimated to represent something like 


20 percent of the entire hardwood product of the 
United States. The various organizations among hard- 
wood lumbermen meet and overlap, some operators 
holding membership in three of the associations, which 
in a way multiplies the strength of the various asso- 
ciations if the full strength of the individual concerns 
is counted in two or more bodies. 

If all of the important hardwood associations would 
get together and agree upon some basis for settling 
this question the impossible might be .accomplished 
with seeming ease, but work of this sort naturally 
must be taken up by committees and those committees 
must be empowered to decide one way or the other for 
the associations they represent. At the great confer- 
ence held a few years ago which resulted in the adop- 
tion by the committees of a system of inspection ap- 
parently agreeable to all the flaw in the procedure was 
due to the necessity of the committees reporting back 
to the associations and having their work approved. 
Should the same plan be followed in the present, in 
stance the result cannot be in accordance with the 
wishes of those seeking universal inspection, 

Those who are concerned in this matter should ree 
ognize at the outstart that an agreement on this ques 
tion means in effect the elimination of all the present 
grading bureaus and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent inspection force whose work shall be done 
under the supervision of a committee or board repre- 
senting all interests. This work would be national in 
its scepe and the lumber manufacturers in Michigan, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Arkansas or Wisconsin and 
all other states in case of dispute would submit the 
case to the inspectors employed by such a nationally 
organized committee for determination. 

While too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
necessity for some method to be recognized by all, the 
various associations have their own fields to cover and 
a multitude of other kinds of work to perform, so 
there would be no likelihood of an amalgamation of all 
the associations ipto one great organization other than 
for inspection work. To state it more briefly and 
clearly, the present organizations would doubtless con- 
tinue without any material changes being made except 
Each associa- 
tion would have its grading committee and to this com- 


in regard to the matter of inspection. 


mittee at the regular session would be presented any 
suggestions which members might desire to make. The 
committees in turn would lay the matter before the 
national body and if no objections were made the pro- 
posed revisions could be put into effect. Everyone ap- 
preciates the advantage if not necessity of systematiz- 
ing rules and leaving them unchanged so that the in 
spectors are not hampered every few months by changes 
with which they must familiarize themselves. 

Without any desire or intention of criticising what 
is being done and with no other wish than to be fair 
to all and coéperate in any move for the general good, 
it is to be regretted that some definite policy has not 
been mapped out before an endeavor is made to agree 
upon the rules themselves; in other words, it would 
seem to be necessary to agree to agree before an agree- 
ment is made to agree upon any one particular thing. 
If after all the labor of getting the minds of the com- 
mittee-men to a meeting point is to be wasted by fail- 
ure of the associations which the committees represent 
to adopt the conclusions of the joint conferences uni- 
form inspection again will play in hard luck. 
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RUrLaANbD, ILu., April 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Answering your letter of March 21, you seem surprised 
that I withdrew my name from your mailing list. I have 
enjoyed reading the LUMBERMAN for the general information 
it contained but concluded I could hardly longer invest in 
it; besides I have a little feeling in the stand you take to 
injure and belittle consumers of lumber, seemingly to pat- 
ronize the retail dealers’ trust, forgetting that others may 
read your paper and being blind to the fact that without 
consumers your paper could not exist. This is supposed to 
be a free country and any person who has the means, ambi- 
tion and energy to use a car of lumber should have the 
right to buy the same in any market and anyone who has 
it to sell should have the right to do so without fear or 
favor. In comparison, the consumers of building materials 
(who own the real estate of this country, mainly acquired 
by their energy and thrift) for responsibility, fair dealing 
and general business and commercial importance sink the 
retail dealers’ associations into insignificance. 

The retail dealer is a convenience in every community, 
the same as all other trades and businesses, and has a 
right to live by all fair means, and will do so, but while 
sitting around, as many do, hiring his work done, putting in 
his time fighting the consumer, wholesaler and manufac- 
turer, he will never amount to much. 

I don't care to nor expect to change your policy of con- 
ducting the LuMBERMAN but make this explanation in reply 
to your wishes to know what the trouble is. * 

J. H. Brevoorr. 

The loss of an intelligent reader is regarded by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a personal one. As broad as 
is the audience to which it talks from week to week, it 
is far too limited to suit its desires in the matter. 
While the paper talks to and with lumbermen and men 
of commercial affairs in all parts of the United States 
and all foreign countries where lumber is produced and 
used a sincere endeavor has been made still further to 
enlarge its circulation. Discriminating readers of lum- 
ber literature and lumber publications have built up this 
paper because they have supplied the inspiration to do 
and to dare, to accomplish that which no other trade 
paper in the world ever has undertaken, and each week 
to make an honest effort to improve upon past successes. 
The subscription price covers approximately two-thirds 
of the cost of delivering the paper to the subscribers, so 
that were we to adopt a narrow policy money could be 
made by encouraging subscribers to discontinue. Were 
this action taken the paper would be a narrow, incon- 
sequential affair without influence. 

Mr. Brevoort is a gentleman of many accomplish- 
ments. He is well-to-do and his comfortable com- 
petence is a direct result of his own efforts supple- 
mented by a natural increase in the value of land and 
raw material-—by what learned economists term by his 
share of the unearned increment in the value of physical 
property. 

Rutland, Ill, is a small town, and if all the people 


who live there or in the vicinity hold the same views 
espoused by this correspondent there is every possibility 
that it will remain a small town indefinitely. Charac- 
terizing a local lumber yard or any other store as a 
convenience in every community is merely a polite way 
of saying the local merchant is of so little importance 
that it is all right to buy two or three boards from him 
or possibly even'a thousand shingles at one time, but 
in the event a earload is desired every free born citizen 
in this great country should be privileged to buy it 
where and from whom he pleased. If every one adopted 
the same method that mere fact would make it impossi- 
ble for the local yard to be anything more than a con- 
venience—a purveyor of lumber in one-board lots does 
not appeal to this critic, who can see no reason why he 
should take any pride in the affairs of the local mer- 
chant or in the development of his own community. 

While giving expression to these views the corre- 
spondent at the same time discloses a glimpse of 
Utopian ideas which are somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with his general attitude. In other words, he stands 
with one foot in Utopia-land and the other in the 
middle ages. 

No civilized people are a free people. The greatest 
free country of which history has given any account 
was North America north of the Aztee domain. The 
aborigines were more nearly free than any other people 








GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 


Many years ago an Allen county (Kansas) 
farmer put his initial on a dollar bill. The next 
day he went to the nearest town and spent it 
with a merchant. Before the year was out he 
got the dollar back. Four times in six years the 
dollar came back to him for produce and three 
times he heard of it in the pockets of his neigh- 
bors. The last time he got it back was four 
years ago. He sent it to a mail order house. He 
has never seen that dollar since, and never will. 
That dollar bill will never pay any more school 
or road tax for him, will never build or brighten 
any homes of the community. He sent it en- 
tirely out of the circle of usefulness to himself 
and his neighbors. Do not send your money to 
mail order houses, but trade in your home town 
and you may get it again. 




















CIRCUMSCRIBED VIEWS OF INTELLIGENT HANDLING OF LOCAL CONDITIONS. 


of which we know anything. They could follow their 
inclinations under almost any circumstances. Yet ten 
thousand years of possession left the country in the 
same condition as at the beginning. Every enactment 
by national, state, county or municipal legislative bodies 
is intended and devised with a view of restraining peo- 
ple from doing certain things. The government in this 
country is not paternal and aside from defining prop- 
erty rights in a general way no attempt ever has been 
made to legalize custom as between merchants. The 
merchants themselves have endeavored to supply rules 
of conduct which, however, cannot be enforced against 
the wishes of anyone. Their observance is discretion- 
ary. Yet these rules are not a mere matter of senti- 
ment in every case, for the reason that an earnest 
effort has been made to educate not only the manufac- 
turers and wholesale and retail dealers but the con- 
sumers as well up to a point where they recognize the 
necessity for doing away with anarchy and supplying 
orderly procedure. 

Without any restrictions being placed upon the people 
of this country the strong could oppress the weak when- 
ever it was profitable for them to do so. The burly 
ruffian could murder his neighbor if he elected, but the 
people. have endeavored to protect themselves by exact- 
ing penalties when statutory tenets are violated. Now, 
if it is necessary to have a law against physical thug- 
gery why is it not also just to have a law against men- 
tal thuggery? Sins of the intellect today in many cases 
prove more disastrous to those who suffer because of 
them than do the effects of wrongly directed physical 
force. 

When the correspondent alleges that the consumer is 
greater than the retail dealer we agree with him abso- 
lutely. The consumer is greater not only than the retail 
dealer but greater than the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer and all of them for the very obvious reason 
that the whole is greater than any part of it, and the 
entire population of the United States can be classified 
as consumers of lumber in some way. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not conscious, nor will 
it admit, that it ever has intended to or that it ever 
has belittled or injured the consumers of lumber. It 
has sought to foster and protect the rights of lumber- 
men, believing that the disintegration of the lumber 
trade, a part of the whole commercial scheme of the 
country, would spread to other industries; that if the 
commercial body is to be sound and perfect it is neces- 
sary for every part of it to be in such condition. 

This public reply to a private letter is given because, 
while the views of the correspondent do not represent 
the ideas of even a majority of the people of the coun- 
try, they are the views of far too many. Inasmuch as 
Utopia is not scheduled to make its appearance imme- 
diately the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prefers to cheer on 
and participate in the present battle for progress rather 
than revert to the dark ages of commercialism. 





BRIEF REVIEW OF THE CHICAGO TRADE FOR THE FIRST QUARTER. 


So far this year the Chicago trade, which term em- 
braces all the operations of wholesalers, representatives 
of manufacturers and commission men whose _head- 
quarters are in this city, whether the other contracting 
parties are in the city, the outlying towns or in the coun- 
try, has been, as a rule, very satisfactory. Had it not 
been for two or three drawbacks which it was impossible 
for Chicago dealers to prevent the lumber trade of the 
first three months of the year would have been the 
largest in both its actual volume and the money repre- 
sented by the transactions in the history of the trade 
of the city. 

Of course the greatest restraint which Chicago trade 
has suffered this year has been the car shortage. This 
has tied up shipments from the north and the south and 
practically put the west out of business so far as compe- 
tition with this market was concerned. The ear shortage 
has affected the supply of all woods, of course, and de- 
creased their sale. The trade in white pine and hard- 
woods, however, has been restrained by another and even 
more insurmountable barrier, shortage of stock. The 
shortage of cars is a temporary condition but the short- 
age in the supply of oak, ash, poplar, basswood, birch 
and other of the important commercial hardwoods and 
the practical exhaustion of white pine in shipping. con- 
dition must remain an obstacle to the free movement 
of these woods all through the spring and summer. 

But while the car shortage and the scarcity of stock 
have lessened the volume of trade they have proven bene- 
ficial to the market inasmuch as they have had a de- 
cided bullish influence upon prices. Quotations have been 
raised on almost every wood, in most cases more than 
once, and the difficulty or impossibility of filling orders 
within anything like a reasonable time has kept the price 
situation constantly on the advance, with consumers will- 
ing to pay even more than was asked for stock if they 
could be assured of having shipments made promptly. 
In addition to the car shortage the yellow pine situa- 
tion was helped by the practical withdrawal from com- 
petition of Pacific coast fir. Prices were raised three 
times in as many months and each time the advance was 
made because of the pressure brought to bear by con- 
sumers. In white pine the supply has been more affected 
by searcity of stock, and there has been constantly in 
evidence plenty of demand to take care of all available 
material at the high prices at which white pine is now 
held. 

The greatest amount of activity, however, undoubtedly 


has been in hardwoods. Most of the dealers began the 
new year with short supplies and because of the difficulty 
in getting cars they are hard put to it to supply the 
wants of their customers. The hardwood market has 
been helped by the great activity in the demand for box 
lumber and there has not been a week in the year that 
this class of material has not been in urgent request. 
Hemlock, the once despised, has also improved its posi- 
tion and the prices at which it is sold. 

According to the inventory made at the close of 1906 
Chicago stock aggregated, in round figures, 262,000,000 
feet of lumber. The report of March 1 showed stocks 
on hand totaling 258,000,000 feet of lumber. This 
shows a decrease of 4,000,000 feet from the stocks of 
the new year. The total receipts of lumber from Janu- 
ary 1 to April 13 of this year were 583,260,000 feet, so 
that, presuming that there has been no material change 
in the condition of yard stocks in this city since the 
record of March 1, there has been consumed since the 
first of the year approximately 587,260,000 feet of lum- 
ber. Of this amount there was shipped out of Chicago 
between January 1 and April 13, 299,855,000 feet, leav- 
ing 287,405,000 feet for city consumption. The inven- 
tory made at the close of 1905 showed stocks on hand of 
268,847,709 feet of lumber, which, March 1, 1906, had 
been decreased to 248.00),000, a difference of 20,847,709 
feet. From January 1 to April 13, 1906, receipts of 
lumber at Chicago totaled 516,466,000 feet, or a total 
consumption of 537,313,709 feet. From January 1, 
1906, to Apri! 13, 1906, shipments of lumber totaled 
300,352,000 feet, leaving a city consumption of 236,961,- 
709 feet. These figures show a gain in the total trade 
of the city for the first three and a half months of 1907 
over the same period in 1906 of practically 50,000,000 
feet and an increase in the city consumption for the 
same period of approximately the same amount, very 
little difference having been shown in the amount of 
lumber shipped out. 

The records of the Chicago trade would have been 
considerably better and stocks in the city smaller had it 
been possible for dealers here to have secured cars 
enough to load out on orders for which they had the 
material in their yards. A number of orders were can- 
celled by the buyers because of what seemed to them un- 
reasonable delay when the dealers who had sold the stock 
had declared they had it in their yards ready for 
shipment. In many cases shippers were compelled to 
hold up orders from two to six weeks while all efforts 


to secure cars proved unavailing and a number of orders 
were cancelled by buyers who did not believe such a 
state of affairs possible. 

A feature of the Chicago trade this year has been the 
scarcity of shingles. The long term embargo on west 
coast timber products has resulted in the practical with- 
drawal from the middle west of Pacific coast red cedar 
shingles. This resulted in a tremendous demand for 
white cedar shingles and in fact everything in the way 
of a shingle has been called upon and the resources of 
the millmen taxed to the utmost to avert a famine, but 
without suecess. The shingle scarcity undoubtedly has 
had the effect of restraining building operations, espe- 
cially in the country and the small towns, and this in 
turn has been reflected in the sash, door and mill work 
industry. Shingles have advanced in price above all pre- 
vious records. 

The worst of the Chicago dealers’ troubles, for this 
year at least, appear to have passed, however, for the 
embargo has been removed from Pacific coast shipments 
and conditions are reported better on the railroads tap- 
ping the northern pine and hardwoods and the immense 
territory of the south and the southwest. Water navi- 
gation is now open, although there is still some ice in the 
northern harbors and lakes, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that from now on there will be a constant improve- 
ment in freight conditions. Nineteen hundred and six 
was one of the most prosperous years in the history of 
the country and as a result there is plenty of money to 
carry on an active campaign in all business lines this 
year. 

Building in Chicago, as it may be estimated from 
the number of permits issued by the city building 
department, has increased over the same period of last 
year. Up to and including April 10, 1906, 1,792 per- 
mits were issued, valued at $13,534,005, while the same 
period this year 1,955 permits were reported of an aggre- 
gate valuation of $14,558,300. 

Chicago dealers are very hopeful over the outlook for 
spring and summer trade which is now well in sight. 
Prices are firm and there is no reason to believe they 
will not remain so. It will be some time, of course, be- 
fore the transportation problem will cease to give 
trouble, especially in the west, but aside from this the 
outlook is a decidedly encouraging one and Chicago 
lumbermen confidently expect that 1907 will far outstrip 
1906 both in the volume of business transacted and the 
values realized. 
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CHETEK, WIs., March 18.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I would like to ask your opinion in regard to timber land 
as an investment. If you can give me any light on the fol- 
lowing points I would appreciate it very much. 

What timbers and where located offer the best inducement 
to investors? 

How may I reach owners having timber lands for sale 
direct? 

What are best methods of estimating standing timber? 

What are best methods of getting in touch with prospec- 
tive buyers of timber lands? 


What are the current stumpage rates for the more com- 
mon kinds of timber? GEORGE I. VARNEY. 


Replying to the ‘first question, everything depends 
upon what sort of an investment is desired. Northern 
timber—that is, hardwoods, pine and hemlock remain- 
ing in Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota—is prac- 
tically all held by manufacturing interests. Where it 
is possible to pick up small or large blocks at reason- 
able prices, providing the timber is accessible and 
within a convenient distance from some manufacturing 
point and there is enough of it to justify putting in 
a mill to convert the timber into lumber, the purchase of 
a block of timber of this sort should be looked upon as 
a good investment. In the first place it is always an 
easy matter to sell out, and this ordinarily can be done 
at a fair profit. The field in the north, however, is a 
restricted one. There is not a great deal of timber 
land on the market. Small, isolated tracts scarcely can 
be regarded as good investments, as they may or may 
not appreciate in value. Their future is controlled 
almost entirely by the probability of some large manu- 
facturer wanting them. If cut by a portable mill the 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS IN TIMBER LANDS. 


product ordinarily would not bring as much nor can 
the man operating a portable mill afford to pay as high 
prices for his logs. 

Southern pine offers more opportunities and it is 
possible to secure larger quantities of timber for the 
same investment than it is in the north. This condition 
applies alike to pine, cypress and hardwoods. The de- 
mand for timber for manufacturing purposes has very 
greatly increased during the last few years and the 
bulk of the large, desirable tracts is owned by 
saw mill operators. A few large tracts are left, but to 
purchase these would require many millions and there- 
fore they cannot be considered in the list of possibilities 
by men of moderate fortunes. 

There are numerous tracts of a few hundred or a 
few thousand acres which frequently can be picked up 
on easy terms, the owners being satisfied with the profits 
they have made and desiring to close out for some rea- 
son or other. It sometimes is possible to pick up 
tracts which are forced on the market and sold at a 
discount. A demand will be provided for all of this 
lumber in a reasonable time and the cutting of billions 
of feet each year will cause the remainder to appre- 
ciate in value. The present price of southern pine, 
for instance, probably will average something like $2 
to $4 a thousand feet and there is no reason why this 
lumber should not be worth 40 to 60 percent more with- 
in the next five years, so that as an investment the 
buyer is assured of a higher than commercial interest 
on the money put in. In southern pine, too, there is no 
probable danger of the timber being wiped out by con- 
flagrations. 

Hardwood timber is a splendid investment at the 
present selling value, but it is a little more difficult to 


handle than pine because of its scattering growth and 
the various kinds of timber to be found mixed in to- 
gether. For instance, it is not possible to buy a solid 
tract of oak, poplar, hickory or walnut, and yet the 
owners of hardwood forests rarely if ever are willing 
to sell only certain kinds, retaining the others, although 
occasionally this is done and steps taken to mark trees 
which have been bought. Hardwood stumpage has not 
been appreciated in the past and for this reason it is 
probable the future will bring about a more equitable 
alignment between the prices of hardwood timber and 
hardwood lumber. 

The Inland Empire, the Pacific northwest and Cali- 
fornia are new countries in a timber sense. In a new 
country there are great possibilities in store for those 
getting in early and securing control of the natural 
resources. Timber in the west today ranges in value 
anywhere from 50 cents to $4 a thousand feet. The 
acreage investment is heavy, as the timber will average 
anywhere from 10,000 to 50,000 feet to the acre, calling 
for an investment of $5 to $30 to $20 to $200 an acre. 
The money put in western timber now, with no bad 
luck encountered in the way of fires, is a mighty good, 
long time investment and probably would be realized on 
sooner than many now suppose. 

In answer to the request as how to reach owners of 
timber and those who desire to get in touch with owners, 
this can be answered in one word, ‘‘ advertise.’’ 

In regard to the inquiry as to the best method of 
estimating standing timber would refer correspondent 
to page 39 of the April 13 issue of the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN. 

Current stumpage rates have been given in those para- 
graphs relating to the different kinds of timber. 
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WATER TRANSPORTATION AS A SOLUTION OF TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS. 


Transportation questions never before have occupied 
as much of the attention of the world as they do today. 
Business men of the United States seem to have more 
than a fair share of these problems, as the movement 
of commerce has been hampered to a greater extent in 
this country than in any other. According to the state- 
ments of the heads of the great railroad systems it will 
be impossible inside of ten years to equip the rail- 
roads so that they will be in position to handle all of 
the traffic of the United States. Naturally the business 
men of the United States do not desire to wait ten years 
to fill orders. Their past record shows them to be more 
inclined to do next year’s business last year than to wait 
for the passing of a decade. 

In consequence of the refusal of the railroads to 
give or, in many cases, even to promise more satisfac- 
tory service attention again is centered in the possi- 
bility of water transportation, by which means in the 
early history of this country its traffic largely was ecar- 
ried. 

New York has taken steps to build a 100-ton barge 
canal from the foot of the lakes to New York city, which 
will enable eastern business interests to handle their 
affairs to advantage and also provide a means whereby 
heavy commodities may be moved at a low cost from the 
inland waterways to the seaboard. 

Chicago is clamoring for fourteen feet of water to 
the Gulf, this highway to be an enlargement of .the 
present drainage canal. When the project first was 
broached it was received with anything but distinct 
favor, due somewhat to the magnitude of the work in- 
volved and also to the novelty of the undertaking. 

The fact is somewhat remarkable that even on the 
vreat rivers of the United States transportation of 
passengers and freight has practically been abandoned. 
Of course, there is considerable steamboat traffic on the 
lower Mississippi river and on the Ohio, but this is by 
no means as heavy as it was years ago. On the upper 
Mississippi river there is an occasional packet boat or 
excursion steamer. About the only crafts plying the 
Missouri river are the government dredging boats. The 
Missouri is not an easy stream to navigate and it is 
said the only practicable boat is one that can go in 
the water, occasionally climb a bluff or walk for miles 
over a sandbar. Yet the Missouri at one time afforded 
communication with the great northwest as far as Yel- 
lowstone Park. 

A statement showing what the people of this country 
have not done to utilize the waterways would be a very 
formidable one. It is a relief to turn from what has 
not been done to what is being done and contemplate it. 
That part of the United States the scene of the most 
aetive work in improving the waterways is found in 
southern Louisiana and southeastern Texas. Along the 
Gulf. coast from Morgan City to Galveston are many 
natural harbors, few of which have had the assistance 
of the United States government in their development. 


A year or so ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Called atten- 
tion to the Atchafalaya bay deep water project. Years 
ago, when the traffic of the Gulf coast west of New 
Orleans largely was carried by Morgan Line steamers, 
Morgan City was an important shipping and receiving 
point. After the completion of the Southern Pacific 
from New Orleans into Texas much of the traffic for- 
merly carried by boat was diverted to the quicker 
method of handling it, and Morgan City in time lost 
much of its importance. 

The network of waterways in the Atchafalaya dis- 
trict years ago directed attention to the feasibility of 
improving on nature and supplying an outlet for saw 
mill and plantation products to the Mississippi river. 
This would give the producers lower rates to New Or- 
leans and to any point on the Father of Waters or its 
tributaries. The aid of the government was secured 
and after a time Plaquemine locks were begun. They 
have not been completed, but a year ago Congressman 
C. E. Burton, chairman of the congressional rivers and 
harbors committee, stated that they would be open for 
navigation within two years. Those behind this move- 
ment desired also to secure a channel of sufficient depth 
to accommodate ocean-going vessels from Morgan City 
to the open waters of the Gulf. Attempt was made to 
interest the rivers and harbors committee in this mat- 
ter but without any great success. This failure only 
served to crystallize the sentiment of those behind the 
movement, with the result that a short time ago the 
Atchafalaya Bay Ship Channel Company was organized. 
The directors of this company include the names of 
some of the best known cypress manufacturers in 
Louisiana, among them being F. B. Williams, who is 
president; H. M. Cotten, treasurer; and the directory 
also includes C. R. Brownell, R. H. Downman, H. B. 
Hughes, A. T. Gerrans, Edward A. Hanson, Frederic 
Wilbert and R. Lee Riggs. 

The plans of this company are not only to connect 
Atchafalaya bay and its tributaries with the Mississippi 
river but with the Gulf as well. The opening of 
Plaquemine locks will accomplish the first purpose and 
the dredging of a ship canal the second. This corpora- 
tion has been organized with a capital stock of $250,- 
000 to carry on the work. One bid has been received 
naming a price of $150,000 ‘for dredging the canal and 
the construction company claims the work can be carried 
out within five months. This will make a channel 100 
feet wide, fourteen feet deep and eleven and a half 
miles long, of double width through the reef, by the 
removal of material the greater part of which is soft 
clay. The company has the assurance that the rivers 
and harbors committee will take up the work and pro- 
vide a sufficient depth to accommodate ocean-going ves- 
sels through the reef to the deep waters of Atchafalaya 
bay. 

A recently issued prospectus of the Atchafalaya cor- 
poration gives this very unique extract from the report 


of the army engineers who investigated the project sev- 
eral years ago: ‘‘The river inside the reef is large 
and deep and ample for any commerce. We estimate 
that the necessary dredging in the bay can be done for 
approximately $250,000. It is nevertheless the opinion 
of your commission that the outlay is not justified by 
the commerce of the port.’’ 

This sounds like refusing a man employment because 
he has had no experience and denying him the oppor- 
tunity to gain experience. How in the name of common 
sense would it be possible for any port to have a large 
commerce when no way of getting in or out of the 
harbor has been provided? 

Farther west a great deal of work has been done and 
Buffalo bayou, leading from the Gulf through Harris- 
burg to Houston, Tex., has been made a deep water 
channel as far as Harrisburg, a few miles from Houston. 
The business men of the latter city are doing all in their 
power to have this deep water extended to that point. 
Buffalo bayou has always carried considerable traffic 
in lumber and stone and is used almost entirely in the 
transportation of oysters and fish from the fishing 
grounds of the Gulf to Houston, from which point they 
are distributed throughout the southwest. Recently two 
barges containing 3,000,000 shingles were loaded at 
Berwick, La., carried out through Atchafalaya bay into 
the Gulf, thence around to Buffalo bayou and disem- 
barked at Harrisburg. It is related that a third of this 
shipment will be used in filling the local demand at 
Houston and vicinity and the remaining product be 
distributed by rail. The only reason this means of 
transportation was adopted was that the railroads have 
failed to provide equipment for moving saw mill and 
farm products of the southwest. 

In addition, now on foot is a movement to carry 
cypress lumber from manufacturing points in Louisiana 
north on the Mississippi river on barges for distribution 
from the large cities along the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers. 

In all of these undertakings lumbermen have played 
an important if not a leading part. The reason is not 
hard to find—lumber is discriminated against more con- 
tinuously than perhaps any other commodity for ship- 
ment offered in large volume. 

Lumbermen of the southwest have taken up this 
problem and are working it out to their own glory, satis- 
faction and profit. It is evident that the American 
people in their hurry to transact business have overshot 
the mark. They have allowed the waterways to dete- 
riorate and fall into disuse, relying upon the supposedly 
quicker means of shipping and traveling by rail. The 
reliance for a time seemed to be well placed, but has 
failed them in their time of greatest need, and now 
the slow, laborious process of reconstruction and re 
habilitation of the waterways must be taken up. In 
the end, however, this work will pay handsome dividends, 
because the large shipper can provide his own vessels 
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and the greater part of the journey of manufactured 
produets and raw material from points of production to 
consuming centers can be made under the conditions 
and at the time the shipper shall designate. It may 
require many days more for a boatload of lumber to 


travel from the extreme south to St. Louis, or farther 
north for instance, but the movement will be. more re- 
liable in the end than when dependence is placed upon 
the rails so long overburdened with long delayed ship- 
ments. 


All honor should be accorded the energetic lumbermen 
of the southwest for the important part they have 
played in again directing attention to the feasibility and 
practicability of depending for the extension of busi- 
ness upon water communication. 





WATERWAY COMPETITION’S INFLUENCE ON ST. LOUIS LUMBER TRADE. 


Cuicaco, Inu., April 11.—Editor The Times, St. 
Louis, Mo.: At one time the importance of St. Louis 
as a lumber market was due almost wholly to its advan- 
tages in the way of water transportation. In order 
further to increase the importance of St. Louis as a 
concentrating and distributing center it will be neces- 
sary again to utilize the Mississippi river and _ its 
tributaries. The country has been politely assured by 
high railroad officials that it will be impossible to bring 
the railroads up to a point where they can handle the 
traffic of the country within the next ten years, and if 
this be true the railroads are not going to catch up with 
other commercial enterprises, because the products of 
the factories and farms will increase fully as rapidly 
as will the capacity of the railroads, so the present 
deficit in transportation facilities viewed from this 
standpoint threatens to be permanent rather than tem- 
porary. 

If this condition be true—if it is impossible for the 
railroads to handle the commerce of the country—then 
of necessity must the people make greater use of the 
waterways. St. Louis much or more to gain 
by reviving steamboat transportation on a larger scale 
than has any other city on the Mississippi river, or any 
of its tributaries. If the merchants of St. Louis as a 
hody should be interested in this return to original 
means of communication with the outer world the lum- 
bermen have a deeper concern in it than any other class 


has as 


of merchants. By means of fast packet boats, barges 
and possibly, to some extent, the old style lumber and 
log rafts, St. Louis can fortify itself as a factor in 
the lumber trade. 

The Mound City is the great gateway between the 
north and east and the great southwest. So tremendous 
has become the traffic passing through it that a little 
over a year ago the railroads of their own initiative 
opened another line of communication whereby bulky 
freight could pass from northeast to southwest and 
from southwest to northeast without entering St. Louis, 
and, at the same time, the business could be handled by 
or through St. Louis houses. 

Lumbermen with headquarters in St. Louis should 
be able to concentrate lumber from practically every 
producing center of the United States save the Atlantic 
and the Pacific seaboards, shipping it in on steamboats 
or barges at a very low cost, and distribute it either 
by vessel or rail to the north and west. When the 
-’anama canal will be opened it will draw from the 
Pacific. The saving in transportation would go far to 
offset the cost of handling and would give St. Louis 
markets the advantage of having at all times a com- 
plete stock of all kinds of lumber with which to satisfy 
the requirements of its army of customers, thus adding 
to its enormous volume of business, which apparently 
has reached the utmost limit possible by rail, the future 
volume which would be accommodated by water routes. 


If we are to return to water transportation I would 
like to see progressive lumbermen of the Mound City 
take a leading part in bringing about this addition to 
the transportation facilities of the country, which is the 
only logical and practicable solution of the transporta- 
tion problem that promises adequate relief within a 
generation. To this end they should work hand in hand 
with public spirited and far-seeing men everywhere in 
creating and guiding a public sentiment which will 
through Congress accomplish the work. 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[This telegram was sent in answer to a special re- 
quest from the editor of the Times. It outlines a new 
field in which lumbermen of the Mound City may em- 
ploy their energies. ‘the Times is a St. Louis morning 
daily of neat and prospectively prosperous appearance 
whose first number was issued on Monday of this week. 
Through the medium of its inquiry doubtless have been 
reached many, lumbermen and others, immediately in- 
terested in the maffer on which these opinions are ex- 
pressed.—EDITOR. } 





RETAILERS AND ADVANCED PRICES OF LUMBER. 


It is natural that certain lumber consumers should 
complain of the price of lumber, as they have not con- 
cerned themselves, with the conditions of the lumber 
market from year to year. Possibly for a half dozen 
years they have bought hardly a board and have had 
no occasion to know at what figures prices were pitched. 
The last barn or house built by them may have been 
erected when prices were at the lowest ebb, and since 
that time they may have had no practical interest in the 
cost of construction. It is not unusual for purchasers 
today when getting quotations to compare prices with 
those of several years ago, showing that their minds 
have slept so far as any knowledge of the lumber in 
dustry is concerned. That the forests are being de- 
stroyed at a frightful rate means nothing to them un- 
less they are in the market to buy lumber. Even if 
informed of how many saw mills in and tributary to 
the white pine territory have gone out of commission 
they would not trouble themselves to figure it out that 
this decadence of mills would have any bearing on the 
price of lumber. 

It should be borne in mind that these consumers have 
read little literature that has served to give them a 
correct idea of the situation. Many of them read none 
but local papers, and if these have commented upon 
the situation at all it often has been to inform their 
readers that the lumber trust has blockaded the way to 
cheap building. As there are steel, oil and beef monop- 
olies these papers would have it no other way than that 
the 25,000 or more lumber manufacturers had put their 
heads together and agreed that the price of lumber 
should be so and so. Outside of the lumber journals it 
is doubtful if three publications in the United States 
have made an effort to instruct their readers of the true 
status of the lumber situation. 

In regard to prices the retail dealers have taken dif- 
ferent ways when dealing with their customers. Among 
the dealers are those who out and out have agreed with 


their customers that lumber was high, without offering 
a reason why it was high, and some of them have been 
known to indulge in computations to illustrate how 
much more it would cost to build a house of a given size 
and quality now than it did nine years ago, when the 
price of lumber began to advance. With so much earn- 
estness has this course on the part of certain dealers 
been pursued that doubt as to the stability of lumber 
prices was raised in the minds of prospective purchasers 
and they postponed the jobs that were planned. Surely, 
if the dealer had no confidence in prices, and shouted 
his belief from the housetop, the prospective purchaser 
would be very liable to accord with him. It is an easy 
matter to put off the building of a house or barn from 
this year until the next, especially if it is believed by 
the man who is to build that he will make money 
thereby. The larder becomes empty and forthwith it 
must be filled; a suit of clothes, or a pair of shoes, 
reach a limit in service and absolutely must be re- 
placed, but hardly an instance can be named where the 
old house cannot be made to do for another twelve 
months, or the barns and cribs hold the crops as for 
several years they have been doing. The building of 
a new house is to an extent a matter of pride with the 
builder and often, if he thinks he can save a few hun- 
dred dollars, he is willing to sacrifice his pride for a 
time and jog along for another season with structures 
calling aloud for repairs or successors. 

Not all the misconception has been on the part of the 
consumer, as some of the dealers themselves are not 
alive to the cause of the advance, ascribing it to the 
rapacity of the wholesale dealers and manufacturers— 
particularly that of the latter. Not all the retail dealers 
read the lumber journals any too closely; in fact, many 
of them do not read a lumber paper of any description, 
except when a sample copy may be mailed to them, and 
as they belong to no association and consequently attend 
no conventions their facilities for becoming informed on 


the subject are limited. Except for what they may 
learn from these sample copies of the lumber papers, 
and are told by traveling salesmen, they would be as 
ignorant as are their customers from the rural districts. 

It certainly would be to the interest of every retail 
lumbermen, as well as any other merchant, to make of 
himself a sort of eyclopedia for his own benefit as well 
as the benefit of his customers. Retailers ought to 
be acquainted with the conditions which control prices. 
If there is an excessive demand or supply, or a mo- 
nopoly of the goods handled by them, they should know 
it and then they would have an intelligent understand- 
ing as to values. In the mercantile world there is 
always a reason for the prices which prevail and it is 
the business of the merchants to be conversant with these 
reasons. The more intimately they are acquainted with 
them the better buyers they are and the better they may 
answer the queries of their customers. It must be a 
satisfaction for a customer to deal with a merchant who 
understands. 

There are other dealers who from first to last have 
not mentioned prices unless the subject was forced upon 
them. If the purchaser raised a complaint, the facts 
of which he complained were treated as natural conse- 
quences. In common with so many other commodities, 
the price of lumber had advanced, the reason therefor 
was given, and that was the end of it. In certain sec- 
tions of the country lumber is invariably quoted by 
the hundred feet, and in sections where this had not 
been the rule the method has been adopted by some 
dealers that the advance might be less noticeable. 

Undoubtedly those dealers have succeeded best who 
have given the advance as little prominence as possible. 
A prominent dealer remarked: ‘‘Often a customer has 
been in my place and fanned the air because of the 
prices, but as soon as he ascertained that the prices 
were not regarded as unusual by me, or did not disturb 
me, it became less a matter of interest to him.’’ 





THE ‘SHINGLE SITUATION IN THE NORTHWEST. 


During the summer of 1906 the shingle industry of 
Washington began to suffer from a serious car shortage. 
Many shingle manufacturers at that time believed that 
stability in prices was desirable and were strongly op- 
posed to prices advancing beyond those then prevailing. 
They expected that the car shortage would not be much 
severer and would not continue longer than any that 
had previously affected the shingle industry. Many be- 
lieved that a stable price (although it could be main- 
tained only at a considerable sacrifice of immediate 
profit) would produce the best results in the long run to 
the consumer as well as to the manufacturer. 

Efforts were made to avoid an advance in price on 
account of the unnatural shingle shortage in the cast 
oeeasioned by lack of transportation facilities. It was 
hoped that such efforts would convince eastern buyers as 
to the conservative disposition of the shingle manufac- 
turers of Washington—would insure market stability 
throughout the season and thereby induce a natural 
volume of orders. 

It was reasoned that stable conditions would enable 
the consumer to ealeulate the shingle cost of his build- 
ing operations with a reasonable degree of certainty— 
that such conditions would reduce the possibility of 
merely speculative transactions by any wholesalers who 
might be predisposed in that direction, and that no 

‘ additional opportunity would be afforded for an in- 


crease in the sales of patent roofing, slate, tin ete. 
Many conservative wholesalers took the same view 
of the situation as did the manufacturers, and they also 
adopted a policy by which each of them discouraged a 
rise in prices so that the rise might be occasioned by 


the unnatural market conditions caused by the car 
shortage. 
Because of their belief a number of manufacturers 


and wholesalers accepted orders at the prices then pre- 
vailing, and they continued to do so throughout the fall 
months, although many eastern buyers were offering 
advances over the prevailing prices because of the seanty, 
slow moving supply of shingles. 

During the autumn months the car shortage steadily 
increased. Nearly every manufacturer, however, in 
view of his former experiences expected that a reason- 
ably full supply of cars would be available, beginning 
in December and continuing throughout the year. A 
number, therefore, continued to accept orders for shin- 
gles for future shipments at figures even lower than the 
best obtainable prices. 

The car shortage continued to increase in severity. At 
the close of the four months ended December 31 it was 
found that a great number of shingle manufacturers had 
not received on an average more than 33 percent of 
their normal car requirements as based on the cutting 
capacity of their mills. 


In January the Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific railway companies entirely discontinued their car 
service to shingle manufacturers, and the industry which 
had for months heen nearly paralyzed was then com- 
pletely prostrated. During January, February and 
March shingle shippers were practically without any rail- 
road service whatever to eastern points, and that dur- 
ing a period of the year when there had always pre- 
viously been a comparatively full supply of cars. 

Thus for four months prior to the time when railroad 
facilities were absolutely withdrawn mills were receiving 
only approximately 33 percent of their normal require- 
ments, although during that time a large number of 
orders had been taken for shipment during the winter 
months, when it was believed that a reasonable supply 
of ears would become available. 


Then followed the embargo, lasting nearly three 
months. ‘ 
With the lifting of the embargo it was expected that 


a large measure of relief would be afforded, but since 
that time the railroad companies have not succeeded in 
giving shingle manufacturers more than 25 percent of 
their normal car requirements. Beyond this the rail- 


road companies have not succeeded in furnishing any 
ears whatever for shipment of the accumulated stocks 
on hand. 

Reports now received from every shingle manufactur- 
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ing district establish the fact that while there is at 
present this enormous car shortage it has been impos- 
sible to obtain from the railroad companies any definite 
statement as to the time when the car shortage will be 
much lessened, or as to the relative percentage of empty 
ears that may then be available, as compared with the 
normal requirements of the mills. 

There are in round figures 450 shingle mills in the 
state of Washington that have a ten hours’ cutting 
capacity of 48,000,000 shingles, equivalent to about 240 
carloads a day. Less than half of these mills are obli- 
gated to fill orders taken months ago, and they are en- 
deavoring to carry out their obligations but are subject 
to the severest restriction in the supply of cars. 

As to the filling of the old orders by this per- 
centage of mills which are obligated, it is a case of the 
‘*Joaves and the fishes’’—without any miracle in pros- 
pect—with a wholly inadequate supply of cars for the 
present time. 

It might be possible for shingle shippers to fill, in the 
near future, from 25 to 30 percent of the orders that 
were taken during the autumn and winter months, if 
such orders had been distributed evenly among all the 
shingle mills, but it appears that many of the mills that 
are running have no fall or winter obligations, they 
having accepted fall and winter orders for their shingles 
only when these were loaded in the cars. At present, 
therefore, the limited output of mills in this class is 
being competed for by numerous buyers at prices so 
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relatively high that it is not only a physical but also 
probably a financial impossibility for many substantial 
shippers of shingles to fill the ‘‘future delivery’’ or- 
ders which they had taken during the fall and winter 
months, orders taken with the reasonable expectation 
that the car shortage would pass during the winter 
season. 

Some shippers are now endeavoring to meet their 
order obligations and to ship them within a reasonable 
time by buying on the market at the prevailing high 
prices, and it is understood that in order to make it a 
financial possibility for them to meet their shingle order 
obligations they are arranging with their eastern cus- 
tomers to assume a portion of the difference in prices 
between those which prevailed last winter and the neces- 
sarily extreme prices that now prevail for the very 
limited supply, very limited because of the continuation 
of the severest car shortage ever known in the history 
of west coast shingle manufacture. 

The seriousness of the situation cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. The car shortage has caused an incon- 
ceivable injury to shingle manufacturers and shippers 
of the state of Washington. Eastern buyers should con- 
sider these facts and attach no blame to manufacturers 
and shippers for not meeting obligations which it is a 
physical and, consequently, a financial impossibility for 
them to meet by reason of the continued almost total 
failure of shipping facilities. 

It is known that the newspapers have reported that 
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the embargo on the Hill lines has been raised and that 
the impression has gone abroad that the transportation 
troubles of shingle manufacturers were over, and that 
conditions were favorable to the filling of all orders. 
The fact must be emphasized that while the embargo has 
been raised it is only to a very limited extent, and the 
immediate future promises no adequate relief. Eastern 
buyers should keep these facts constantly before them 
when considering their relations with shingle manufac- 
turers and shippers of the state of Washington. 

The conditions are almost wholly the result of the 
failure on the part of the Hill lines to provide means of 
transportation. The result of that failure on the part 
of the railroad companies if much longer continued will 
cause an equal if not a greater amount of distress and 
suffering among the people of the northwest—including 
those engaged in the shingle industry—than that which 
resulted from the earthquake at San Francisco. 

The latter calamity was sudden and spectacular in 
its effect, but the calamity resulting from the ear short- 
age is so long drawn out, so widespread and so far- 
reaching in its future effects that the vast burden of dis- 
tress which it has entailed is almost unknown to the 
people in the east, and even at the centers of observa- 
tion it may never be adequately estimated. 

The consumers of the east are, therefore, given this 
general information in order that they may place the 
blame, if any, where it belongs, and not on the shingle 
manufacturers and shippers. 





INCREASE OF FREIGHT RATES VIA CHICAGO GATEWAY. 


On and after June 1 those who ship lumber from 
Chicago to the east and those whose product moves from 
west to east through this gateway will pay 11 to 30 
percent more for the transportation of their material. 
Just when and by whom this advance was decided upon 
cannot be stated definitely, but traffic men who are in 
position to know whereof they talk affirm that June 1, 
1907, the new schedule of rates will go into force. The 
increase in rates is made by the elimination of com 
modity rates on lumber and other forest products and 
the substitution in lieu thereof of Class 6 rates. A tabu- 
lated list of increases,,checked over and confirmed by 


traffic men, shows the following revisions: 


Old New Percent 
CHICAGO TO— rate. rate. advanced. 

. RE ore irae cree pa o-- 8 10 11.1 
I iw airs ee wis 2-35 08 etelavaer ee 10 11.1 
I. 06 ast. 5:5 he etenee beans ek 10 12 20.0 
COE 404.445 ca Rie sb eAvave oe <a 12 20.0 


Pittsburg : a .. 12% 15 20.0 
SE bdtaan eens , j<<. ae AS 20.0 
Philadelphia 18 23 27.7 
Baltimore ..... kas ee a 17 22 29.4 
New York 20 25 25.0 
ie a ree re Shai 27 22.7 


Publication of the tariffs showing these advances, or 
the reclassification of lumber, shingles and other for 
est products under Class 6, will be made May 1, and 
the rates will become effective June 1. An advance of 
1 cent in the rate on Jumber means an increase in the 
transportation charge of 25 to 40 cents, 2 cents ad- 
vanee stands for an increased charge ranging from 40 to 
80 cents, and a perpendicular increase of 5 cents a 
hundred is polite phraseology for a transportation charge 
ranging from $1 to $2 a thousand higher than that pre- 
viously made. These increases are figured on minimum 
weights of 2,000 pounds and maximum of 4,000 pounds 


to the thousand feet. Under the new ruling no dis 


tinction will be made on particular kinds of lumber, 
all forest products being classified and charges assessed 
on a basis of Class 6 rates, except on valuable cabinet 
woods. 

Whether lumbermen will submit without question to 
these additional charges cannot be stated at this time, 
but the inerease is so great as seriously to affect the 
profits of the business carried on between the east and 
the west, insofar as the movement of lumber which this 
rate affects is concerned that steps to combat it may be 
taken. An earnest endeavor to determine the status of 
this change in lumber rates has been made. Traffic 
officials who for reasons of state do not fancy authoriz- 
ing the changed rates have checked them carefully and 
state that they are in accordance with the plans now 
being worked out, which, according to law, must be 
promulgated May 1 in order that they may beeome 


legally operative June 1] 





RECIPROCAL CONCESSIONS ON EXPORT TRAFFIC WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


An international correspondence now is being carried 
on between lumber exporters on this side of the water 
and wood merchants of Great Britain. Claims and 
counter claims which do not reflect any honor on those 
advancing them were made in the early correspondence 
which has found its way into the newspapers and one 
charge of unfairness brings forth the usual emphatic 
rejoinder. The casus belli was a complaint to the 
effect that Brother Jonathan did not play fair, Brother 
Jonathan in this case being the American shippers, and 
it was suggested that someone in England devise ‘‘a 
way to give Cousin Jonathan a lesson in the rudiments 
of honor.’’ 

Probably there is as much honor among American 
merchants as among those of any other nation on the 
earth. In point of fact the American people have spent 
more time in devising ways and means for carrying on 
their business than any other nation. The United 
States frequently has been termed a nation of shop- 
keepers and probably has given more attention to the 
adjudication of commercial problems than have the 
people of any other nation. The business men of the 
United States have spent time and money and energy 
in devising rules for the conduct of their affairs and 
they do not feel inclined to accept with equanimity the 
grave charge of lack of the rudiments of business 
honor. The more judicious, however, accept this charge 
for what it is worth, realizing that it amounts to very 
little. 

Lumber exporters of this country long have been dis- 
satisfied with the Liverpool method of measurement, 
claiming it is not equitable, which claim is admitted by 
many of the foremost dealers of Liverpool. There is 
no desire or intention on the part of the lumbermen of 
the United States to charge the British nation as a 
whole with a lack of common honesty because of the 
growth and observance of a custom which they claim 
to be unfair. What the exporters of the United States 
ask for is the adoption of the American custom of 
give and take in measuring lumber. Inasmuch as hard- 
wood largely is used for cutting up purposes the user 
can employ to advantage stock of almost any width or 
length. . 

The give and take system in vogue in the United 
States presents to the buyer all fractions of less than 
one-half foot and to the seller all fractions over one-half 
foot, the half foot being given alternately to buyer 
and seller. Writing of the inequities of the Liverpool 


system of measurement Henry Brown, general manager 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, in a recent com 
munication said: 


The American method is, of course, to use the board rule, 
and by doing so any board that is over 7% inches wide is 
measured up to the next full inch; or if below 7% inches 
is measured down to the next lower inch. This is a give and 
take measntre, which brings out a fairly accurate result of 
any parcel. 

The Liverpool system, however, is to measure anything 


less than 71% inches down to 7 inches and anything less 


than 7 inches, for instance, down to the next %-inch, in all 
cases measuring boards which are not full to the 44-inch or 
to the 1l-inch down to the next lower %-inch. This, of 
course, is a policy of all take and no give, and between these 
two systems of measure the difference arises, not, as Mr. 
Spiegle says, from the result of drunkenness or bribery. 

In order to make it more clear, I should like to submit 
the following figures, i. e., a range of boards from 7 inches 
to 7% inches wide, and to show how they would be meas 
ured in Liverpool, taking each %-inch in width, and taking 
one board of each particular width. The following table will 
perhaps make it more clear: 


Loss. 

Board 7 inches wide measured full re o <<, ne 

Eoard 7% inches wide measured 7 inches ~eeeeee H-inch 
Board 7% inches wide measured 7 inches.......... %-ineh 
3oard 7% inches wide measured 7 inches.......... %-inch 
Board 7% inches wide measured full A ceaw : we 

Board 75% inches wide measured 7% inches........ 14-inch 
Board 7% inches wide measured 7% inches...... . %-inch 
foard 7% inches wide measured 7% inches........ %-inch 


EE NOE: ics ba oka Sas oetiac ae ..1%-inch 

From this you will see that in eight boards which total 
59% inches wide the loss in measure by Liverpool method 
would be 1%4 inches, or equivalent to 244 percent. Now, 
this 21%4 percent shows the loss that would obtain on a 
parcel of boards averaging 7 to 8 inches wide. In case the 
average of any parcel were wider than this the loss would 
naturally be a little less, but in the case of oak strips or 
any such narrow parcels the loss would be infinitely more 
Briefly, I estimate the losses on various hardwoods to be as 
follows : 

In plain or quarter sawn strips, about 4 percent. 

In quartered oak boards, taking into consideration all 


qualities, 2 to 2% percent. 

In plain oak boards, taking into consideration all qualities, 
about 2 percent. 

In poplar boards, taking into consideration all qualities, 
about 2 percent. 

In wide poplar, such as 18-inch or wider, about 1 to 1% 
percent. 

At no other port does such a severe shrinkage occur as is 
the case in Liverpool, and I quite agree with Mr. Spiegle’s 
conclusion that it is quite time the matter was remedied. 

Some time ago I wrote to the chairman of the hardwood 
section of the Timber Trade Federation in London on this 
very matter, and asked him to have it brought forward for 
discussion at the earliest opportunity. I received a reply 
stating that he quite agreed with me that the system of 
measuring lumber in Liverpool was not satisfactory, and 
promised to bring my letter before the hardwood section of 
the Federation. This was in November last, since which 
time nothing further has been done. 

I understand, however, that the National Lumber Export 
ers’ Association of U. 8. A. have now taken up the matter 
and have appointed a committee to deal with same, and I, 
for one, will have great pleasure in doing all that lies in 
my power to bring about a better understanding and a more 
accurate tally of the American hardwood lumber sent to 
this port. I feel sure that almost every broker and mer 
chant in the port will welcome such effort, and will also 
feel desirous of having a better standard established. 


This outlines clearly the basis of the complaint made 
by American shippers. Inasmuch as it is not desirable 
to tally the fractional feet contained in each board the 
expedient has been devised of giving the buyer every 
thing below one-half and the seller everything above 
one-half, dividing the equal halves equally. In these 
days of high prices there are no perquisites enjoyed ex- 
clusively by either buyer or seller. Lumber has be- 
come of sufficient value to justify the measurement of 
fractional feet, but with a view of doing away with 
this needless clerical labor the idea of giving and tak 
ing was evolved and has proven to be highly satisfac 
tory among American dealers. English merchants have 
the reputation of insisting upon paying each penny due, 
and also insisting upon receiving each penny due them, 
which hardly is in conformity with the idea of taking 
all fractional parts of an inch in width or feet in ex- 
tension, save the half foot or half inch, which they tally 
serupulously. 
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lreight facilities continue to be the key to the 
lumber trade situation in all seetions of the country. 
With the exception of white pine and some of the 
hardwoods, the supply of which is and will be all 
through 1907 considerably below the country’s re- 
quirements, the lumber trade of the year has been 
very largely controlled by the ability or inability of 
manufacturers to ship their output to points of dis- 
tribution. The car shortage question then, although 
an old and hackneyed subject, is one of constant in- 
terest to lumbermen of all branches of the industry 
and is recognized as the governing factor in the trade. 

* + * 

A little improvement was shown in the supply of 
cars during the week but it was not enough to mate- 
rially change shipping conditions. Indeed on the west 
coast manufacturers are not in quite as good position 
as they were last week for the reason that while the 
embargo on the Northern Pacific road was raised 
April 3 a notice to shippers was sent out under date 
of April 11 replacing it, at least temporarily. This 
action was taken undoubtedly because with the re- 
moval of the restriction which had hampered coast 
operations so long there came a rush of orders for 
ears and car movement which tied up the Northern 
Pacific facilities and the replacing of the embargo 
was to give the road a breathing spell in order that it 
might catch up with its business. It is thought that 
the embargo will be lifted again within a few days. 


- * * 


In the south opinions in regard to improvement in 
rail service differ but it seems probable that ship- 
ments are coming a little more freely as a general 
proposition than they were a week or so ago. Little 
improvement is shown on the Illinois Central but that 
road has been giving fairly good service for some 
time. The Southern Pacific and the Texas & Pacific 
appear to be furnishing more cars and the Mobile & 
Ohio is caring for its customers quite satisfactorily. 
On the other roads there appears to be little change. 
Shipments are coming in a little more freely from 
the north and transportation on the Great Lakes is 
opening up, though slowly, as there is still considerable 
ice in the northern harbors. 

* * * 


It appears to be the general policy of the mainte- 
nance of way departments of various railroad compa- 
nies to curtail buying as much as possible. Indeed 
many of them appear to be very willing to cancel 
contracts providing the sellers will permit them to do 
so. This condition is not having the effect upon the 
market for either softwoods or hardwoods which 
might have been expected from the partial with- 
drawal of such a large volume of business because 
the railroad companies themselves are willing to ad- 
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mit that they must purchase very largely this spring 
—probably more largely than ever before—and deal- 
ers believe, therefore, that the present lull in railroad 
buying is simply a desire on the part of the roads to 
minimize their expense bills for the time being. The 
recent flurry in railroad stocks which was apparent 
in financial centers a few weeks ago has died out to 
a great extent and will be passed and forgotten be- 
fore long. Most of the lines have placed large orders 
for cars with the car building companies and the ecar- 
rying out of these contracts will call for an immense 
amount of material. There will be, of course, the 
usual repair work in the replacement of wornout 
ties, rebuilding of stations, installation of sidings and 
switches ete. which it is impossible for the roads to 
avoid and already many contracts have been let for 
new construction which will also call for an immense 
amount of material. 
” ¥ 

White pine is enjoying a steady demand this spring 
and the supply is very limited. At most of the north- 
ern mills the cut has been sold ahead far into the sum- 
mer and practically all of the season’s stock has been 
already contracted for in one way or another. Com- 
mon lumber is especially strong and stocks are badly 
broken. 

* % * 

Apparently the impression which has existed in re- 
gard to the amount of yellow pine stock available at 
southern mill points is erroneous. It seemed a nat- 
ural conclusion that with the mills cutting more lum- 
ber than was shipped and the supply of cars so to- 
tally inadequate as it has been since the first of the 
year that there would be a lot of yellow pine piled 
up at the mills and that when the car supply was 
sufficient to permit of active movement that a con- 
siderable slump in prices would result. Reports do 
not bear out this supposition, however, as it appears 
that at most of the big yellow pine manufacturing 
plants a very large percentage of the stock in ship- 
ping condition has been already sold and is waiting 
transportation, thus putting it out of the market. 
Even were it possible to get all the ears shippers re- 
quire it would take a considerable time to get this 
stock all hauled out and in the meantime the mills 
would be foreed to run on orders which had been sold 
ahead of the saw. It is extremely improbable, there- 
fore, that with the increase in demand which natur- 
ally would come with the advancement of the sea- 
son and the more settled weather conditions which 
will be conducive to an increase in building opera- 
tions that there will be any falling off in the strength 
of the vellow pine market. At present dimension 
stock and common tumber are the strongest items. 
Prices are being well held and the recent advances do 
not appear to have affected the demand to any appre- 
ciable extent. 


The strongest branch of the trade undoubtedly is 
hardwoods. The supply at distributing centers has 
been affected by the shortage in railway facilities 
and also by searcity of stock at mill points while de- 
mand has been active and steady all season. Many 
of the hardwoods are in very short supply, notably 
ash and poplar. These two woods have been in splen- 
did request for a long time and they are both ex- 
ceedingly hard to get. Stocks are reported very light 
at all points and there is no prospect of there being 
enough of either one to supply the trade this year. 
Oak is also very active and hard to get. All low 
grade hardwoods are in short supply this spring and 
are meeting with ready sale to box men. Prices on 
low grade oak, cottonwood, basswood, gum and in facet 
all hardwoods are high and firm. 


* * * 


The supply of Pacific coast woods has been so lim- 
ited and uncertain this year in any territory east of 
the Rocky mountains that the market has been very 
uncertain. Prices have remained firm for the reason 
that there were always more buyers than sellers, but 
many who would have been glad to use fir have given 
up attempting to buy it and substituted yellow pine, 
their reason being that shipments were so slow. and 
uncertain that they could not afford to place any 
reliance in their being made at all. Western pine and 
redwood have suffered from the car shortage but not 
to the extent that fir has as shipments have been 
made over the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
when the more northern mills were practically out of 
the market. However, the unprecedented demand for 
redwood in California which came as a result of the 
San Francisco disaster has served to put most of the 
redwood into home consumption. The two roads tap- 
ping the Pacific northwest, the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern, are in shape to carry some of the 
west coast lumber eastward, but the embargo on the 
former road which was raised April 3 has been re- 
imposed and will be in effect a little while longer. 


* * * 


Shingles continue to be about the scareest thing 
in the way of timber products. A few cars of red 
cedar shingles have come in but their total is lost in 
the great demand. Prices if anything are a little 
higher and there appears no reason to believe that 
they will be altered for a considerable time. White 
cedar shingles are very scarce and the cypress prod- 
uct which has been quite extensively used in the 
southern states is not equal to the demand. The lrigh 
prices of lumber have resulted in less shingles beiny 
cut this year than usual and this coupled with the 
withdrawal of the red cedar shingle mill output has 
resulted in the present widespread and seemingly endiess 
famine. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


The demand for millwork at Kansas City is very 
satisfactory. The building permits show that Kansas 
City is building more freely than a year ago. The 
planing mills at this point have been busy since early 
in the year. They have a good supply of work on 
hand, and an ample amount in sight to keep them 
going through the season. The demand for stock 
goods from the country is heavy and the volume of 
business to date is considerably in excess of that to 
the same time last spring. The jobbers are observing 
the regular discounts closely, and the business is be- 
ing done on a much firmer basis than was that of last 
fall, and at a noticeably higher price. 

* % * 


Business ijn doors and -millwork at Bay City and 
Saginaw, Mich., is active. There is more doing in 
millwork than in doors except in the export trade, the 
latter not being subject to much fluctuation, owing 
to the fact that the business is done on the yearly 
contract system quite extensively. House finishing 
lumber is active and the mills and factories are 
having steady runs. More will be done this year 
than usual for the reason that building operations in 
Bay City will be unprecedentedly large, and this with 
the shipping demand will give the operators a run 
for their money. 

* * 

There is a fair amount of work coming into the 
door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., but not as much as there 
is promise of. The season has opened very slowly in 
spite of the open winter and it is still cold and back- 
ward, all of which is against good building progress. 
It is reported that the quality of new work ordered 
is generally better than it used to be. Even soft- 
wood doors are of very fine appearance. In one mill 
a door with Idaho pine framework and cypress panels 
is set out as a sample, and it is decidedly handsome 


in appearance. 
* * * 


Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door manufacturers re- 
port an abundance of orders offering, more than they 


ean take care off, and a very bright outlook. Prices 
are firm and have an upward tendency. Cars are 


coming fairly free and some factories report that 
they have been supplied with all the cars they have 
asked for since the Northern Pacific lifted its em- 
The demand for fir doors is big and growing, 
in California. 


bargo. 


both in the east and Present prices 


are maintained without effort and, in the face of 
present log and lumber prices, have plenty of room 
to advance. 

* * * 

The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., 
is gaining in volume as the season advances. Build- 
ers are after the products of the mills to supply needs 
occasioned by building operations, and good prices are 
being obtained. The high value of improved real 
estate makes it certain that construction work will 
keep up all the year. 

* * * 


Manufacturers of western pine doors in Spokane, 
Wash., report a healthy demand with an upward tend- 
ency in values. Added to the demand from local ter- 
ritory, which promises to be exceptionally heavy on 
account of the large amount of building operations 
incident to the construction of numerous lines of rail- 
way throughout the empire, is a much wider distribu- 
tion than usual of pine door products in the middle 
west and far western territory. 

* * * 

The door and millwork trade in New York city and 
vicinity is not quite as good as usual for this time of 
the year. In northern New Jersey mills are fairly 
active, especially in Newark sections, although in 
many cases the weather and the delayed spring have 
prevented deals on old contracts and the demand for 
lumber from the factory trade has been somewhat 
backward. In Brooklyn, a fairly good demand is re- 
ported and while inquiries are improving slowly there 
seems to be keen competition on all possible business, 
indicating that mills can handle more business than 
they have. 

* * * 

From almost all sections comes the report that 
orders for sash and doors are showing a seasonable 
increase and prices are firm and in some places ad- 
vancing. Country business is a little slow this year, 
which is partly due to the difficulty dealers have ex- 
perienced in supplying their customers with building 
lumber of all kinds and especially shingles. This, of 
course, is due to the pronounced car shortage, which 
has partially stifled husiness in all sections of the 
country. In the extreme east building apparently is 
not as active this spring as indications were that it 
would be. The money market has been upset for the 
last thirty days or more and interest rates are high, 


which is having the effect of holding back operations. 
In the middle west and south, however, it is probable 
that there will be as much building work this spring 
as usual, probably more. Stocks of factory lumber 
have been very hard to get, especially of western 
woods, and manufacturers are expecting difficulty in 
securing a sufficient supply for the season’s work. The 
high prices of lumber are being reflected in the in- 


_ereased prices of sash and doors and the firmness with 


which they are being maintained. The general out- 
look is good and the expectations of sash and door 
men at the various producing centers for a good sea- 
son’s business appear to be borne out by conditions. 


* * * 


Conditions in the glass market are quite satisfac- 
tory. Apparently the recent flurry, which resulted 
in a temporary depression in prices, is a thing of the 
past, and as most of the shops will be closed early 
in May there appears little probability of any weaken- 
ing in prices for the balance of the season, in fact it 
would not be surprising to see them advance. 

* * * 

Chieago dealers are doing a fairly good business, al- 
though trade has been a iittle quiet this week. The 
city trade is good but country orders are not quite 
as plentiful as they should be. Apparently the yard 
men are holding off in the belief that prices will be 
easier, as they are now considerably above the figures 
in effect at the beginning of the year. There seems 
little probability that their hopes in this direction 
will be realized, however. As has been stated be- 
fore, the higher prices now asked have been force 
upon the manufacturers because of the fact that they 
are compelled to pay considerably more for all kinds 
of factory lumber as well as glass and that the cost 
of factory operation has also materially increased. 
These increases in the cost of sash and door manu- 
facture are in excess of the increase which has been 
made in the asking prices and it is probable that fur- 
ther advances will be made in the near future. Fac- 
tory lumber is not going to get any cheaper and it is 
a question whether even at the advanced prices there 
will be enough of some kinds of stock to satisfy the. 
requirements of the manufacturers. The unsettled 
weather has also been a factor in holding up trade to 
some extent, but with the advancement of spring and 
the coming weather it is expected that business will 
pick up considerably. 
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EMPLOYERS SHOULD FURNISH INCENTIVE FOR ACHIEVEMENT, 


“Pilgrim” Presents an Elaborate Argument in Support of This Contention—‘Work Hard and Study the Game,” His Motto. 


Over a month ago ‘‘ Foreman’’ took exception to what 
| had to say relative to the desirability of an improve- 
ment in the attitude of mill workers. Being 4 practical 
man Mr. Foreman walked over me with his spiked boots 
on, resulting in mutilation to such a degree that it has 
been necessary for me to lay up for repairs during the 
intervening six weeks and endeavor insofar as possible 
to collect my energies and make a reply to his state- 
ments. Mr. Foreman, whoever he may be, undoubtedly 
has bumped up against conditions instead of theories. 
Being a practical fellow he has adopted practical means 
of meeting these conditions and presumably with good 
results from his standpoint. 

Now, I know enough of human nature to realize, and 
am not enough of a theorist to contend for an instant 
that the old Adamatie desire to get the best of a deal 
or get the best of the other fellow has been eradi- 
cated from humanity’s composition. A tongue lashing, 
or shove or a boot may induce a certain class of workers 
to move more rapidly for the time being, but such means 
of accelerating the workers, I take it, are of temporary 
efficacy only. While under the boss’ eye a workman may 
move 150 feet a minute, but will drop back to fifty, and 
a small fifty at that, when the boss turns his back. 

I was somewhat amused by Mr. Foreman’s inference 
that I was a believer in Utopian ideas. They may be 
Utopian, but heretofore the general conception of Utopia 
is whére no one works, whereas I was endeavoring to 
describe a condition where everybody worked and worked 
with a will; worked for the glory of accomplishing 
something; worked with a desire to stand at the head of 
his fellows—to be the best on the payroll. 

I don’t know any better way of stating this condition 
I would like to see brought about than by comparing the 
workers in a mill or logging camp with the contestants 
for baseball honors. It is claimed that anyone who 
amounts to anything in the baseball field works hard and 
studies the game. Baseball players work for glory and 
salary. Of course it isn’t possible for a mill hand or 
logger to become as prominent in a certain part of the 
public eye as the baseball player, but why shouldn’t 
everyone around a mill or in the woods ‘‘ work hard and 
study the game’’? Why should there not be rivalry for 
saw mill honors as well as for baseball honors? 

I believe it is up to the managers of the great lumber 


manufacturing institutions to study this question and 
master it so thoroughly that they will be able to bring 
about competition among their employees. Now, I will 
admit that there is a certain kind of competition, a mild 
kind, going on at all times, because the average laborer 
or mechanic in America still is desirous of being among 
the best in his line. It is claimed that unionism has 
done much to stamp out this sort of thing, but even 
under union methods in the large cities I know of many 
journeymen who receive a bonus for their services be- 
cause they are far above the average. In the saw mills 
and the woods the manufacturers have no unions to con- 
tend with and have a virgin field in which to work. We 
often hear unionism condemned, and of the public being 
discommoded because the workmen and their employers 
cannot agree. Lumber manufacturing plants throughout 
the country are virgin fields in which the owners at least 
can attempt to forestall unionism by making life so 
attractive that the workers will be entirely satisfied. 

Some progress has been made along this line, as from 
time to time there have appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
MAN accounts of club and reading rooms being estab- 
lished for the employees in certain mills, but this is not 
general; nor in themselves are they sufficient. I am not 
intimately enoygh acquainted with saw mill life to know 
whether or not an investment of this sort would pay for 
itself in the increased effort and greater satisfaction of 
the employees, but as a general proposition I cannot see 
how it could do otherwise. 

Ordinarily the employer of mechanics and laborers 
buys so many hours’ time for a stated consideration and 
endeavors to have as much work as possible performed 
during that time. The basis of these transactions has 
been the purchase and sale of labor. Labor has been 
delivered according to the specific desire of the foreman 
under the rules laid down by the manufacturer. 

I believe employers have adopted the wrong policy in 
that they have made no concerted effort, and so far as 
I know, no individual effort to enlist the intellect of their 
workmen in solving problems and devising ways and 
means of improving methods. Now, it may be argued 
that the ordinary saw millman is not capable of sug- 
gesting an improvement, but for the life of me I cannot 
see why a man who has spent his life around a mill 
shouldn’t have some ideas of value. 


[ may be a theorist and addicted to a belief in Utopian 
ideas, but I believe it would be a good plan to hang up 
a notice or let it be known in some way that any worker 
in the mill or logging camp or on the yard who has an 
idea he wants to get out of his system can find a market 
for it, if of value, by turning it over to the man in 
charge of the plant. This policy should stimulate in- 
terest to a greater extent than anything else. The sys- 
tem of offering a small reward for the best idea sub- 
mitted in a month might be profitably adopted. Even 
though the manufacturer did not get 5 cents in plan 
value he could afford to pay $10 a month, or more, in 
the endeavor to enlist the active mental as well as the 
active physical forces of his employees. Some scheme 
of this sort would operate to take the minds of the 
workers away from last night’s poker or crap game or 
whatever form of dissipation the workers may elect to 
patronize. In brief, what I would like to see created is 
an interest among saw mill workers in their own environ- 
ments. 

Why should we all want to be baseball players or ride 
bareback horses in the circus or perform on the trapeze 
when there is a greater opportunity for the development 
of mental and physical prowess in all the various lines 
of work in which men may be employed? If a man is 
the best teamster, or the best sawyer, or the best lumber 
stacker, or the best swamper, why should not that fact 
be recognized and approved in the. way which would 
prove most gratifying to the man who is the best? Now, 
[ realize fully that there is recognition of excellence in 
service and when one finds a man standing at the head 
of his profession, whether it be shoveling dirt or sitting 
in the seats of the mighty, his worth is recognized after 
a fashion, but why is it not feasible to take active steps 
to promote all desirable traits of character and ability? 

According to my belief the employer is the only one 
who can stimulate rivalry among his employees and under 
different conditions different kinds of rewards must be 
offered. If better service is secured from feeding ani- 
mals well, housing them in more comfortable quarters 
and giving them good treatment in other ways, why 
would not a similar policy be profitable if applied to 
the treatment of men? 

If Mr. Foreman will answer these few ifs and whys IL 
will appreciate his courtesy very much. PILGRIM, 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


PEOPLE around Mobile are finding that ‘‘down tim- 
ber’’ is down in more ways than one. 








DOWN east they have a case where a car of lumber 
has been nine years in transit. If anyone in this coun- 
try gets any lumber that has not been properly seasoned 
it will not be the fault of the railroads. 

THE great banquet of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce will have for its toastmaster J. M. Scatcherd, 
which shows that the training received at the numerous 
banquet tables of the lumbermen is not acquired in vain. 








TENNESSEE white pine is being sold in the Buffalo 
market. 





EUREKA, CAL., threatens to become a world port 
in touch with London, Glasgow, Hamburg, Bremen, Ant- 
werp and all the rest of them. If so, the name of the 
city will take on a new significance. 

READERS of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who have 
been following the philosophical observations of Jim 
Seller are ready to bet that his middle name is Dandy. 








NOW that navigation is open Chicago lumbermen are 
beginning to think they can talk sassy to the railroads. 





H. H. ROGERS says that confidence is about to be 
restored. We had almost forgotten that Mr. Harriman 
took it away from us. 





A SET of spars which left Washington in October 
will be delivered in Maine in May. They moved 100 
miles in three months. In these days standing timber 
grows skyward almost as fast as manufactured lumber 
moves north or east. 

THE price of mahogany, it should be explained, is 
like a ballet girl’s salary. It is entirely a matter of 
figure. 





FAILURE on the part of certain railroad companies 
to establish through joint rates caused complaint to be 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission and in 
three cases recently decided it was held that the public 
requires the establishment and maintenance of through 
routes and joint rates. The three cases in which this 
decision ‘was made were those of the Birmingham Pack- 
ing Company versus the Texas & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas versus 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Com- 
pany and the American Live Stock Association et al. 
versus the Texas & Pacific Railway Company et al. In- 
asmuch as some complaint has been made in regard to 
the failure of the railroads to publish joint lumber 
rates or because of the fact that locals have been ap- 


plied when shipments were made, it might be well for 
the lumbermen of the country to bear these precedents 
in mind when taking exception to the present rules. 





THE Maine legislature has doubled the annual ap- 
propriation of State Forestry Commissioner E. E. Ring 
from $10,000 to $20,000, which shows that in Maine, at 
east, there is no objection to Ring rule. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA sshingles have advanced 30 
cents, and this has given the New Brunswick shingles a 
good deal better opinion of themselves. 


GRAND RAPIDS has sold $1,000,000 worth of lumber 
on account of the Jamestown Exposition. We ought to 
have a right pleasant time at the next annual exhibit. 

THE name of the general superintendent of the west- 
ern district of the Southern railway is W. N. Fouracre, 
and he is earnestly trying to get cars to move faster 
than four acres a day. 

CINCINNATI attributes the car shortage to poor 
terminal facilities. The same fault has spoiled many an 
after dinner speaker. 





CAR SERVICE QUESTIONS IN TWO LOCALITIES. 





Canadian Parliament to Consider a Reciprocal Demurrage Bill—Georgians Formulating New 
Rules—Wharfage Charges Invite Reform. 
PBB PPD DOP DP 


RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE BILL BEFORE THE 
CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


A bill has been introduced into the Canadian par- 
liament by W. F. Maclean, M. P., which is intended 
to amend the railway act providing for reciprocal de- 
murrage and preventing delays in forwarding freight. 
The bill would provide that when cars have been ap- 
plied for they shall be furnished within ninety-six 
hours, and any company failing to furnish them within 
specified time, after due notice, shall be required to 
pay to the shipper $1 per car per day for each day 
or fraction of a day after expiration of the time. The 
bill also would provide that any shipper who, after 
notification that cars have been placed for loading, 
fails to load them within forty-eight hours, or in the 
ease of coal, coke or lumber seventy-two hours, shall 
pay $1 per car per day or fraction of a day. Pro- 
visions are also included covering delays ‘caused by 
irregularity in transportation, causing bunching of 
cars in transit ete. and the extension of ‘‘full time’’ 
for loading, unloading, interference by weather, acci- 
dent ete. A strong deputation of the Toronto Board 
of Trade will go to Ottawa in support of Mr. Mac- 
lean’s bill, which is warmly approved of by shippers. 





GEORGIA LUMBERMEN FULL OF FIGHT. 


SavaNNAH, Ga., April 17.—Another special meeting 
of the lumber committee of the Board of Trade was 
held April 12 for the purpose of considering the mat- 
ter of demurrage. The officials of the Central are dis- 
satisfied with the present demurrage rules governing the 
through shipment of lumber by rail and steamship and 
they are seeking to have the rules so changed that the 
demurrage on cars of the material will cease only when 
the cars are actually accepted by the steamship and 
not when the car is ordered placed by the consignee, 


as it is now done. William B. Stillwell, president, and 
Harvey Granger, chairman of the lumber committee, 
were seen but were not ready to give out information 
for publication. It is learned from other sources, how- 
ever, that the matter of demurrage was gone into fully. 
Capt. Robert M. Hitch, of Hitech & Denmark, attorneys 
for the lumbermen, was present, as also were some of 
the road officials, and the lumbermen state emphatically 
that the matter will be carried into the courts for 
review should the Central road persist in its effort to 
change the rules governing the demurrage question at 
this port. 

Another question which it is understood was freely 
discussed was that regarding the wharfage charges as 
now promulgated by the steamship lines of the port. 
The lumbermen allege that they are forced to pay extra 
charges for-wharfage on that material which is destined 
for steamship transportation to coastwise points; that 
this is unjust, and that the ‘‘extras’’ should be in- 
cluded in the regular rates promulgated by the steam- 
ship line. 


EXPANSION CAUSES INCREASED ROOM. 

The New York branch of the Green Fuel Economizer 
Company has removed to the new West street building, 
90 West street, in common with many other large and 
well known engineering firms. 

The new offices will be considerably larger than the 
old, in order to take care of the increasing business 
in economizers, fans, blowers and exhausters. Since 
entering the fan business this company has built many 
large fans for mechanical draft, including several with 
overhung wheels, larger than any of this type ever 
built before. The Green Fuel Economizer Company’s 
New York representative is William Downs, who has 
oceupied the old offices at 74 Cortlandt street since 
1889. 
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When Jim Seller, Retail Lumber Dealer, and 
His Fellows Got Busy. 


Broaching the Novel Idea of Fighting Foreign with Home Mail Order Business. 


Jim Seller’s concluding peroration brought the audi 
ence to their feet in applause and commendation of 
the sentiments expressed. 

John Sharp, the chairman of the meeting, then 
ealled attention to the fact that no set program 
had been arranged and that whatever benefit those 
in attendance derived from the meeting would depend 
largely upon their active participation in it. On this 
point he said: 

‘I do not believe that one or two of our merchants 
by getting together and adopting a resolution con 
demming or approving any course will bring about the de- 
sired improvement and, as Mr. Seller has so ably demon- 
strated, we must act together for the common good. 
Now, | have nothing to sell to any of you except my 
time and what little knowledge I possess and I am 
free to confess that 1 do not know that any of you 
have been buying legal advice from the mail order 
houses. If so, however, I hope in the future you will 
patronize home talent. [ Laughter. ] 

‘*As for time, well, the mail order houses have not 
progressed to that point where they can ship a quart 
can of time to a customer, but some of them appar- 
ently are aggressive enough to take a contract to do 
so. I am a believer in home institutions, particularly 
home lawyers. Il want it distinetly understood by 
every one of you that no charge is to be made for this 
opinion. Mr. Seller here took an unfair advantage 
of me when he persuaded me to become your chairman 
and I understand now he did so in order that he might 
prevent me from talking. Gentlemen, what is your 
further pleasure?’’ 

‘*One point which I do not believe was sufficiently 
emphasized by Mr. Seller has oceurred to me,’’ said 
A. W. Byrne, the hardware dealer. ‘*T believe we 
have taken an unusual step in inviting our customers 
and friends here to participate in a meeting of this 
kind. Ordinarily the merchants alone meet to con- 
sider such matters, but we had an object in view and 
that is to explain as fully as possible the status of the 
mail order business, so called, so you may have an 
intelligent conception of what is involved. While we 
have been actuated by the desire to protect ourselves 
we also have had in mind the idea of protecting our 
friends and neighbors by doing everything in our 
power to place this business before them in its true 
light.’?’ 

Here the speaker was interrupted by old man Wil- 
liams, who asked: ‘‘If we can save anywhere from 
10 to 25 percent on what we buy from the mail order 
houses, in what manner are we to be benefited by 
paying you more for what we need?’’ 

‘“Mr. Seller, I think, has explained the matter very 
clearly,’? Mr. Byrne answered. ‘‘In the first place, 
the local business is established to serve the commu- 
nity. I believe the stores here in Washington are as 
much a part of the town as are the streets and that 
it is incumbent upon the people to maintain one as 
well as the other. 

‘*Now, let me illustrate. If there is work in this 
town for ten carpenters who reside here and the peo- 
ple who have occasion to employ carpenters go to 
some other point and secure five workmen, then five 
of our local men are out of employment. If this 
policy is continued, in time some of our men must 
move in order that they may have an opportunity to 
earn a living. If they don’t move the work must be 
parceled out among them under the law of supply 
and demand, with the result that none of them get 
what they should have. They will live poorly of neces- 
sity and instead of being a help in building up the 
community they are a handicap. You can not blame 
the carpenters; the blame should be placed where it 
belongs, higher up. So it is with the stores. Now, 
we don’t come here with a pitiful plea that you out 
of the kindness of your heart should buy goods at 
home. We believe that you should, and we have tried 
to show you that you should, but unless you realize 
absolutely your part in this deal, why, it is going to 
fall flat. 

‘*At a conference yesterday we decided to make 
you an offer which we believe to be reasonable and 
hope you will accept it. When in looking over your 
catalogs there is something which catches your eye 
because of the low price or because you need an ar- 
ticle of the kind described we ask that you carry the 
catalog and your desires to the proper merchant in 
Washington and give him an opportunity to furnish 
the goods at the same price. 

‘‘Ordinarily, it is thought the local dealers cannot 
compete with mail order houses, but they can provided 
vou will accept and be satisfied with the same class 
of goods. We can buy cheap goods at low prices as 
well as others and if you will come in and plank down 
your money in advance we will fill your orders. 

‘*Owing to the absence of Mr. Cook I want to make 
another statement which he would have been able to 
explain to you much more clearly than I can. I men- 
tioned a short time ago a meeting that was held yes- 
terday which was attended by perhaps a dozen of the 


merchants of this town. We decided then to ask each 
one of you as a personal favor to send to every mail 
order house of which you have the addresses, and if 
you haven’t the addresses we will supply them, and 
ask for catalogs and prices on anything you want to 
buy.’ 

A gasp of astonishment spread over the audience. 

‘*That is exactly what we want you to do. We 
want you to become so thoroughly permeated with 
the mail order business that you will get your fill of 
it in one huge dose. 

*“Now, I have this further thing to say to you, that 
here in the store windows of Washington you will 
find exhibited certain leading commodities sold by the 
mail order concerns and in contrast to these special 
brands you will find the kind carried by the local 
trade. You will also find, in type sufficiently large 
to read, placards describing both articles and as near- 
ly as possible a technical statement showing the dif- 
ference between them. We are going to try to play 
fair in this matter and when the mail order goods 
have points of superiority over those we handle we 
are going to mention them. We do not think it will 
require a great deal of printers’ ink, however, to do 
this; that is, to mention the points of superiority pos- 
sessed by the mail order goods. 

‘“We decided to take you into our confidence fully. 
I have been delegated to impart to you the glorious 
statement that Washington is to have a mail order 
house of its own. The principle upon which we in- 
tend to operate will be somewhat different from that 
ordinarily employed. Take the big Chicago concerns 
and no one living in Chicago can buy anything from 
them. You can’t go to Montgomery Ward & Co. or 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and purchase any goods if you 
live in Chicago. 

‘“We are going to reverse this policy. If you don’t 
live in Washington or pretty close to it we won’t 
sell you anything, but we are going to get up just 
as pretty a catalog as you can get from any mail 
order concern in the country, it is going to cost us 
some money to do it, and we are going to sell things 
cheap. When you come to our stores you can look 
over the catalog or we will give you one and if you 
want anything in the catalog and will come down and 
pay us the money and a necessary additional sum 
to send it we will deliver the goods f. o. b. the sta- 
tion here. We are going to treat you just like the 
mail order houses do—cash in advance—and you take 
your own stuff from the depot. It is not possible for 
each merchant here in Washington to have a private 
mail order business of his own, so we decided to club 
together. We are going to issue only one catalog, but 
each dealer is privileged, if he so elects, to stamp his 
own name on the catalog. We are going to have a 
monthly accounting of orders taken in and will di- 
vide the profits equally, regardless of who took your 
order, so there won’t be any advantage for you to 
favor one dealer above another in this mail order 
business. This is to be incorporated; it will stand 
on its own bottom, and at the end of the year we 
are going to publish a statement of returns showing 
how much money we made out of the mail order 
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“YOU ARE GOING TO PAY $13.75 OR YOU DON’T GET THE PLOW.” 


trade and how much, or what percent, as near as we 
can arrive at a conclusion, we made out of our regu- 
lar business. You know the merchants of Washington 
have always been progressive. I have heard a half 
dozen of you people here in the hall all say so and it must 
be true. We have adopted these heroic measures in 
order to live up to our reputation.’’ 

This bold announcement spread amazement through- 
out the hall. The silence was so dense that when old 
man Williams moistened his lips and turned in his 
seat it sounded like a clap of thunder to his near 
neighbors. A man in the rear of the hall finally sum- 
moned enough courage to break the silence. His in- 
quiry was of a very practical nature and close in- 
spection showed him to be the thrifty farmer whose 
endeavor to turn an honest penny had awakened Jim 
Seller. 

‘How are we going to know,’’ he asked, ‘‘ whether 
the goods you are going to quote in your catalog are 
equal to those the mail order houses price?’’ 

‘*We thought at one time of adopting the expedi 
ent of having an analysis or examination made of the 
various brands furnished by the mail order concerns, 
but this is impracticable. The expense of conducting 
such examinations would be far too heavy for us to 
pay. Consequently you will have to rely upon our 
word for it. You don’t get the same brands of goods 
when vou buy from one mail order house that you do 
when you buy from others, yet you take their word 
for it that they are a little better than any others 
produced. In this case you will take our word, and 
surcly the word of your neighbor is as good as that 
of a stranger. 

‘*We propose to inaugurate several new wrinkles in 
catalog advertising. We thought to quote in parallel 
columns the mail order goods and the goods we guar- 
antee, but this idea was abandoned. Furthermore, the 
prices we quote in our catalog are going to be the net 
prices. 

‘*Inasmuch as we are to become citified we are 
going to adopt the one-price method of doing business 
and as soon as our scheme is in working order we will 
have no argument as to whether you pay $1 or 99 
cents for a bottle of Best cod liver oil. We believe 
the adoption and enforcement of a one-price business 
will save a great deal of your time. When you go 
into Brother Byrne’s place to buy a plow and he asks 
$13.75 for it you can rest assured that you are going 
to pay $13.75 or you don’t get the plow. He isn’t 
going to start at $16 and come down to $14. What do 
you think of the idea? We are going to take a leaf 
from the rules governing the large mercantile estab- 
ments in the great cities and we are going to put 
them into effect here in Washington. We believe this 
announcement will be of interest to you. You will 
find the sale price marked in plain figures on the tags 
or on the goods themselves, and this policy will be 
carried out by every one of us. There will be no 
more cabalistic emblems telling the dealer the price 
he would like to have and giving leeway for you to 
jew him down.’’ 

‘*Just a minute,’’ called Mr. Sharp as the audience 
arose preparatory to dispersing. ‘‘Mr. Seller has some 
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additional information to give you which you should 
have.’’ 

‘*T exhausted my lung power and your patience in 
discussing the paint business,’’ said Mr. Seller, ‘‘ but 
[ want to tell you something else I have learned in 
reference to the mail order houses. The big mail 
order concerns are well known to you and are fairly 
reliable, but under present conditions anyone so dis- 
posed can start a mail order business providing he has 
enough capital to advertise. It doesn’t require any 
capital at all for a stock of goods. Why, I know of 
cases in Chicago where office boys are carrying on a 
mail order business. Specialty houses have stock eat- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


alogs which they sell or give away and all that is 
necessary in order to start a mail order business is to 
get these catalogs in the hands of possible customers. 
The name and address of the dealer can be put on 
with a rubber stamp that can be bought for 50 cents. 
Everyone who buys from a concern of this sort is fur 
nishing the capital on which to do the. business. There 
are hundreds of small mail order businesses and the 
people of the country are doing all they can to bring 
other hundreds into existence. Now, I leave it to you 
whether it is more businesslike to turn your money 
over to some irresponsible party who, after its receipt, 
will purchase the goods you order and charge you a 
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good, big commission for doing so, or to deal with 
your neighbor. 

‘*Some of the advertisements you see which offer to 
send profusely illustrated catalogs are mere cateh 
penny affairs. They have a very cheap line of novel- 
ties which you wouldn’t look at twice if some local 
dealer carried them in stock. As in other lines of 
trade, there are all grades between this catchpenny 
business and the big concerns which handle millions 
of dollars’ worth of goods each year. I merely wanted 
to give you this information so that whatever you do 
in the future you may do advisedly and with a full 
understanding of mail order methods.’’ 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


After the Carload Record—Another Alleged Impostor—An Incurable Case. 


After the Big Carload Record. 

KANSAS City, Mo., April 15.—KEditor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: We have been wondering if you have any record of 
large cars of lumber shipped from the south. We do not 
claim to have made a record, but we think we have shipped 
a very large car, and if there are any larger cars we would 
like to know of them so that we can work to that record. 
Our mill at Winona shipped on March 28 Fort Smith & 
Western car No. 73757, containing 48,005 feet of 2x4, 2x6 
and 2x8 No. 3 dimension S&E, and 356 feet 1x4 and 2x6 No. 
3 for stakes and binders, making a total of 48,361 of 2-inch 
dimension. 

Missourl LUMBER & LAND EXCHANGE COMPANY, 

W. S. McKINNeEy, General Sales Agent 
|The shipment makes a very creditable showing as to 
size, but hardly approximates some of the large indi- 
vidual carloads of which the LUMBERMAN has made 
record. In the preceding issue of this paper, for in- 
stance, is the record of a shipment by the Industrial 
Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., of a carload con 
taining 71,983 feet, or 23,622 feet more than the ship- 
ment from Winona. Earlier records have eclipsed the 
latter earload but the bulk in one shipment here re 
corded is a creditable one and may encourage the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company to an 
effort to attain and excel the record. It is to be hoped 
that when that time will have arrived neither that con 
cern nor other shippers will have to include 356 feet, 
or any other amount, for stakes and binders—at least 
not without adequate compensation therefor.—Ept!ror. | 





May Well Bear Watching. 


A Minneapolis lumber manufacturing company has 
addressed a communication to the AMERICAN [LUMBER 
MAN in which it advises that about a month ago it 
advanced to one H. E. Walker, in three amounts, the 
sum of $85, in consideration for which he was to secure 
for the lumber company a six-sevenths interest in 
3ritish Columbia timber. The company continues its 
vommunication as follows: 


We were impressed with Mr. Walker as being a straight 
forward, honest fellow who could hardly afford to be dis 
honest for such small amounts. He had with him pictures 
purporting to show the timber in that territory and also 
a line of boats which he Owned with headquarters at Ketche 
kan, Alaska. We wrote the mayor of the Alaska town ask 
ing for reference on this man, but received word this a. m 
that he did not know of such a party, neither could he learn 
that any such gentleman had ever been located in that 
vicinity and that letters written him at what he gave as 
his home address lay there in the office at Ketchekan, un 
claimed. 

H. E. Walker is a man about 5 feet 10 inches in hight, 
light hair, light complexion, smooth face and cross-eyed, 
and wore glasses part of the time. He weighed about 185 
pounds. Mr. Walker claimed to be married and that his 
wife had been down to Pittsburg visiting her folks about all 
winter and that he was on his way to the northwest to his 
home at Ketchekan. 

We write you fully and frankly about him and think that 
it would be a favor as well as a courtesy to the patrons of 
your paper to give this gentleman a writeup such as he 
deserves. We have the records to back up our statements 
We also know of other parties who advanced money to Mr. 
Walker on the same basis as we did. 

We find our check No. 1799, dated March 6, was cashed 
at the American National bank of St. Paul and indorsed 
by H. E. Walker and Fred H. Schneider. It seems to us 
that one man signed both names. 

We think something should be done and prompt action 
taken to protect others. 


[While without further investigation, both by the 
complaining parties and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, it 
would be unwarrantable to say that this transaction is 
absolutely fraudulent, it would be well to bear Mr. 
Walker and the substance of the above communication 
in mind in the event of his making further propositions 
to lumbermen and others.—EDI!Tor. | 





Practical Sizes in Fir. 

WeEsT SELKIRK, MAN., March 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN: I am traveling for a coast mill which manufac- 
tures the long fir of the Pacific slope into timber for rail- 
road and bridge work, dredges etc. I have not had a wide 
experience in figuring on such bills and there is a great 
deal in knowing whether the lengths called for are desir 
able or otherwise for a mill. For instance, a size that 
allows the heart to be boxed is desirable in heavy stuff 
What I would like to bave is some advice that deals with 
this subject in a practical way. THOMAS GIBSON 

[Probably the reason no work of this kind ever has 
been published is that manufacturers never have given 
the question the attention it deserves. It would seem 
to. be a money making proposition for a mill to study 
its timber and the particular class of material which 
could be produced to the best advantage. Where a 
large part of the output is bill stuff cut to order, as 
in the case of many of the Pacific coast mills, if some 
intelhgent system could be devised which would enable 
operators to secure orders for the entire output the 
operations could be made to return greater profits. 


Without any attention being paid to this matter by 
salesmen and those higher up the order books are apt 
to beeome lopsided; that is, there will be calls for 
large quantities of certain kinds of lumber and timber 
and not enough orders to take care of the output of 
other sizes and grades. A log that will square up 24 
inches will produce a very large quantity of boards or 
dimension stock for which the mill may or may not have 
orders. Usually the mills keep in close touch with their 
salesmen and by interchange of information the sales- 
men are kept posted as to what class of business is 
desirable. Whether or not any manufacturer ever has 
sat down and studied out this question and attempted to 
arm himself in advance for difficulties of this nature is 
not known, but a trip to any manufacturing plant and 
an inspection of the stock on hand, some of it black 
with age, tend to show that the matter never has been 
given adequate consideration. It is a matter which 
can be taken up by the more advanced millmen with 
profitable results.—EDITOR. | 





Door and Millwork Manufacture. 

Derroir, Micu., April 12.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: From what factories are cities such as St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo and New York supplied with sash 
and doors? Where do these factories get their supplies? 
Is competition very keen for the trade? What kinds of 
woods do these factories use? INCOGNITO. 

| Hereafter, if Incognito wants information he will 
greatly oblige by signing his full name and address. 

St Louis and Chicago are among the greatest sash 


and door manufacturing cities in the country. Among 
the other large producing centers are Oshkosh, Wis., 
and Davenport and Muscatine, Iowa. In other large 


cities are, of course, local factories which turn out stock 
as well as specialty goods and distribute their product 
locally and throughout the neighboring country. 30th 
Chieago and St. Louis probably manufacture more mill- 
work than they use, but they do not manufacture all 
they use, as other producers find a market for a part 
of their output in those cities. 

The east, including in this term everything east of 
Chicago, is supplied with sash and door stock largely 
by the so called western factories—factories in Chi 
cago and along the Mississippi river. These establish 
ments are using practically all the softwoods as well 
as some of the hardwoods in making sash and doors and 
general millwork. White pine, ycilow pine, western 
pines, western fir, spruce and cypress are being em 
ployed. In addition a number of large door manufac 
turing establishments on the coast market a large part 
of their output in the east. Many of the ‘‘ white pine’’ 
doors in Illinois are made of western woods, some of 
spruce, others of the various kinds of pines found in the 
west, and many fir doors are making their way as far 
east as New York city. Under these conditions compe 
tition naturally is keen. 

In addition to the extensive manufacture of sash, 
doors and millwork of all kinds along the upper Missis 
sippi river and in the far west a number of southern 
institutions have been established which use pine of 
local origin. These operations have been prosperous 
and, in every day parlance, have come to stay.—EDITOR. | 





Mahogany in Multitudinous Aspects. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: I would be pleased to have you answer the following 
questions in the columns of your paper: About what is the 
price of 4-4 domestic mahogany? About what is the price 
of 4-4 imported mahogany? Where does the domestic and 
imported mahogany come from? Is the imported much 
darker? Which is used most for furniture? Will either the 
imported or domestic turn lighter with age, and why? Have 
they both the same strength? Is the grain of both about the 
same? Is the natural color a dark red or is all mahogany 
furniture stained? Do manufacturers consider imported 
mahogany much better than domestic? Trust I have not 
asked too many questions. F. ; 


{Not having time to write a book answers will be 


made to the somewhat formidable list of questions pro 


pounded as briefly as possible. 

It might be well at the outstart to dismiss domestic 
mahogany from consideration as a factor in the ma 
hogany supply. There is a little mahogany found in 
some of the southern states, particularly in Florida, but 
the trees are smal] and the growth very scattered. 

The value of mahogany is controlled almost entirely 
by its figure and color. A finely figured piece will 
bring a great deal more than a piece of the same quality 
without figure. A fair range of value from 4-4 stock 
probably would be $80 to $200; in other words, it is 
not possible to set any price on Mahogany without in- 
specting it. Each board in effect commands its own 
price. 


If there is any mahogany manufactured from do- 
mestie timber it comes from Florida. 

Imported mahogany is received from practically 
every tropical country on the globe. Some of the finest 
figured is African stock, usually shipped in the log to 
Liverpool and then transshipped to the United States. 

There are many colors in mahogany, but probably 
none of it is as dark when the log is opened as the 
color of furniture would indicate. 

All woods turn dark with age. Mahogany, when 
given a polish, usually becomes very light in color, and 
gradually darkens. It is probable the mahogany used 
in furniture is stained or colored up to some extent 
but not enough to destroy the figure when it is finished. 

With respect to the grain or figure in mahogany, 
two trees may grow side by side, or as nearly side by 
side as they ever grow, and one may have the most 
beautiful figure imaginable and the other be practically 
without figure. 

Practically all the mahogany used in the United 
States is imported in logs, which range in size from a 
piecé not larger than «a railroad tie, which it resembles 
very closely, to logs ‘liree feet square and twenty feet 
long. The small timbers come from Cuba, Honduras 
and other Central American states and are used largely 
by carvers, who find them soft and well suited for their 
purpose. 

There are many kinds of mahogany in demand and it 
is not possible to give an account of them without 
going into greater detail than space permits at this 
time. Insofar as competition between domestic and im- 
ported mahogany is concerned there is not enough of the 
former to justify any statement along this line.— 
EDITOR. | 

An Ingrowing Habit. 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MANITOBA, March 27.—Editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Your letter of the 21st instant to 
Mr. Armstrong has been handed to me, I being a regular 
subscriber to the LUMBERMAN and occupying the position of 
bookkeeper in the office of the Houser-Armstrong Lumber 
Company, Limited. 

I might say that I contracted the habit of reading your 
paper some years ago while similarly employed in Detroit, 
Mich., and have never fully recovered. I have been par 
ticularly partial to Met L. Saley’s Realm of the Retailer 
and don't see how I could get along without the paper. I 
do not quite understand, however, why I am not entitled 
to the premium that you are offering to new subscribers un- 
less it is that I sent in my subscription unsolicited. 

I do not know whether or not you are interested in the 
Canadian retail trade but I want to tell you that the 
Houser-Armstrong Company has one of the most uptodate 
plants, to be found anywhere. The G. B. Houser Lumber 
Company and William Armstrong consolidated their busi- 
ness the first of this year and bought out D. C. McCraig, so 
that we now have three yards in one; at present we are 
busy getting the sheds and other buildings moved into place. 
rhe following is a partial list of the buildings and plant 

Two-story planing mill 56x56 

Double deck shed 36x120, with two driveways 
Enclosed shed 20x320. 

Enclosed shed 38x160. 

Coal shed 18x100. 

Lime house capacity for four cars 

Stable (two-story) 20x34. 

We also have 500 feet of siding on each of the following 
railroads: Canadian Pacific, Canadian Northern and Great 
Northern. We carry the largest and most complete stock of 
building materials to be found west of Winnipeg It is 
probably unnecessary to add that both members of the firm 
are members of the Hoo-Hoo, and the Black Cat adorns the 
mantel in our office. R. J. Lona. 

[After a conference with the manager of the sub 
scription department it has been decided that such an 
uptodate concern as that described should have at least 
two copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Of course, it 
is possible to take turns reading the paper but then 
someone would have to be disappointed while the others 
were satisfying their desire for information 

Relative to the ingrowing habit the correspondent 
contracted years ago, it is not possible to suggest re 
lief. This habit has become chronic with thousands of 
lumbermen all over North America and other parts of 
the world and some lumbermen have been affected in 
this way for over twenty-five years. The present case, 


} 


the editor is glad to believe, is incurable Editor 
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Arguments in the case of the Frellsen syndicate vs 
the register of the state land office in the McEnery 
scrip land matter were heard by Judge Brunot of the 
district court at Baton Rouge last week, and the case 
was submitted, counsel for litigants being granted five 
days in which to file their briefs. The fight is being 
made on the dissolution of the injunction secured by 
plaintiffs to prevent the land office people from ae 
cepting the tenders of McEnery scrip land holders to 
validate their title as provided by the last legislature. 
More than 100,000 acres of land in Louisiana are in- 
volved. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


IT WAS THE LUMBER TRUST. 
It was the lumber trust that broke 

John Goode, of Thompson’s Corners. 
Now Goode is not good, (That’s no 

joke 

To half a hundred mourners.) 
The sash and door folks sorrow now 

And salesmen too who knew him, 
And other people wonder how 

It could have happened to him. 


The town was rich, the yards were few, 
\ building boom was busy; 
You'll say a man is foolish who 
Goes broke like that, but is he? 
It was the lumber trust that caught 
John Goode and left him busted, 
For everyone who lumber bought 
By trustful John was trusted. 
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WRITES OF THE RETAIL LUMBER DEALER IN APPROPRIATE THEMES. 


THE PROSAIC PRESENT. 


The days of romance have gone by 


When off crusading monarchs went, 

And armored knights no longer vie. 
We still make armor, but we try 
To sell it to the government. 


The days of wilderness are done 


And days of enterprise are here; 
The oak that kept the blazing sun 

Irom off the head of pioneer 

We’re working up in flooring clear. 


The days of old-time sentiments, 
Of knightly sports and ladies’ charm, 
Are past. No longer youngsters fence 
And try to kill or maim or harm, 
Instead they’ve learned to fence the 
farm, 


~~wuwuwe ~wTewrwrwreee* ~ 


THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN’S ODE 
TO SPRING. 

Anemones and tulips, 

The blooming trees and balmy breeze 
And peppermint for juleps, 

Beeause you bring the birds that sing, 
The robins, larks and. thrushes; 

And shining rill that from the hill 
In crystal splendor gushes, 


I love you, Spring, for everything 
I have enumerated: 

For bursting buds and sprouting spuds 
And other things related; 

3ut more and more I love you for 
Another weighty reason, 

O lovely Spring—because you bring 
Along ‘‘the building season.’’ 





YOU’LL FIND IT IN THE CATALOG. 
You'll find it in the catalog: 
"Most everything you need, 
A door or window or a dog, 
Or furniture or seed— 
You really will indeed. 


The catalog you’ll find it in, 
Whatever it may be, 

Yea, be it silver, gold or tin 
Or groceries or tea— 
Just write ‘‘ Department C.’’ 


But, if you want a helping hand, 
A friendly word or prayer, 

A neighbor who will by you stand, 
Your catalog is bare— 
You cannot find them there. 


ADVERTISING BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALER WHICH APPEALS TO PROSPECTIVE BUILDERS. 


Retailer Can Be of Real Usefulness to the Community If He Only Will. 


It seems unnecessary to say that every advertiser of 
a retail lumber yard should make a frequent, particular 
appeal to prospective builders, especially at those sea- 
sons of the year in which building in his community is 
particularly active. The time may vary with the 
locality. In the larger cities ‘‘the building season’’ is 
not nearly so marked as it is in rural districts, for in the 
latter region building is much more subject to the 
elements, the time of the year and to contingencies such 
as harvest time and other intervals, when a large part 
of the retailer’s trade is busy with other labor. 

An appeal to the prospective builder can best be 
made on two grounds—the quality of your building 
material and your own ability to figure closely. The 
retail lumbermen’s usefulness in the community he very 
often fails to advertise sufficiently, possibly because he 


THE JONES LUMBER COMPANY 
Lumber of Quality 


We figure what you want, furnish quality speci- 
fied, deliver promptly. Phone ys your list. of 
wants for figures. Our prices are correct... . 


PHONE MAIN 585 


Corner Preston and Polk 














does not appreciate his own importance in this regard. 
The benefit that he confers on the community is his ex- 
perience, which is always at the command of his trade 
and which ean save the customer from making mistakes 
and useless expenditures. The lumberman, if he is a 
man posted in his business, knows better even than the 
contractor the merits and lasting qualities of various 
woods and can figure more closely the amount necessary 
for any particular job. 

In the smaller communities there are many men who 
do their own building, or have it done under their per- 
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LUMBER 


Lath, Shingles, Building Material 








OF ALL K{NDS 





This is the time to build new buildings 
3 and to repair-tbe old ones. .I bave the 
materials which you are likely to need 
in your building operations, Let me 
figure op your lumber bill. I can 
save you money that way. I carry a 


complete line of building materials. 





M. T. MCMAHON 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN 




















sonal direction, without letting a contract or striking 
a bargain, except for labor. ‘To this class of‘ builders 
the retail lumberman ean be of great service, and 
he can almost monopolize the trade of such builders if 
he impresses upon them his own experience, integrity 
and willingness to help. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduces this week a 
number of advertisements designed to appeal particu- 
larly to prospective builders. That of the J. S. May- 
field Lumber Company, of Dallas, Tex., is striking, 


Goi to Build? 
Oing tO BulId: 
THAT INTERESTS US. WE INTEREST YOU. 

LET US FIGURE ON YOUR BILL. 


J. S. MAYFIELD LUMBER CO. 


Phone Main 1300. Ross Ave. and Magnolia St. 








making good use of a small space. The second line is 
superfluous. It is a good, brief, snappy ad and ought 
to provoke inquiries. The Jones Lumber Company, of 
the same city, recently published an advertisement of 
equal merit, which is also reproduced on this page. It 
is full of vigor and seems to indicate that Dallas lum- 
bermen are good ad writers. 

M. T. MacMahon, of Fergus Falls, Minn., goes at 
the prospective builder in a neat and well displayed ad, 
which will be found reproduced herewith. 

The announcement of the John W. Tuthill Lumber 
Company, Sioux Falls, S. D., oceupied a four column 
space. It is reproduced because of the excellence of its 


OUR LUMBER 


Is on the square and can be depended upon to be up to 





grade. Wesell building material of every kind, from the 
sand and cement on the cellar bottom to the ridge pole, and 
our prices are right, too. Let us make an estimate for your 
spring building. We handle carpet paper. 


Cedar Posts. 
Blenkiron Bros 


display, though the company in writing the ad might 
have blown its own horn much more strongly. 

An ad that may afford some suggestions to the 
dealers is that of Blenkiron Bros,, of Randolph, Neb. 
It is well worded and well displayed except that the 
words ‘‘Cedar Posts’’ should not have been thrown up 
so prominently, but might better have been incorporated 
in a sentence in the text. 

.The northern farmer’s predilection to white pine 
ought to create a response to the ad of the Rice Lake 
Lumber Company, of Rice Lake, Wis. This is above 
the average of the ordinary retail ad and undoubtedly 
would do good service as a business bringer. The ad 
is well written and well displayed. 





From time to time there have appeared in the read- 
ing columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN examples of 
up-to-date advertising. (Of course each issue contains 
advanced ideas in publicity by the most progressive man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers in the United States.) But 
although lumbermen generally are familiar with adver- 
tisement writing of various kinds and styles, it is 
probable that few of them have seen anything like 
the following. It appeared in No. 88, volume II, of the 


Ulster County Gazette. The paper was dated Saturday, 
January 4, 1800, and contained a poem on the death of 
George Washington. The ad read as follows: 
For Sale 
The one half of a 
SAW MILL, 
With a convenient place for Building, 
lying in the town of Rochester. By 
the Mill is an inexhaustable quantity 
of Pinewood. — And also, 
A Stout, Healthy, Active 
Negro Wench. 
Any person inclined to purchase, 
May know the particulars by 
applying to John Schoonmaker, jun, at Rochester. 
November 23, 1799. 
It does not appear quite plainly from the above 
whether the purchase of a half interest in the saw mill 
carried with it the right to a half interest in the ‘‘in- 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


YOU ARE GOING TO USE THIS SEASON 
SEE US AT ONCE 


John W. Tuthill Lumber Co. 


EAST EIGHTH STREET. 














exhaustible supply of pinewood’’ or in the ‘‘stout, 
healthy, negro wench’’ or in both. Another peculiarity 
about the ad. is in those days, when a 10 cent piece 
looked bigger than a dollar does now, why in the name 
of the great Benjamin Franklin did the editor of the 
Ulster County Gazette hold this ad. from November 2: 
of one year to January 4 of the next. Nowadays the 
hustling journalist lays for his victim at the latter’s 
garden gate, walks down to the office with him, takes 
him out to lunch, takes the ad. away from him while 
he is busy with his blue points and has it in the paper 
that night. 





WHITE PINE 


OOOO00S6 60000000 00090000 


Those that intend to build will 
find everything that they need 
inour yard, % % 


000oeoee 





Call and let us figure with you 
on your bill, It will be to your 
advantage todo so, We handle 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


OOOOOOO0 000000000006 


Rice Lake Lumber Co., 


Rice Lake, Wisconsin 
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WORK OF A MISSIONARY AMONG THE LUMBERJACKS OF THE MINNESOTA PINERIES. 


Labors to Be Extended to the Pacific Coast—An Entertaining and 


A number of audiences in Chicago this week have 
been entertained and inspired by addresses given by 
Rev. F. I. Higgins, who for many years has been en- 
gaged in the work of preaching the “gospel to the lum- 
berjacks of the Minnesota pineries. His parish com- 
prises the entire northern part of Minnesota, all of 
which he and his associates endeavor to cover during 
the winter season when the camps are full of men, His 
home is at Bemidji, Minn. 

Rev. Mr. Higgins, the ‘‘sky pilot’’ of the Minne- 
sota lumberjacks, was raised in the forests of Canada. 
Between the ages of nine and twelve he roamed with the 
Indians, learning to shoot with the bow and arrow, 
catening the speckled trout and learning the Indian lan- 
guage. As he grew older he worked each winter in the 
woods and in the summer was employed on the farms 
of Dufferin county, Ontario. At 20 years of age he 
began attending school and at 23 decided to enter the 
ministry. At the age of 25 he took charge of his first 
pastorate in the Presbyterian Church at Barnum, Minn. 

Sunday evening, April 14, Rev. Mr. Higgins ad- 
dressed a splendid meeting at the Forty-first Street 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, Rev. William Chalmers 
Covert, pastor, presiding. J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, introduced the speaker, giving 
some general facts about the lumber industry, referring 
to the isolation of the woodsmen and the temptations 
to which they are subjected and commending the work 
conducted by Mr. Higgins in Minnesota and by James 
Buswell in Wisconsin and northern Michigan. Mr. 
Defebaugh read the following lines by Douglas Malloch, 
‘*the lumberman poet 


The Parish of the Pines. 


Where winter's chill is deep and still, 
Where summer days are long, 

Where sighing breeze and branches fill 
The air with sob and song, 

There lies a parish of the Lord 
No wall or street confines ; 

There ‘waits the coming of the Word 
The Parish of the lines. 


No tower uplifts its gilded spire 
Above a house of prayer, 

No organ tone or swaying choir 
Makes sweetest music there, 

For ‘tis a vineyard choked with weeds 
And lush with tangled vines ; 

Yea, much it lacks and much it needs 
The Parish of the Vines. 


Yet word of God is word of God 
In camp or pulpit told, 

And men of forest and of sod 
Await the story old. 

‘Tis time to hew away the sin 
That now the soul confines, 

And let a little sunshine in 
The Parish of the Pines. 


In the course of his talk Sunday evening Rev. Mr. 
Higgins told how he had been led to give his life to 
evangelistic work among the lumberjacks. He said: 


While filling my first pastorate in the Presbyterian Church 
at sarnum, Minn., I was invited by some friends to go and 
see “the drive.” In the evening ‘the men insisted on my 
preaching a sermon for them, which I did, and the next day 
they insisted on my coming again, which I did at various 
times that spring. Later in the summer when the men 
came back to Barnum from the drive they commenced coming 
to the church, showing their appreciation. That fall I began 
going to the logging camps and holding meetings, at this 
time little realizing the greatness of the field. The work 
srew on me. For seven years I went out during the week 
ty the various logging camps and drives, returning on Sun- 
day for my regular church work, each year realizing more 
ind more that something should be done for this great 
army of men in the forest. In 1902 I resigned my pastorate, 
ind since that time have been giving all my time to this 

















REV. MR. HIGGINS AND HIS TEAM. 


vork, under the supervision of the evangelistic committee 
if the Presbyterian church. During these years many men 
lave been converted. Men that were down and out are 
— foremen, walking bosses and holding other responsible 
ositions. 

After the first year we decided we should have more men 
n this work, and the second year I had two helpers. Each 
ear this number has grown until this last year there have been 
six of us connected with the work in Minnesota. The win- 
ter just closed we visited over 100 camps, holding regular 
ervices and distributing over four tons of reading matter— 
magazines and church papers—and visiting the sick in the 
various hospitals. Each year the interest in the work grows. 

In the early days the men did not understand our pur- 
pose. They seemed to think it was their money we were 
after. I was not surprised when we found the conditions 
xisting there, for the men seemed to be the easy marks for 
very conceivable scheme to raise money. This was one of 


the hard things to overcome in the early days of the work. 
My plan was to preach to the men as many times during 
the winter as possible, not taking up any offering until the 
last time, or in the spring. The boys of their own free will 
were then willing to give for the support of the work, seeing 
it was for their own good. 

There was some difficulty now and then in getting a peace 
ful hearing. Once or twice some of the men would insist 
on grinding their axes during my prayer in a camp service, 
and on one occasion I went back to exhort a big loud French- 
man to silence. He sprang at me. We clinched. I was 
untrained in the art of wrestling. A man with a peavy 
jumped to the front of the crowd and offered to knock 
anybody down who interfered with the “quarrel,” as he 
called it. The Frenchman tripped and I fell on top. It 
was my victory. I had a sincere apology from my antago- 
nist next morning and ever after a loyal friend in him. Now 
these difficulties are very rare. 

The conditions surrounding the men of the forest have 
changed very much within the last twenty years. Years ago 
when they went up the river they were far away from 
civilization and civilization’s temptations. But today log- 
ging is done mostly by rail and no sooner is a railroad sur- 
veyed through a forest than a number of small towns spring 
up every few miles. These consist of saloons, brothels and 
gambling dens, festered with the lowest class ‘of men laying 
for the lumberjack when he comes in from work. Under 
these conditions the lumberjack has become so depraved 
that the great question with the lumber firms today is, “How 
far can we depend on the labor element?” Men that a few 
years ago were steady, industrious and hardworking are 
today drinking, gambling, carousing. We believe that to 
overcome this evil condition the church must send its mis- 
sionaries among these men, hold meetings, furnish reading 
matter, visit the sick, In fact, to live and be of these men; 
and experience has shown us that these men can be reached 
and are greatly helped by these meetings. 


Inspiring Story. 


Mr. Higgins has a.committee of lumbermen in Minne 
sota which is backing him in this work. It consists of 
President Buxton, of the Red Cliff Lumber Company, of 
Duluth, and Assistant Manager Barden, of the North- 
land Pine Company, and E. P. Gates, of Minneapolis. 

Last year Mr. Higgins spent four months in W ashing- 
ton. May 1 he will return to the Pacific coast, taking 
with him two men to start the work in that state. The 
eall from the lumber camps of the west is no less press- 
ing than that from the north. Besides Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan, where some missionary 
work is being done, there are western Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California, where thousands 
of men are laboring in the camps without religious in- 
struction or help. 

The methods of religious work that prove effective 
in lumber camps are far removed from ordinary 
things ecclesiastical, from the statement of Mr. Hig- 
gins. The lumberjack has little time for titles and 
forms and does not care whether the preacher is 
theologically educated or not, but he does insist that 
he be an out-and-out man and talk straight from the 
shoulder. Among his many incidents of winning hard 
men to a better life this missionary unintentionally 
showed himself a big-hearted, self-sufficing man who 
was bigger than any sermon he could possibly preaeh. 
His success is easily explainable when the man’s per- 
sonality, even apart from his message, is considered. 








* 





REV. F. E. HIGGINS OUTLINING TO HIS HELPERS A MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN. 








REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE FOR THE WEEK NOW ENDING. 


With the weather records dipping below normal for 
nearly a week, cutting down the total excess tempera- 
ture for the year, there has been some mild comfort 
for the coal seller. For some grades of coal there was 
visible improvement in prices. Eastern products showed 
the greater gains, due entirely to the scant surplus 
stocks on track at western distributing points. For 
shipment from mines the market was unchanged, but 
there were some inquiries for Hocking and other East- 
ern coals in the Chicago market for immediate deliv- 
ery and the cars were not here for consignment. Prices 
held strictly to cireular, $1.50 mines, or $3.15 Chicago. 
The situation was not serious for the demand generally 
was of a mild type, but the bareness of supplies would 
have proved irksome to both buyer and seller had it 
been a time of generous and urgent buying. And the 
searcity of eastern coal here has raised the query in 
the minds of more than a few coal men whether the 
same gingerly shipments to the west are to continue 
indefinitely. 

The new factor in the situation is, of course, the at- 
titude of the carriers, who have cut out all special ac- 
eommodations and privileges. When the loaded car 
once leaves the mines it is liable to turn up at destina- 
tion point on the shortest of notice and to be thrust 
forward upon the consignee without form or ceremony. 
This is just what the coal dealer ordinarily wants and 
what he has been demanding with much righteous in- 
dignation, for at seasons when he needs the coal there 
1s usually the most annoying kind of delays. But if 
the eastern shipper becomes educated through his ex- 
pensive experiences during the dull times to withhold 
the generous shipment of coal from mines until the 
coal is actually bought by the ultimate carload pur- 
chaser, it will mean great scarcity in times of activity. 
There is, perhaps, no other branch of commerce of the 
same magnitude that is so variable because of weather 
changes as coal and unless there are available large re- 
serve supplies with which to meet the inrush of orders 
when they come the buyers must be subjected to great- 
er delays than have been heretofore imposed, or, at 


least, be subjected to delays arising from a new source, 

It must be confessed that the problem has a number 
of unknown factors in it the effect of which cannot 
well be forecast. Thus, it has been the experience of 
buyers during the recent freight congestion on the rail- 
roads that delays in deliveries have been longer, much 
longer at times, than if the coal, when ordered, was yet 
to be shipped from remote mines. The desired coal 
in yards near point of destination has often been so 
deeply buried beneath other freight that to extricate it 
speedily proved beyond the ability or inclination of the 
operating crews of the road in question. It has been 
said that if these congested centers can be avoided 
and the railroad equipment kept moving, there will be 
much less liability of delays in delivery. The situa- 
tion would seem to be so uncertain that the cautious 
dealer will perhaps take fewer chances than hereto- 
fore and stock up a little more generously on those 
grades of bituminous coals that will stand the stock 
ing and that come from the remoter producing regions 
But there is no indication of that kind of buying. The 
brisker trade of the last few days has been for imme 
diate needs only. The retail trade is not looking far 
ahead. 

There is another influence that may possibly make 
for greater freedom from freight congestion in the 
western coal trade the coming season, namely, the in- 
sistence of the western roads upon a $2 per car recon- 
signment charge. That policy is now practically uni- 
form among the north and south coal roads in Lllinois 
and Indiana. The railroad men have been considering 
the increase of that reconsigning charge from $2 to $5 
per car, a measure which is receiving the earnest pro- 
tests from coal jobbers. There is therefore consider- 
able doubt about the increase in the charge. If, as 
some coalmen claim, this reconsignment charge discour 
ages and restricts the shipment of coal from western 
mines to distributing centers, there to await buyers, it 
will serve to keep a larger percentage of the cars in 
service between mines and final buyer and thus soften 
the asperities of famine. These are theoretical consid- 
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erations, about which a portion of the coal trade is now 
concerning itself. 

Save for the tonic effects of subnormal weather there 
have been visible no upward impulses of values. Steadi- 
ness might be called the dominant phase of the bitum- 
inous coal market. Screenings maintain their recently 
acquired strength and may be slightly higher than last 
week, but the rise is not so marked as were previous 
flights. What the producers of western coals seem 
to be aiming at is to preserve a market for the dull 
season that does not register a loss to them, and it 
seems as if they had gained a little experience during 
the last year that may prove applicable. However, the 
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prospects for a steady market are by no means clearly 
defined. 

Prices for western coals generally are just about 
where they were a week ago. The closing of annual 
contracts for steam coal progresses slowly because 
prices for spot are lower than contract figures. There 
is considerable special effort being made by large west- 
ern producers to obtain annual contracts from dealers 
and to secure these they have in some instances been 
naming concessions under quotations for domestic 
grades for early shipment to country, the contracts of 
course specifying for all the business of the buyer for 
the same grades of coal, winter and summer alike. 


Buying of anthracite coal continues light. Most 
dealers are making purchases but nothing like the vol- 
ume of a year ago or even two or three years ago. The 
reason for the apathy is not understood. It is said 
to be present both in the east and west. However, the 
orders received by shippers during April of the last 
several years have been far above their ability to fill 
and the total buying this month will perhaps exceed 
the possible shipments, so that percentages of the April 
business will have to be carried over. into May at the 
advanced price. Cargoes of anthracite have been re- 
ceived at upper lake docks during the week and 
some coal has moved thence to the country. 





INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Additional Rail Service South—Object Lessons in Water Competition—Conservation of Maine Forests— 
Railroad Restriction of Westbound Freight. 


NEW SHREVEPORT-NEW ORLEANS RAIL 
SERVICE. 

New ORLEANS, La., April 16.—An event of interest 
to the trade in general and of importance to the mills 
along the new line in particular was the formal inaugu- 
ration last Saturday of regular passenger service over 
the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company’s line 
from Shreveport to New Orleans. The first passenger 
train was operated from Shreveport to this city on that 
day and the event was made an elaborate funetion by 
the officers of the new line. The road has opened up a 
rich timber territory and is handling an average of 
2,000 ears of lumber monthly, in addition to its ton- 
nage of other classes. Following are the mills now in 
operation along the line and its Winnfield branch: 
Leindecker Lumber Co., Car- Lyon Cypress Lumber Co., 

roll. Garyville. 

Davis Bros. Co., Catlin. Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., 
W. C. Corley, Corley. Lutcher. 
Black Lake Lumber Co., Gudenrath Lumber Co., Meade. 

Campti Ozone Lumber Co., Verda. 

St. Maurice Lumber Co., St. Brandford-Kees Lumber Co., 

Maurice. Lofton. 

Big Pine Lumber Co., Colfax. Little Pine Lumber Co., Em- 

Latt Lumber Co., Colfax. en. 

Alexandria Lumber Co., Pine- Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., 
ville. Atlanta. 

Hall-Cody Lumber Co., Wil- Louisiana Sawmill Co., Whit- 
helm. ford. 

Mehlig Lumber Co., Nettie. 
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TWO-CENT FARE BILL PASSES IN MICHIGAN. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 15.—The Russell-Wet- 
more bill, better known as the 2-cent fare bill, passed 
the senate last week. It will be signed by the governor 
without question, becoming effective ninety days after 
the close of the present legislative session, or about 
October 1. Only one nay vote, that of Senator L’Esper- 
ance, of Detroit, was recorded. All roads whose gross 
passenger train earnings in 1906 exceeded $1,200 a mile 
shall charge no more than 2 cents a mile in the lower 
peninsula. Roads with less earnings are limited to 
3 cents. Upper peninsula roads are limited to charges 
of 3 cents a mile. This is the bill in its essential fea- 
tures. Roads in the 2-cent class are as follows: Ann 
Arbor, Big Four, Grand Rapids & Indiana, Grand 
Trunk, Lake Shore, Michigan Central and the Pere 
Marquette. 

Roads in the 3-cent class, lower peninsula, are: 
Areadia & Betsey River, Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena, 
Chieago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw, Detroit & Charlevoix, 
Detroit & Mackinac, Detroit, Toledo & Trenton, East 
Jordan & Southern, Manistee & Northwestern, Mason & 
Oceana and the Pontiac, Oxford & Northern. 

Roads in the 3-cent class, upper peninsula, are: Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis & St. Paul, Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, Escanaba & Lake 
Superior, Gogebic & Montreal, Copper Range, Lake Su- 
perior & Ishpeming, Manistique railroad, Manistique, 
Marquette & Northern, Marquette & Southeastern, Min- 
eral Range, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
Munising and the Wisconsin & Michigan. 








MAMMOTH SHINGLE SHIPMENT. 

Houston, TEex., April 13.—This shipment consisted 
of 3,000,000 red cypress shingles on two barges of 
Clarke & Co., of Galveston, Tex. The value of the cargo 
was $16,000. It took twenty-six large box cars to 
transport the cargo from Harrisburg. The barges used 
in the service were two of the largest in the coastwise 
service and had a combined capacity of one thousand 
tons. The weight of the cargo was between 900,000 and 
1,000,000 pounds. These barges were towed by the 
powerful tugs of Clarke & Co. from Berwick, La., 
down the Atchafalaya river to Atchafalaya bay, then 
aeross the Gulf of Mexico to Galveston bay and up the 
Buffalo bayou to Harrisburg, where they were stopped 
and unloaded at the wharf belonging to the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern railroad, being handled by the 
conveying machinery installed at that place for unload- 
the cargoes of this kind. One million of these shingles 
were sold in this city to local dealers and the balance 
were shipped via the International & Great Northern 
and connecting lines all over the state. 

This shipment was the outcome of the failure of the 
Southern Pacific railroad to furnish the L. B. Menefee 
Lumber Company the necessary cars in which to ship 
its product from its mills at Berwick, La. 

This shipment of 3,000,000 shingles represents the 








output of an average mill for a period of two months, 
but the large mills of the Menefee Lumber Company 
produce this number every ten days, in addition to a 
large output of cypress lumber and lath. 

As this shipment has demonstrated that this way 
of handling shingles is perfectly practicable and satis- 
factory the L. B. Menefee Lumber Company will un- 
doubtedly continue these shipments if it finds itself 
still hampered by lack of cars at its mills. If these 
shipments are kept up it will soon lead to a water rate 
being established between Houston and Gulf coast 
points which will be much cheaper than the all rail 
rate now being charged. 

When Houston has the depth of water and wharf 
facilities necessary for taking care of these shipments 
they will no doubt be brought direct to Houston in- 
stead of being unloaded at Harrisburg. 

It is reported that a company has lately been formed 
to take care of this class of business and that it is 
building barges and tow boats and will be in operation 
between Houston and Gulf coast points by early fall. 





NEW WATER ROUTE FROM THE SOUTH. 


New York, April 11.—As the initial step toward the 
establishment of a water route to New York, word comes 
from New Orleans that lumbermen in the Teche district 
have subseribed $150,000 for the general improvement 
of the Atchafalaya river, and within a short while 
$50,000 more will be added to the fund. The river will 
be widened and deepened and made navigable for the 
largest size barges engaged in the transportation of 
lumber. In addition to the improvement of the Atcha- 
falaya the lumbermen throughout the states of Louisiana 
and Mississippi are preparing for the erection of steel 
shed docks to add to the transportation facilities by 
water. The project of starting a competitive barge 
line on the Mississippi has been under consideration by 
the lumbermen of Louisiana for several months, and 
action was only deferred through promises of the rail- 
roads to furnish greater transportation facilities: The 
Mississippi is already the scene of great activity in lum- 
ber transportation, and it is claimed that the railroads 
are already beginning to feel the effect of the trade 
digression. 





MEETING OF MAINE FORESTRY COMMISSION. 


Banoor, ME., April 13.—State Forestry Commissioner 
E. E. Ring, of Orono, has called a meeting in the 
Bangor Board of Trade rooms on Thursday, April 
18, at 2:30 p. m., of the timber land owners and others 
interested in the preservation of the forests, for the 
purpose of revising the list of fire wardens and of dis- 
cussing means of fire prevention in the counties of 
Penobscot, Piscataquis and Aroostook. 

Commissioner Ring has for the years 1907 and 1908 
twice as much money for the purpose of his department 
as in the preceding two years, the appropriation made 
by the last legislature being $20,000 for each year, in- 
stead of $10,000, as formerly, ar.:l with double the 
money he expects to perform at ]:ust double the service 
given heretofore. He proposes to increase the forest 
patrol, improve the warden service and, with the co- 
operation of the land owners, greatly extend the look- 
out system—observatories on high eminences, with a 
competent observer, suitable instruments and telephone 
connection. 

There are now in Maine but five of these lookout 
stations—three on Kennebec waters and two on Penob- 
scot waters. They are installed at a cost of $300 to 
$600 each, which expense is borne by the land owners, 
each paying an amount in proportion to his holdings, 
and are maintained by the state, which provides a man 
for lookout at about $2 a day. Mr. Ring hopes to 
establish ten or a dozen more lookout stations in 
Penobscot, Piscataquis and Aroostook counties, and the 
meeting here is expected to develop among the land 
owners sufficient interest and support to carry out his 
plans. 

At a meeting held in Waterville Thursday the entire 
Kennebec valley, from the lake to the sea, was repre- 
sented, about forty men interested in one way and 
another in the lumber business being present. The list 
of fire wardens for the Kennebec system was revised 
and includes about fifty in all. It was decided to 
establish four new fire towers, one each on Moxie, 
Tumble Over, Bald and Snow mountains. 
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PACIFIC COAST CAR TROUBLES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 13.—The car situation on the 
Pacific coast is anything but satisfactory. It is worse 
than it was a week ago and while lumber and shingle 
shippers are doing everything in their power to clean 
up orders they are retarded and prevented by the 
arbitrary action of the Northern Pacific. The supply 
of cars received at the mills today, according to infor- 
mation received at the lumber and shingle association 
offices, does not exceed 20 percent of needs and some 
of the mills claim they are not getting half of this 
number. To add to the seriousness of the situation 
the Northern Pacific is refusing to allow any of its 
own cars to be loaded, even for system points. 

Where mills have loaded Northern Pacific cars they 
are allowed to stand on the sidings or spurs and agents 
have orders not to permit them to go forward. 

The Northern Pacific, which has a large number of 
foreign cars on the Coast, is forcing the mills to load 
these in order that they may be gotten out of the way 
and the per diem saved by the transcontinental line. 
Instructions have also been issued regarding the for- 
eigns; that only a certain number of even these be given 
to the larger mills, and there are plenty of the smaller 
plants that have not received a car of any kind for 
three and four days this week. 

Millmen and wholesalers on the coast are doing every- 
thing in their power to get their orders east. The rail- 
road is the stumbling block. Delayed grain shipments 
from eastern Washington have been started to Coast 
flour mills and both the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern are using a large share of their empties for 
this trade. This movement also tends to block both 
systems and only a small amount of the lumber business 
ean be handled. 

It is true to say that the oldest orders are being given 
preference by both mills and dealers, but the rate of 
clearance of accumulated business is slow. As an illus- 
tration one firm that had 621 orders on its books when 
the Northern Pacific raised its embargo on eastbound 
shipments, on April 3, to this date has been able to 
get off only 51 of these. Another firm with orders for 
750 cars on its books has succeeded in shipping only 150 
and considers itself lucky. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers on the Coast are as anxious to ship as consignees 
are to receive stocks but they must await the pleasure 
of the railroads. 


TRUSTS IN TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, OunIo, April 15.—A lumber trust in Toledo! 
Twenty-six retail dealers in the city, fourteen of whom 
are members of a credit association and twelve of whom 
are associated with nobody but themselves—but still 
the fourteen constitute a trust. And, stranger than all, 
a trust in restraint of trade and for the boosting of 
prices. Of course the twelve free and independent 
souls blindly follow the lead of the other fourteen and 
hold their prices where the others do and are obedient 
in every way to the mighty hand of the ‘‘trust.’’ Truly 
this is a wonderful condition of affairs! 

The Lucas county grand jury has stirred up this 
hornets’ nest. Sitting in ‘‘anti-trust’’ session it is ea- 
deavoring in every way, shape and manner to indict 
the members of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Bureau of 
Credit Company for violation of the Valentine anti- 
trust law for conspiracy to restrain trade. 

About ten days ago the grand jury made a partial 
report and cleared up all the criminal cases before it. 
But the jury remained sitting. Soon rumors began to 
float about that trusts were being probed. Then the 
rumors became facts and at last the fact was learned 
that the plumbers and brick manufacturers were com- 
ing under the eyes of the jury and now it openly stated 
and published that the members of the master 
plumbers’ association and the Toledo Brick Manufac- 
turing Company will be indicted some time this week 
in all probability. Last week it was announced from 
the court house that the return of the grand jury would 
be made this Tuesday passed. But Tuesday arrived and 
no report was forthcoming. Instead of a report came 
the statement that several lumbermen had been called 
in and then it was learned that the lumber dealers were 
on the rack and that an effort was being made to show 
the existence of a trust among the local dealers. Any 
number of dealers have been called before the august 
body, but as yet nothing definite has been learned. Of 
course the dealers dare not talk or they will place them- 
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selves in contempt of court. But it is an openly ad- 
mitted fact that many of them have appeared before 
the jury and just what will develop is hard to say. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the foreman 
of the grand jury is a former contractor ana that one 
of the jurors is or was a carpenter. 

Following the successful prosecution of the icemen 
last year, who were clearly in a combination in viola- 
tion of the Valentine law—and admitted that they were 
—every business association of every sort except a 
labor organization has been under serutiny by some of 
the county officials. When this grand jury was called 
it started the probe in the plumbing matter through 
a fight between an Indianapolis plumber and the local 
organization. The Indianapolis man claimed he was 
being given a raw deal and Prosecutor Wachenheimer 
took up his fight. It is figured that after the plumbers 
and brick men had been put on the rack the lumbermen 
were mentioned in some way or other and the probe 
was started after them. 

Now it is very interesting to note several interesting 
points that are now almost ancient history. Two years 
ago when the Valentine antitrust law was resurrected 
and was being put in active operation throughout the 
state an old organization of lumber dealers in Toledo, 
who were advised that possibly they might be in viola- 
tion of the law, disbanded. There was a formal meet- 
ing and on unanimous decision the organization was 
cast to the winds. That was the last agreement ever 
made among the lumber dealers of Toledo for the pur- 
pose of protecting their own interests. 

Then followed the organization of the present credit 
bureau, which has no more to do with the setting of 
prices in the local field than a Zulu in Zululand has. 
It is just what the word implies—a credit bureau for 
the protection of its members’ accounts and for its 
dealings with railroads ete. 

Any sane person can easily see that with only half 
of the dealers in an organization, even if an effort to 
control prices were made, it would absolutely fail. And 
any person at all familiar with the construction world 
in this city knows that there isn’t a place in the world 
where there is a harder fight for business among the 
lumbermen than there is here. Not only is this true 
without the confines of the credit bureau but also is 
it true to a greater extent within the organization. 

When all these points are considered it seems that 
there is no probability of indictments being returned 
against the lumbermen. At the same time the effort 
is persistent and the indictments may be returned. But 
it is certain that no court in the world can ever find 
the local organization guilty of any trust methods. 











A MOMENTOUS CONFERENCE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 15.—A conference which is 
regarded as of far-reaching importance to lumber in- 
terests of this city and of the entire country will be 
held here April 22, when high officials of eight of 
the roads entering this city will confer with the river 
and rail committee of the Lumbermen’s Club. The 
conference will begin in the morning and will con- 


_tinue during the greater portion of the day. The com- 


mittee has been working on this conference for some 
time, at least for two or three months, and it con- 
gratulates itself that it has succeeded in arranging 
the details. The committee, upon which the burden 
of traffic problems has been placed, has sought to 
secure relief from car shortage, congestion and slow 
movement of lumber by conferences with such officials 
as it could reach in this city, but it has not accom- 
plished as much relief as expected and this is the real 
reason the question is to be put squarely up to the 
highest officials of the roads entering this city. Chair- 
man ©. D. Hendrickson is authority for the statement 
that the committee will meet the officials in a spirit 
of frankness and that there will not be any captious 
faultfinding. The objects of the committee are to find 
out from the officials the real cause of the conditions 
which have confronted shippers and to seek, as far as 
possible, to secure the adoption of some remedy that 
will give relief not only to shippers here but to those 
in other parts of the country. Those who have signi- 
fied their intention of being present are: 

Southern Railway—W. W. Finley, president; C. H. 
Ackert, vice president and general manager, and J. 
M. Culp, vice president. c 

Rock Island system—B. L. Winchell, president, and 
R. A. Jackson, vice president. 

Frisco system—A. J. Davidson, president, an] U. R. 
Gray, second vice president. 

Tilinois Central—J. T. Harahan, president, and other 
officials from Chicago. 

Louisville & Nashville—Milton H. Smith, president. 

St. Louis Southwestern (Cotton Belt)—F. H. Brit- 
ton, president, and other officials. ; 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway—J. W. 
Thomas, jr., president, and H. F. Smith, traffic man- 
ager. 

Siesouri Pacific system, embracing the St. Louis, 
Tron Mountain & Southern—Charles 8. Clark, vice 
president, and probably Stuyvesant Fish, former presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central, who recently entered the 
directorate of the Missouri Pacific system. 

Other replies are still coming in, and it is probable 
that the attendance may be further increased. 

In addition to ear shortage and congestion, an effort 
will be made to find out if there cannot be some move 
made that will result in the more rapid handling of 
freight in transit, a feature which the committee be- 
lieves cannot be too strongly presented. The com- 
mittee will bring strongly to the attention of the offii- 
cials the fact that the chief source of revenue to the 
railroads is the freight traffic department and it will 





likewise point out that the public has lost confidence 
in the railroads to some extent, and ask if something 
cannot be done that will tend to restore this confidence 
which the railroad officials themselves admit is re- 
sponsible for the adverse sentiment recently shown 
to the railroads by state legislatures. 

_ John H. Watkins, vice president of the Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Company, will give a banquet in 
honor of President W. W. Finley, of the Southern, 
the evening of April 22, and the other officials in at- 
tendance at this conference will be the guests of Mr. 
Watkins on that occasion. 





CAR SERVICE IN LOWER LOUISIANA. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 16.—The car situation con- 
tinues exasperating. Of the roads serving the Louisiana 
cypress people the Texas & Pacific now heads the class 
for inadequate car supply. The Southern Pacific service 
is said to have improved materially, but on the Texas 
& Pacific reports indicate that it is going from bad to 
worse. In the interior yellow pine country complaints 
are more numerous than they were ten days ago, indi- 
cating that the improvement hoped for has failed to 
arrive. In spite of this, however, it is stated that heavy 
shipments are moving marketward, and the cypress mills 
are sending out a fair tonnage, employing water trans- 
portation where the rail service has broken down. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade has decided to join 
the New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association and to 
adopt the latter’s plan of campaign in the attempt to 
secure relief from the abuses practiced by local railroads 
against local shippers. A conference on the subject was 
held at the Board of Trade last Tuesday afternoon. 








NINE YEARS EN ROUTE. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., April 15.—Lumbermen will be 
interested in the following report which comes 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 

A car of lumber was loaded at Bangor, a sta- 
tion on the Rutland railroad, nine years ago. On 
September 12, 1898, it was taken to Rouses Point. 
It was billed to the J. A. Shepard Lumber Com- 
pany. On October 5, of the same year, the car 
had reached Burlington, Vt., and last week it was 
pulled into Malden, Mass. It has been cast at the 
door of one firm and another only to be refused 
and started on its way in search of a home. 
Where the Shepard Lumber Company was located 
no one seems to know. In identically the same 
box car in which it was loaded in 1898 at Bangor 
the lumber rests undisturbed, with the original 
seal unbroken. The Sweezy Lumber Company, 
of Malden, Mass., though disclaiming all knowl- 
edge of the lumber, with the convincing argument 
that the concern was not in existence nine years 
ago, has consented to take charge of the lumber, 
awaiting developments. In nine years the lumber 
has thoroughly seasoned and greatly increased in 
value. However, this will be offset by the rail- 
road company’s charges for the use of the car 
beyond a certain time limit. 




















President J. H. Hinton, of the Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, stated that representatives of the association 
had conferred with railroad representatives the day pre- 
vious, and that the latter had shown a disposition to 
discuss the alleged discrimination if a friendly way 
with the shippers’ delegated representatives. He sug- 
gested that a small committee representing the Board of 
Trade and the lumber exporters get together with the 
railroad men and go over the entire situation. Follow- 
ing Mr. Hinton’s suggestion a committee was appointed 
by Chairman Blum, of the Board of Trade, to act with 
the lumbermen’s committee in a conference with the 
railroad representatives. It is confidently expected that 
relief will be secured in this matter in a much shorter 
time and in a more satisfactory manner than would be 
the case were shipping interests to plunge into a long 
legal fight with the roads. The abuses complained of 
have been whipped into shape and will be presented as 
follows: 

Discriminatory rates affecting New Orleans injuriously as 
compared with competitive points. 

Unsatisfactory handling of cars resulting in shipments 
to tributary territory being delayed to such an extent as 
to make it impossible for such territory to do business with 
New Orleans. 

Discrimination practiced by short lines in this territory 
against New Orleans for the purpose of building up small 
towns on those lines. 

Discriminations in storage and car service rules enforced 
at this point as compared with competitive ports. 

Discrimination against the local shipper as compared 
with the shipper on through bills of lading in the matter 
of demurrage. 


VOLUME OF AIR REQUIRED FOR DRYING. 


In the drying of green lumber fresh from the water 
the air supply per pound of water evaporated fre- 
quently ranges between 2,000 and 5,000 eubie feet. A 
great deal depends upon the manner of exposure to 
the air, that is, to the method of piling in the case of 
lumber. The enormous volume of air actually required 
for the mechanical process of taking up and carrying 
away the water is the best evidence of the necessity of 





positive and ample air movement. Commercial success 
in drying therefore requires that the substance be 
exposed to the air in the most efficient manner; that the 
temperature of the air be as high as the substance will 
stand without injury and that the air change or move- 
ment be as rapid as is consistent with economical 
installation and operation. Under the mistaken idea 
that heat is the only essential to the drying process, 
dry rooms are only too frequently built with ample heat- 
ing surface but with practically no opportunity for air 
circulation. Only because of natural leakage of air do 
they avoid dismal failure. Even where provision is 
made for circulation of air it is often the case that 
dependence is placed solely upon the effect of the heat 
to produce air movement. Such movement is sluggish 
at best and frequently uncertain. High stacks tend to 
improve the circulation, but in so far as the heat re- 
quired to operate them might bé otherwise usefully 
employed they are expensive as compared with mechan- 
ical means. Hence the use of the fan in connection 
with which all of the heating surface is massed in a 
remarkably small space. With the fan the volume is 
always under control, as also is the temperature. 





LOG SCALING SYSTEMS IN MAINE. 


Bancor, ME., April 13.—The uniform scaling system 
is a subject in which all the lumbermen of this state 
are interested. The matter was taken up in the legis- 
lature at the last session and a resolution was passed 
providing for a commission to be appointed by the 
governor to investigate the whole subject thoroughly 
and, if possible, recommend some system that could be 
adopted all over the state. W. J. Lanigan, of Water- 
ville, hus been selected to represent the Kennebee lum- 
bermen of the commission, and the Penobscot represent- 
ative will be named soon. 

In the old or eastern system the cubic contents of 
the log are figured and then allowance made for waste 
that will result from natural imperfections. In the 
Penobscot system allowance is made for the waste 
caused by the kerf of the saw and the bark as well 
as the natural imperfections. 

There is another marked difference in the net and 
gross scale custom. In some localities those who haul 
by the thousand are given the benefit of what is called 
the gross scale. This means that the hauler gets pay 
for taking all small stuff to the yards which otherwise 
might be left in the woods. Ten percent, arbitrarily, 
is deducted from this gross scale and the stumpage 
paid on this basis. This system allows the owner of 
the land to have it cleaned thoroughly of all small 
stuff, but for which he does not get the usual stumpage 
rates. The contract hauler gets his pay for hauling 
the small stuff. Thus the purchaser of the lumber, the 
land owner and the hauler get a fair deal. 

There is a big difference in the Penobscot and east- 
ern or old scale. A thousand on the Penobscot will 
make 1,250 to 1,500 feet, as a general rule, on the 
Machias and other rivers where the old scale is used. 

The difference in these scales, however, is simply a 
question cf reckoning. A lumberman familiar with the 
Penobscot scale can make a trade under that as con- 
fidently as he can under the old system and vice versa. 
But when logs are cut and hauled under one system 
and sold under another there is trouble galore. So the 
lumbermen want a uniform system that can be used 
and understood by all concerned all over the state. 
Lumber will then be cut, hauled and sold under one 
system and all parties will know right where they 
are at all the time. But the choice of one system is 
not an easy task and this has been left to the com- 
mission. 





CARS IN CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 15.—For the last five months 
there has been an extreme car shortage in this vicinity. 
There have not been on an average enough cars to move 
even carload freight, and on many days less than carload 
merchandise house freight has had to be left over until the 
following day. 

For a period of forty days two of the roads leading out 
of Cincinnati were unable to accept any carload freight. 
They confined their equipment to their merchandise busi- 
ness and took from their connections a little through busi- 
ness. This was owing to the fact that their lines were 
congested from one end to the other. Lumber shipments 
from the south that should have reached Cincinnati ordi- 
narily in from four to seven days have taken anywhere from 
fifteen to ninety days, this because the roads lacked second 
track, sidetrack and terminal facilities. Had the roads 
more of the facilities just mentioned the business would 
have been handled promptly and cars that made but one 
trip in thirty to ninety days could have made from three 
to four trips in the same length of time, which would have 
materially increased the car supply. 

There are no empty cars standing around in this vicinity 
on sidetracks. Every available empty is being pressed into 
service as fast as empty, and from 50 to 75 percent more 
cars could be used to take care of business offered if they 
were available. 

Another thing that tended to intensify the car shortage 
has been the lack of adequate terminal room of the railroads 
in this vicinity. It has taken anywhere from three to 
fifteen days to effect delivery of cars in this city. A num- 
ber of the railroads, however, are building large yards for 
holding the cars outside of the city, and when these are 
completed they will be able to handle double the number of 
cars that they now are. And when the belt line which is 
now proposed is in operation it will relieve the congestion 
of through freight to a very great extent. (Conditions in 
Cincinnati are no worse than in other cities. 





Had a Mill on Her Hands. 

Mrs. L. C. Nourse is the proprietress cf a prosperous 
lath mill located five miles east of Temahawk, Wis., 
which is just beginning its second season. It has a 
capacity df 45,900 Jath a day and expects to turn out 
6,500,000 lath this season. Mrs. Nourse entered the 
milling business in a queer way. A favorite nephew 
wanted to operate a mill so she erected the plant for 
him when he became old enough. He later became 
tired of the venture, leaving it on her hands.” 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





Saley as a Shingle Expert—The Golden Rule in Finances and the Farmer—Dust as a Business Deterrent—Buying Versus 
Building—Disadvantages of Mutual Distrust Among Competitors. 


Shingles of Different Thicknesses. 


‘So you are of the opinion that a 6 to 2 shingle is 
as durable as a 5 to 2, are you?’’ was the first ques- 
tion the dealer asked me after we had passed the time 


of day and settled down in our chairs, and I modestly 
told him that such was my belief. 

‘*You couldn’t make a lot of my customers believe it. 
The thicker the shingle the longer they think it will 

















“Most of us would jump for them.” 


last,’’ he replied. Especially his German customers: 
he couldn’t give ’em a 6 to 2, he said. 

[ said to him that others were not asked to accept 
my shingle views; that they were my convictions and I 
expressed them, caring little whether others agreed with 
me. I had observed for myself and if others had done 
the same and reached different conclusions I had no 
quarrel with them. 

At the Chicago convention a down state dealer asked 
me why I thought a 6 to ? shingle was as durable as a 
5 to 2, and as others appear to be interested in the 
question it may not be out of place to give my reason 
in this connection. 

In my observations in the shingle line I have not ob- 
served that the old roofs were laid with particularly 
thick shingles, and all told I have traveled miles and 
miles to see such roofs, an old timer of a roof being of 
interest to me. I have also observed that the wear on a 
shingle is immediately below the butt of the shingle 
overlapping it, this wear coming from the water running 
over the butt of the top shingle. I have seen shingles 
which were worn wellnigh in two at this point when the 
rest of them were fairly well preserved. Of course it is 
a slow process, one that extends for a quarter of a 
hundred years. I have seen several roofs which were 
laid from twenty-four to thirty years ago with a low 
grade of white pine shingle and which were pretty good 
rain turners. 

My contention is this: If I am right in the belief that 
the greatest wear on a shingle is directly in front of 
the butt of the shingle that is over it (and I believe 
many of you will bear me out in this assertion) then, 
logically, the thicker the shingle the greater the wear, 
as the water has a greater distance to fall. I see no 
way of getting around that. 

I have asked many dealers wherein the 5 to 2 shingle 
is better than the thinner ones, other things being equal, 
and invariably the answer has been for the reason that 
it is heavier. If extra heft is the only virtue of the 
5 to 2, wouldn’t a 4 to 2, or even a 3 to 2.be still 
better? We know it would not be better, as it is not a 
virtue in a shingle to be too thick. A shingle should be 
of such thickness that it will readily dry out after a 
rain, else it will rot. As I paid the freight I am ac- 
quainted with a red cedar roof, shaded by the 
limbs of a tree, that rotted out in eight years. Had 
the roof been unshaded I have little doubt it would have 
lasted twenty years, though as yet there is no man who 
can say how durable the red cedar shingles will be east 
of the Rocky mountains, as they have not been in use 
long enough to test them thoroughly. In an Iowa town 
I saw a roof that had been reshingled and the carpenter 
said that twenty years ago it was covered with red 
cedars, which was a mistake on his part, as red cedars 
were not laid in Iowa at that date. 


Care and Qualities in Shingles. 


So little confidence have I in the alleged superior 
quality of the 5 to 2 shingle over the 6 to 2 that I 
would not give a nickel more for the thicker shingle. 
With a roof of good quality of 6 to 2’s nailed with other 
than the common wire nail, I would challenge the 5 to 2 
for durability every time. 

It is surprising how many dealers there are who do 
not advise their customers to use the old fashioned cut 
nail with which to fasten the red cedars to the roof 
boards, unless their silence on the subject is due to the 





hope that they may the sooner sell another lot of 
shingles. Some dealers have influenced a hardware 
merchant of the town to put in stock the cut shingle nail, 
and in some cases where this could not be done the 
dealers themselves are keeping the nails for sale, even in 
cases where other hardware is not carried in stock. A 
dealer said he would regard it as unbusinesslike, indeed, 
to sell a customer red cedar shingles and not caution 
him against using the common wire nail. 

Just now, however, I think that none of us would re- 
fuse to take on a car of red cedars, of either thickness. 
The most of us would jump for them as a good, lively 
cat would jump for a mouse. On the authority of 
dealers who have been acquainted with the retail trade 
longer than I have, never before was there such a dearth 
of shingles. A dealer remarked that while it had always 
made him feel cheap to say grooved roofing to a cus- 
tomer this spring he had recommended it for small build- 
ings just to help him out of a hole. Others have switched 
their customers to ready roofing, one large barn having 
been covered with the latter that ordinarily would have 
been shingled. ‘‘I have shingles bought; oh, yes, I have 
’em bought, but when I will set eyes on them is the 
question,’’ a dealer remarked. Another dealer observed: 
‘*T expect that this matter of slow shipment cannot be 
shouldered on the traveling salesmen, but many of them 
when selling lumber and shingles have told a hundred 
times more about prompt shipments than they knew. In 

















“In no haste to pay.” 


the long run a man has about as good an opinion of a 
salesman if he tells him only what he knows.’’ 


The Farmers’ Long Time Accounts. 


All of us should be aware of the importance of the 
farmer. In usefulness he outranks thousands who regard 
his calling as too primitive for them—and, I might say, 
as too hard work for them. Were it not for the farmer 


* we would all starve to death, in which event where would 


the coming generations hail from? It would be necessary 
to have another Adam and Eve and begin over again. 

In common with the rest of us, tne farmer has his 
imperfections, one of which is that he does not do by 
others as he is done by, which was declared to me not 
long ago to be an inherent trait of human nature. The 
man who was trying to beat this doctrine into my head 
said, ‘‘Farmer or no farmer, the average man who 
owes you is in no haste to pay. For you to be out of 
your money doesn’t distress the other fellow a bit.’’ 

Which is so, perhaps, but we know it distresses the 
farmer to be out of his money, and he doesn’t mean to 
be. He can borrow money at the bank at as low a 
rate of interest as you or I, but he is not in the borrow- 
ing business. He would a.hundred times prefer that 
others should borrow to accommodate him. Take it in 
the tobacco district of Wisconsin, for instance, where 
the dealers carry the tobacco raisers for a year, some- 
times with interest, and oftener without; in the 
opinion of the tobacco raisers it is all right without 
interest, but the hour his tobacco is delivered at the 
warehouse the farmer gets his money for it. I don’t 
know this positively, but I think it is safe so to state, 
as it is the way the farmer has of dealing with that 
portion of the world that owes him. 

A dealer said: ‘‘I have farmers’ accounts on my 
books which are six months old—four months past 
due. If I mention interest to them nine in ten of ’em 
go up in the air. They are good for it; they are 
aware I know they are good for it, and in their 
opinion that suffices. But if Mr. Farmer sells a product 








it’s ‘Mr. Cash, come to me.’ If it be cattle, hogs, 
wheat, corn, no matter wha., he goes for the cash. 
Last fall I bought of a mau three tons of hay at $7 
a ton and within an hour after the last load was in 
my barn he had hitched his team on the square and 
was here in my office with the scale tickets. At the 
time he was owing me nothing, but previously he had 
owed four months for lumber with which he built 
a shed. My wife buys butter and eggs of a farmer; 
they are delivered by the wife and every time she gets 
the cash for them. The same farmer built a house last 
spring and is owing a balance on it yet. If the farmer 
could have his way and would treat others as he in- 
sists upon being treated the business of the world 
would come mighty near being on a cash basis.’’ 

That is the way things go, and who is to blame? 
My puritanical old grandfather once said to me: 
‘*My boy, I want you to remember that no man will 
ever take advantage of you unless he has the chance.’’ 
A proposition that is a paragon of truth, consequently 
the farmers have the chance or they would not do it. 
There are dealers who carry no accounts beyond thirty 
or sixty days unless interest is paid on them, and there 
is not one reason why as a rule this should not hold 
true in the lumber trade. But we are mortals who 
jump for trade with all the zest that a trout when 
hungry will jump for a fly. If you do not accommo- 
date your farmer customer in the way of all the credit 
he wants you are afraid he will go to your neighbor 
and buy his lumber, and if your neighbor refuses to 
give long credit he is afraid the farmer will come to 
you. If every dealer should say, and mean it, ‘‘T’ll 
not do it. The wholesale man of whom I buy must 
have his money and to meet his demand I must have 
mine,’’ the long credit business would be settled in 
the wink of an eye. As much as it pleases the farmer 
to have long time credit he wouldn’t avail himself of 
it unless we gave it to him, would he? 

So you see we are at the bottom of the whole busi- 
ness. And no doubt to the end of the lumber selling 
time there will be some dealer at the bottom of it. I 
can name at least a dozen of the pioneers in trade, in 
the prairie states, who started in by giving as long 
eredit as their farmer customers wanted, a plan they 
are still following; and such men set the pace for a 
considerable territory. These men will never improve 
their methods. To start with they were absolutely with- 
out mercantile training of any kind and they grade in 
the mereantile world as slobmagullions. Every day 
I am more and more impressed with the idea that the 
retail lumberman should know more than lumber. 


Laying the Dust. 


Dust is one of the retail lumberman’s enemies. It 
will no more down than Banquo’s ghost, and it must be 























“My boy, I want you to remember.” 


worked over if kept in even partial subjection. The 
worst case of artificial dust I ever have seen was in a 
Connecticut town where, in a wide, open, double deck 
shed, lumber was stored on the upper decks and coal in 
the lower. A picture of this unique combination was 
published in this department, but the camera would not 
do justice to the dirty lumber; only the birds could 
do that when they took their dust baths on top of the 
piles. The worst case of natural dust I have seen 
was in a Texas shed. I am sure that here the dust was 
six inches deep—at any rate there was so much of it 
that every time the teams went out or in the shed 
alleys a cloud of dust arose. Yet in neither instance 
was there a word said to the effect that the.dust was 
burdensome, or even objectionable. The dealers, I 
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suppose, had become inured to dust. They had waded 
through so much of it and eaten so much of it that 
they no longer minded it. 

The uptodate dealer, however, wants no dust in his. 
Generally he would prefer a ‘‘stick.’’ Dust is one 
of his foes and if he is not dustproof he will fight it 
the best he knows how. In part he will get rid of dust 
in yard and shed alleys by hauling in gravel or cinders. 
Also by doing this in the yard, in wet weather he over- 
comes the mud to an extent, which is only another form 
of dust congealed. In the shed alleys salt has been 
used effectively, notwithstanding it is asserted by some 
who have tried it that it does not do the work. These 
have not used it in sufficient volume. Salt possesses 
great saving power, but it takes more than a pinch of it 
to allay the dust that ordinarily rises from 2,500 square 
feet of ground, the average area of the modern shed 
alley. Even a barrel will not do it. Several barrels 
should be strewn over it, and better if a ton or so. 
I said this to a dealer and he replied, ‘‘By Jimminy! 
that would cost!’’ Yes, so it would; still, it is not 
necessary to use table salt. The cheapest salt that can 
be bought is as good as any—and in some towns the 
lower grades can be bought for little money. 

There are others who are using oil, the only objection 
to this, one dealer said, being that it makes a shed 
smell like an oil refinery. I do not remember having 
seen it used in more than three sheds and it seems to 
me it is less pleasant than salt. Then there are hun- 
dreds, aye, thousands, of us who resort to just com- 
mon water. From ’way back water has been known to 
have the quality to lay the dust, and as it costs nothing 
we press it into service, knowing at the same time that 
the after effect may be detrimental, in that if used 
too profusely it will make the alley sticky and, if sloshed 
on too freely, positively muddy. I have been in sheds 
sprinkled recently which were so muddy that it was 
necessary for me to pick my way around, else enjoy the 
sensation of walking in mud with my patent leathers. 
I dress well, beloved, when I visit you and I want to 
be able to look over your premises without doing vio- 
lence to my stylish appearance. 


Dust as a Trade Deterrent. 


Then when we sprinkle our alleys we introduce an- 
other of our foes—moisture. If a man could design a 
shed that was both dust and moisture proof what a 
cinch he would have. His lumber would always be 
elean and dry, which would be an ideal condition, yet 
there are those of us who don’t more than about half 
think so, or we would do more to bring it about. I 
eannot tell how many sheds I have seen so low that 
when there is a hard rain the water runs under the piles. 
It is not always objectionable to have water under lum- 
ber, but it is decidedly so in a retail shed. Around the 
great lakes billions of feet of white pine have been 
seasoned on docks which were built over the water, and 
it seasoned well. I have heard the manufacturers say 
they would prefer the lumber piled in this way. The 
moisture arising does not retard the seasoning process. 
The rays of the sun reflecting from the water make a 
dry kiln of the piling ground, and the breeze from the 
lake simply drives the moisture from the boards. I 
wish some of the lumber we receive now from the north- 
ern manufacturers had been piled over the water, or 
somewhere else, until the moisture had been eliminated 
from it. 

I never have heard a dealer say, however, that it 
works in any such way when the water runs under an 
inclosed shed. There it remains until the earth absorbs 
it, and it doesn’t have to stay there long until the boards 

















“Should know more than lumber.” 


in the bottom of the piles begin to mold, which is the 
initial process of decay, and not infrequently the proper 
way to treat the lumber is to haul it out in the yard, 
stick it, and let it dry. The dealer is wise who, when 
about to build a shed, does so much grading that the 
water will run the other way. 

There are locations in the east which are compara- 
tively free from dust. The soil isn’t more than an 
inch or so deep, there being hardly enough of it to make 
dust. Neither is there enough wind to stir the little 
lust there is. So many are hills, valleys and forests 
that they choke the wind off. Having come west from 
the east I thought until I became used to it that the 
wind had nothing to do but blow. Beginning with Illi- 
nois and going west as far as the Rockies, not a particle 
£ dust is permitted to rest in peace for any marked 
length of time. It’s up and about its mission, whether 





that mission be to cover our lumber or get into our 
eyes. 

The most satisfactory way that has been discovered 
to debar dust from a shed is to plank the alley and the 
soil is not then pulverized by the feet of the horses 
and mules or ground by the wagon wheels, and flying 
in the form of dust over the lumber. With a plank 
floor it is not necessary to fool with salt or perfume the 
shed with coal oil. So light a sprinkling of water 
will lay the dust on the plank that its effect is not 
observable on the lumber, and with a good, stiff broom 
and a little elbow grease the alley can be kept as clean 
as a house floor. As a dust protector there is nothing 
like it, which is only one of its several advantages. 

The dust season is approaching and it may stand us 
in hand to think of these things. If we aim to be 
as good housekeepers as our best girls are we will fail 
unless, with them, we aim to lay every particle of dust 
that comes our way. 


Cheaper to Buy Than to Build. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to lumbermen the 
wide world over, consequently I say some things in this 
department which would be left unsaid did it have a 
promiscuous circulation. Unless I had bank bills to 
burn, or my tastes were very exacting, if, at this junc- 
ture, I wanted a residence in any town with which I 
am acquainted I would buy instead of building, expect- 
ing thereby to make money. 

There are a thousand and one property holders today 
who are not thoroughly conversant with the cost of 
building. They have had little or no experience. They 
have heard in a general way that lumber has advanced 
in price, but they are ignorant as to details, and many 
of these people, if selling their places, would put no 
higher price on them than they would half a dozen years 
ago. Every day in the villages and smaller cities places 
change hands for about the same price it would cost to 
replace the buildings. The price of residence property 
has not kept step with the cost of producing it. 

A few instances have been brought to my notice. A 














“Necessary for me to pick my way.” 


place the house on which, as estimated by a contractor, 
would cost $4,000 was sold for $4,500, and the lot, 
clean, would be worth at least $1,500. A man who 
offered his place for $3,000 was told by the contractor 
who built the house that it could not be duplicated for 
less than the price he was asking for it and that prac- 
tically he was offering to give away his acre and a half 
of land. A place the buildings on which eight years 
ago cost $5,100 was sold early in the spring for $6,400, 
and the lot was valued at $2,000. If the actual value 
of the house was considered the lot was given away. A 
cottage that less than ten years ago cost $830, and was 
built on a lot for which $250 was paid, was sold for 
$1,750. 

These sales were in good towns and in desirable 
sections of the towns. The houses were well painted 
and otherwise in good repair, and merely were such sales 
as can be duplicated in almost any town that can be 
named. There come times when the owners of homes 
will sacrifice in order to turn them into eash, but in 
these instances there was no particular urgency to sell. 

If my memory serves me as it ought, ten years ago 
the coming summer was the cheapest building period. 
In the early fall of 1897 there was an advance in ma- 
terial, and advances have been no strangers in the lum- 
ber world since that date. There are real estate agents 
who are acquainted with the condition and are making 
hay while the sun shines. They are not in haste, of 
course, to inform the people who want to sell that they 
should elevate the price, their commission contingent on 
a sale being a flat rate, but they put into the ear of 
the prospective buyer the fact that he is buying very 
cheap, giving him the reasons therefor. 

If you have not noticed that in your town the 
number of new buildings has been small in proportion to 
the sales it is an exception. Should the owners of real 
estate in the villages—those people who live in a quiet 
way and know less of the world than some others do— 
awake to a knowledge of the real value of their build- 
ings more residence buildings would be sold. 








Keeping Faith With Our Neighbors. 


An Ohio dealer writes that he believes the article 
headed ‘‘Breach of Confidence,’’ published in this de- 
partment under date of March 30, is one of the best 
things he has ever read in a lumber paper. ‘‘That’s 
it,’’ said he, ‘‘we don’t have enough respect for one 
another. A dealer may think he is a unit and can do as 
he has a mind to regardless of the interests and desires 
of his competitors, but sooner or later he finds out his 
mistake. It may not be a breach of confidence in a 
large way—or, rather, pertaining to large matters—that 
will cause friction, but in very minor affairs. How often 
do we hear people say that it is the principle, not the 
money involved, they care for. If every lumberman 
would read that article in the right spirit he would be 
determined to show more consideration to his neighbors, 
both as a matter of protection and principle. If I had 
a competitor with whom I didn’t agree I would take 

















“Afraid of every shadow.” 


that article right over and read it to him and then say, 
‘Now, let’s behave ourselves and be friends.’ ’’ 

It is no more difficult for two or more competitors in 
a town to get along well together than it is for the 
members of a household to dwell in unison—depending in 
both instances on the disposition of everybody concerned 
to do the right thing. When I go into a town in which 
there is a rumpus I expect to find either a dealer Who 
is supersensitive, who is afraid of every shadow he sees 
and is suspicious of everybody, or one who is not dis- 
posed to tote fair. The meanness of the latter may not 
consist in doing big mean things—like sneaking a bill, 
for instance—but in cutting the corners here and there 
on a neighbor in a way that will continuously provoke 
and finally lead to a ruction. 

After all it is the spirit of the competitor that gains 
the confidence of his neighbors. It would be easy to 
write down the names of a hundred dealers who, did their 
actions appear decidedly wrong to an outsider, would not 
for a moment be so regarded by competitors, having con- 
fidence as they would that an explanation would set 
things right. These are* the ideal competitors—the 
dealers who have the confidence of their neighbors and 
never forget it. 





THE RATE CONTROVERSY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 13.—The complaint of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Shin- 
gle Mills Bureau and Southwesteyn Washington Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association against 123 railroads in 
the northwest, praying for the establishment of a rate to 
various points from Puget sound equal to the Portland 
rate on the same sort of shipments to the same points, 
reached the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Wednesday last, according to telegraphic advices. On 
that day the legal department of the associations re- 
ceived a wire from Commissioner Decker suggesting 
that the number of defendants be reduced so as to 
facilitate the hearing. The suggestion carried with it 
that if only the Harriman, Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern lines were made defendants much labor would 
be saved. 

Since the receipt of the message several meetings of 
the joint committee have been held and the suggestion 
discussed. All these meetings were executive and official 
information cannot be obtained. However, it is the 
belief generally among lumbermen that the petition, 
as originally filed and published in the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN of April 6, should stand. It is argued that in 
the event of the commission granting the prayer of 
the petitioners the railroads will surely carry the mat- 
ter into court, in which event the plaintiffs will be 
forced to defend themselves. 

This defense it is shown will be the same whether the 
Harriman lines alone are included or a case made out 
against the 123 lines. In the latter event a vastly 
increased territory will be opened up to lumber and 
shingle shipments. It is therefore very probable that 
no change will be made. It is said thé commission has 
been advised to this effect. 
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TEXAS RETAILERS’ TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL. 


Houston Entertains a Record Breaking Convention— Progress and Prosperity Reflected by Official Reports— 
Laying of the Trust Bogey—The Kirby Company’s Status Set at Rights by Its President— Notable 
Entertainments — Live Addresses on Live Topics—Dallas for 1908-— Tribute to the 
Secretary — Details of a Notable Annual of Lone Star State Retailers. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas, which convened in Houston 
April 9 and adjourned its business sessions on the 
evening of the 10th, was one of the most successful 
business mectings ever held by the organization. 

The Program. 

The program as made up and carried out at the con- 

vention was as follows: 


“The Wholesale Interest’’—John H. Kirby, of Houston. 

“The Retail End of the Lumber Trade’’—F, L. Hillyer, 
of San Antonio, and W. B. Brazelton, of Waco. ; ; 

“The Transportation Feature in the Lumber Business” 

Thornwell Fay, vice president and general manager of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad System. 

“The Railroad Commission Side of the Lumber Ques- 
tion’’—Hon. L. J. Storey, of Austin, member of the Texas 
Railroad Commission. 

The following officials and committees directed the 
proceedings of the convention: 

President—Ernest Steves, San Antonio 

Vice president—J. R. Darnell, Fort Worth. ; 

Secretary and treasurer—Carl F. Drake, Austin. 

Directors—W. B. Brazelton, S. F. Carter, C. A. Lyon, 
S. T. Swinford, B. F. Williams, E. H. Lingo, J. E. White- 
selle, Maurice Doke, C. H. Moore, J. R. Darnell, T. A. 
Low, Albert Steves, Robert Law, A. W. Miller, G. C. 
Vaughan, 8S. P. Darnell, J. M. Rockwell 


Standing Committees. 

Membership—Frank H. tay, Houston, chairman; 
Charles R. Sherrill, Corsicana; A. G. Anderson, Dallas; 
M. lL. Womack, Jr., Houston; H. W. Galbraith, Dalhart; 
F. L. Doke, Corsicana; D. K. Newsum, Beaumont; C. G 
Pratt, Dallas. 

Railroad—S. T. Swinford, Houston, chairman; C. H. 
Moore, Galveston; S. F. Carter, Houston; W. S. Drake, 
Austin; F. H. Farwell, Orange; Jesse Jones, Houston; 
J. M. Rockwell, Houston; Willard Burton, Fort Worth. 

Insurance—George C. Vaughan, San Antonio, chairman; 
Cecil A. Lyon, Sherman; J. } tockwell, Houston; W. 
W. Cameron, Waco; C. H. Moore, Galveston; Albert 
Steves, San Antonio: B. F. Williams, Victoria; W. B. 
Brazelton, Waco; John C. Conway, Dallas. 

Legislative—T. A. Low, Brenham, chairman; S. F 
Carter, Houston; Sam Park, Beaumont; Ernest Steves, 
San Antonio; John N. Gilbert. Beaumont; A. W. Miller. 
jalveston; B. W. Owens, Fort Worth; A. B. Spencer, 
San Antonio; A. B. Darnell, Fort Worth; J. E. Quarles, 
Fort Worth. 

Finance—J. D. Leeper, Gainesville, chairman; Robert 
Law, Beeville; John H. Griffith, Taylor; W. T. McGrew, 
Mt. Calm; R. B. Spencer, Dublin; Albert Steves, San 
Antonio; J. E. Whitselle, Corsicana; A. J. Roe, Fort 
Worth; C. F. Pannewitz, Orange. 

Statistics—R. M. Farrar, Houston, chairman; Hugo 
Sachs, Galveston; W. H. Harris, Seguin 

Lumber Review—-W. HI. Norris, Houston, chairman; B. 
S. Woodhead, Houston; M. L. Womack, jr., Houston; Ernest 
Steves, San Antonio. 
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Other committees were as previously reported in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

THE OPENING SESSION. 

At 11:30 Tuesday, April 9, Chairman J. 8S. Rice called 
the convention to order. He introduced Hon. H. B. 
Rice, mayor of Houston, who, in welcoming the lumber- 
men to the city, said: 

I think it was some ten years ago when I had the honor 
of welcoming this great organization to Houston, and I 
can not help recalling the difference and the great change 
that these several years have brought about. The lumber 
industry was not as prosperous then as now, but the 
business has become prosperous, the state of Texas has 
developed and cities have grown. Looking around and 
thinking over that past period I believe that there is no 
organization, nor set of men, in the state that has 
contributed more to her great development and prosperity 
than the lumbermen. ; 

There are many lumbermen in this city and they have 
been a great aid in pushing the city forward in both 
financial and moral advancement. 

Mayor Rice said that the lumbermen aided greatly in 
the municipal government in the cities, and spoke of 
them as the ideal men in commercial life and as public 
municipal officers. He said that next year would see 
even a greater reformation in the lumber business and 
the general prosperity of the state. 

In closing, he said: ‘* We weleome you, we are going 
to turn the town over to you and we will release the 
‘goo-goo’ ordinance for your benefit.’’ The mayor 
received a great ovation. 

President Steves, in reply to the generous weleome by 
the mayor, said: 

It is a great satisfaction to us to be received so gen- 
erously by the mayor of San Antonio. Excuse me, I 
meant to say Houston. There is only one city, and that 
was what made me say San Antonio. It is proper that 
the city of Houston entertain the association, for Houston 
owes a great deal to the upbuilding of the lumbermen, 
therefore it is proper that the convention be held in 
Houston. ‘ 

Mr. Steves thanked the city for the weleome that the 
visiting delegates had received and the committees 
for the arrangements for the enjoyment of the lumber- 
men. 

Hon. Thomas H. Ball, on behalf of the people of 
Houston, was next presented and made a most happy 
address as a response to President Steves. He said, 
in part: 

Houston bids you welcome and the fair day that dawns 
upon us bids you welcome. We are gratified that so 
many members share the joy of the meeting and the 
beautiful atmosphere, and regret very much that the very 
uncongenial atmosphere at Austin has kept a few of us 
away. 

As Mayor Rice said, Houston owes much to the lum- 
bermen of Texas, for they have built their homes and 
have done their duties as citizens and have discharged 








their duties with the credit of the highest type of 
citizenship. 

Mr. Ball spoke of the hard struggle of the lumbermen 
to bring the standard of their business where it is; of 
their humble beginning. He spoke of the prosperity 
that had come to factories, business enterprises and to 
the laborer. 

‘*We can see no reason then,’’ he added, ‘‘why the 
lumbermen should not have prosperity without being 
assailed and taxed as enemies of the people. 

‘*We greet you with open hands, hearts and homes, 
and we are glad that some of you brought your wives 
along to testify to the interest they have.’’ Mr. Bali 
paid a fitting tribute to the ladies, saying: ‘‘We are 
glad for another reason that the ladies are here. It 
has been said that the lumbermen need watching, and 
we are glad that the women are here to show that they 
do not. 

‘‘T am glad that the mayor did not say that the 
keys of the city would be placed in your hands, for 
they have been thrown away long ago and the city of 
Houston thrown open to the visitor.’’ 

He said that the pride of Houston was founded on 
the generous hospitality of the south and the thrift and 
energy of the north. ‘‘We weleome you to the fairest 
and future great city of the south.’’ 

The chairman then requested Mr. Drake, of Austin, 
and John S. Bonner, of this city, in turn to reply to 
the address, but both very respectfully declined. 

John S. Bonner, of Houston, announced that a fleet 
of barges would leave at the foot of Main street at 8 
o’elock Thursday morning for La Porte to Sylvan 
Beach with accommodations for about 200. 

After Secretary Swinford had made some announce 
ments, the session adjourned until 2:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon business session the reports of the 
officers were read. The president’s report came first 
and was brief. After the president’s report had been 
completed, Secretary Swinford submitted his annual 
report, of which the following is a digest: 

The Secretary’s Report. 

Secretary Swinford began his exhaustive report with 
quotations from former Secretary Drake, outlining the 
history and objects of the organization. Mr. Swin- 
ford’s report stated that the principles formerly obtain- 
ing are those in effect today and analyzed them at some 
length, especially with regard to the relations between 
the wholesaler and manufacturer and the retailer. He 
detailed the logical territory of each of the three 
classes and denominated Texas, with a production in 
1905 of 910,000,000 feet, as third in the list of yellow 
pine states, and said that the state’s output during the 
present year will amount to 1,400,000,000 feet of lum- 
her, of which amount 600,000,000 will be bill stuff and 
railroad material; 200,000,000 feet will go for export 
and 600,000,000 will be ‘‘ commercial lumber,’’ and that 
Texas during the present year will consume approxi- 
mately 800,000,000 fect. 

Referring to matters under the caption he Rail- 
road Problem’’ he detailed the efforts of the associ- 
ation to secure expeditious handling of shipments and 
at some length took the stand that reciprocal demur- 
rage will not solve the present transportation problems, 
and stated the following as possible solutions of the 
pending and prospective difficulties: 


éem 


The Railroad Commission of Texas called for a hearing 
on this rule as per circular No. 2387, as follows: 

“The Railroad Commission of Texas having been informed 
that some shippers are practicing an abuse of the rules 
contained in circular No. 1548, for changing destination of 
carload shipments in transit to a first destination, by 
having the shipments billed to themselves or some recon- 
signing agent at a point between origin and the real or 
final destination of the shipment, such intermediate point 
being on a line of railroad which extends to consignee’s 
place of storage or unloading at final destination, so that 
switching charges at such final destination-may be avoided, 
the commission hereby rules and so orders that such prac- 
tice is an abuse of the privilege accorded by said circular 
No. 1548, and that in cases where such practice or abuse 
occurs the through rate to be coliected on the shipment 
shall be the combination of the regular tariff applying from 
origin to such intermediate point and from point to final 
destination.” 

In lieu of Rule No. 35, just quoted, Secretary Swin- 
ford suggested the following as a substitute: 

The destination of any carload shipment may be changed 
while car is in transit or after arrival at first destination 
when the final. destination is a point beyond in the direction 
of the original movement or directly intermediate between 
origin and first destination; provided, the contents of the 
ear have not been disturbed or removed at first destination, 
subject to the following conditions and charges for extra 
service : 

(1) Only one change of destination will be permitted. 

(2) If the rates to original and. substituted destination 
are different the rate to the substituted destination shall 
be assessed. 

(3) When request for change is received while car is in 
transit no charge will be made if no backhaul of additional 
service is performed. 

(4) If request is received within forty-eight hours after 
arrival at first destination a reconsigning charge of $5 a 
car will be assessed. 

(5) A change in destination shall not be permitted if 
request is not received within forty-eight hours after car 


has reached its first destination, unless it is clearly shown 
that such change is necessary because of consignee’s refusal 
of the goods. In such cases the charge will be $5 a car, 
plus $1 a day or fraction thereof for the use of the car 
for the time it has remained at such destination, computed 
from time of its arrival to the time request for such change 
is received. 

(6) When change in destination involves direct service 
or backhaul an additional charge of %4 cent a ton mile 
will be made for all extra or additional service performed. 

Charges for indirect service under the rule to be com- 
puted upon mileage traversed to reach final destination in 
excess of haul via direct and natural route. 

(7) These changes to be requested of station agent at 
origin or first destination, or of official in charge of such 
matters. 


Secretary Swinford advanced arguments in support 
of his suggestions. Further on this point he stated: 


We believe the substitute suggested for rule No. 35 will 
solve the question of abuse of privilege. We believe such 
conditions can be prevented as existed at Galveston in the 
fall of 1906. We believe that grain can be moved and 
handled to much better advantage. We believe that lum- 
bermen can load and unload cars within the free time 
with reasonable exceptions provided. We believe that rail- 
roads can furnish more motive power and more men to 
handle cars thus released, and move them also within a 
reasonable time. 

We have invited the members of the railroad commission 
to be with us at this meeting. We have asked every rail- 
road manager in the state to come and take part in ow 
deliberations. It is our duty to pay special attention to 
the members of the commission. They have many varied 
interests to consider and weigh in the balance, and we 
must show our appreciation of them by an earnest effort 
on our part to lighten their labors as far as it is within 
our power. The railroad managers are here for the pur- 
pose of learning something, and you must meet them and 
talk to them, and you will also learn something. They are 
expected also to talk to us along lines such as we have 
mentioned, and we will leave further discussion of the 
railroad problem to them and to the members of the com- 
mission. . Ss 


The report concluded as follows: 


I am not going to dwell at length on what the association 
has done in the last year. I am pleased to say that the 
membership is growing. The report of the treasurer will 
show the condition of the finances. This association is for 
every lumberman in this state. It is not only for the big 
lumberman; it is also for the small lumberman. The pur- 
poses are plainly declared, and while the association is 
neither an apology nor an excuse yet it is incumbent upon 
us to say just at this time if there are any doubts in the 
minds of the lumbermen of this state let those doubts be 
removed, for it is neither the purpose nor the intention of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas to make any rules 
for their guidance that will conflict with the laws of this 
state. There are lumbermen in this state who are not 
members, and we feel that it is a duty they owe themselves 
and a duty they owe us to become members of this associa- 
tion, for the simple reason that the work we are doing is 
for the good of every lumberman, and each should contribute 
his proportionate share of the expense. It requires a great 
deal of time, more than one would think, and it has been 
my purpose to handle all matters referred to me with 
promptness. We want every lumberman, therefore, whose 
name is not enrolled on the roster to place his name there 
and let him take his stand where we believe he belongs. 

When we go back over the roster of the association for a 
period of twenty years, with which some of us here today 
are familiar, there are many names associated with the 
name of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. Some of 
these faces are here and we see them; some of them are 
gone. There is one familiar figure that was in and out 
with us for twenty years. To him we are indebted perhaps 
in the greatest degree for the development of this associa- 
tion. There was no man among us who had a greater 
number of strong personal friends. He gave his best 
energies for us. Now, at the time of his affliction, it is a 
duty to ourselves and a duty we owe him to say that we 
are not ungrateful nor are we unmindful of him. It is 
not within our power to relieve him, but it is our privilege 
to. say a word of comfort. As long as this association ex- 
ists, and as often as we meet to discuss and provide ways 
and means for our material progress, there is one name 
that we should always remember—Carl F. Drake. 

During the last year some cases of controversy have 
arisen, but I have had no trouble in adjusting them. The 
best evidence I can hand you of my high appreciation of 
your confidence is that in no instance has my request been 
denied but, on the other hand, prompt and courteous treat- 
ment has been accorded to me. The Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas is no mean factor in the sustaining and up 
building of this great commonwealth. To the end that our 
influence for good may avail let me say, “Come, let us 
reason together.” 


Committee Reports. 


Following came the reports of committees. The re 
ports of the committees on finance and Lumber Review 
were deferred, as was that on Insurance. 

The report. of the committee on insurance was sub- 
mitted by George C. Vaughan; on membership, Frank 
Ray; on railroads, J. M. Rockwell; on legislation, T. A. 
Low, and statistics, by R. M. Farrar. These are re- 
produced elsewhere. 

President Steves then stated that he would recognize 
any delegates for a general discussion of the reports 
or questions that were of interest to the convention. 
W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, was asked if he wished to 
he heard, and he replied that he was not ready at 
this time; that he would make his talk tomorrow. 


As to Legislation. 


J. H. Lingo, of Fort Worth, said that he wished to 
dliseuss the questions of legislation that were pending 
at Austin, but would wait until he heard those mem- 
bers who had been to Austin; that he wished to be 
enlightened before he made any remarks. 

W. M. Cameron, of Waco, stated that his visit to 
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Austin had developed the fact that an extra session 
was now almost a certainty and that the bills that were 
of interest to the lumbermen would go over. He 
advised the convention to take up the matter individu- 
ally with their representative. 

Secretary Swinford stated that it was the purpose of 
the lumbermen to take a firm, positive position, but 
that they did not propose to be offensive in these mat- 
ters of legislation. He said that Mr. Cameron’s sug- 
gestion was well taken and that he thought each mem- 
ber of the association should take up the matter with 
his representative. ‘‘All the lumbermen ask and have 
asked at Austin,’’ he said, ‘‘is to be placed on an 
equal footing with every other taxpayer.’’ He con- 
cluded by saying that the lumbermen wished to be 
only on the defensive in the matter. 


From the Absent. 


President Steves at this point read a communication 
from Mrs. Cameron, of New York city, widow of the 
late William M. Cameron, of Waco. Mrs. Cameron 
expressed her deep appreciation of the invitation to 
attend the convention and her regret that she is unable 
to attend. She said in her letter that the name of 
lumbermen of Texas at once arouses enthusiasm. En- 
thusiastic applause was given at the conclusion of the 
reading of the letter. ; 

A telegram from A. C. Petrie, of San Francisco, was 
read. Mr. Petrie sent his best wishes to the conven- 
tion. 

Committee Appointments. 


At this point President Steves announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 

Memorials—E. H. Lingo, Fort Worth; Hugo Sachs, 
Galveston; S. F. Carter, Houston. 

Resolutions—George Vaughan, San Antonio; Robert 
Law, John R. Darnell, Fort Worth; W. 8. Drake, Austin; 
J. P. Kennard. 

Nominational Cirectors—W. B. Brazelton, Waco; B. F. 
Williams, G. M. Duncan, Houston; A. W. Miller, Gal- 
veston; T. W. Griffiths, Dallas. 


As to Price Advances. 


W. W. Dexter, of Houston, editor of the Texas State 
Bankers’ Journal, was recognized. He said that al- 
though he was not a member of the association there 
was a question that was of great interest to the people 
of the state that should be discussed at the delibera- 
tions of the convention and that he would take the 
privilege at that time to state the question. 

He said that the retailers in the lumber industry of 
the state were being blamed for the advance in price 
of lumber; that such was not the case and an explana- 
tion should be made to the people. ‘‘There is nothing 
more important in your deliberations than this,’’ he 
declared. Mr. Dexter had reference to the testimony 
of John H. Kirby before the legislative committee that 
investigated the charge against Senator Bailey, in 
which testimony Mr, Kirby said in reply to a question 
of Senator Senter, of Dallas, that lumber from the 
manufacturer had advanced from $3 to $4 a thousand 
in the last ten years. This is disputed by some, who 
claim that the product has advanced from $12 to $15 a 
thousand and that this is an injustice to the retailer, 
as it is blaming them for the advance in price. 

Mr. Brazelton said that the inquiry of the gentleman 
was a leading question and that he would therefore ad- 
dress a few remarks. He declared that the invoices 
from the mills now in existence for a period reaching 
as far back as ten years would show and prove the 
difference; that the price had advanced at least $15 a 
thousand. He contended in his remarks that this ad- 
vance could not be aceredited to the retailer. He said 
that Mr. Kirby had made a statement saying not 
enough for such a large question. He continued and 
argued the question to refute the statement made by 
Mr. Kirby. 

Mr. Kirby’s Statement. 

Mr. Kirby replied that all of the delegates of the 
convention knew he was to make an address Wednes- 
day and that he was in the position of a friend of his 
who had come to ''exas with an ambition to shoot big 
game. At the point when a deer dashed past this par- 
ticular hunter he paid no attention to it. When asked 
the reason the hunter replied that he only had one load 
and was waiting until the proper time. Mr. Kirby 
said that such was his situation; he only had one. load 
on this question and that would come tomorrow in his 
address, but on account of the fact that the issue was 
raised and his name was used in connection with it, 
he would make a few remarks. 

He declared that the statement in question which he 
made before the investigating committee at Austin 
was an answer to a question propounded ‘by the senator 
from Dallas, Mr, Senter, and that for that reason he 
did not go further and discuss the lumber business. 
He said that he did not and has not done anything to 
injure the lumbermen, for he was one of them and 
their interests were his interests. 


A Question of Personal Privilege. 


Mr. Brazelton arose to a question of personal privi- 
lege. He said that he wished it understood that he had 
no intention of treating the subject in question in his 
address of tomorrow. He said that if there was going 
to be a hunt he thought he had better take to the tree 
at onee, for he was not going to refer to the contro- 
versy when he addressed the convention tomorrow. 

Mr. Lingo stated to the convention that there was a 
number of small pamphlets written by an authority 
on questions of interest to the delegation that would be 
received tomorrow and would be distributed. 

Seeretary Swinford made a few remarks previous to 
adjournment. He reminded the convention of the hour 
of convening today; that the fact that members showed 


themselves of a disposition to discuss the question just 
raised and the announcement by Mr. Kirby that he 
would treat it fully in his address was sufficient to 
warrant some good talks, 


The President’s Address. 


President Steves’ annual address was as follows: 

In submitting herewith my annual report it is a satis- 
faction to say that during the last year there were no 
matters which seriously needed the time of your directors, 
nor required any special meetings, as all matters were 
intelligently disposed of by our worthy secretary and will 
be more fully touched on in his report. 

Shortly after the annual meeting at San Antonio last 
April, owing to the resignation of our late secretary the 
board of directors were confronted with the duty of 
electing a secretary of your association. After mature 
deliberation, by unanimous assent, Mr. T. Swinford 
was elected to the position of secretary, and the ten 
months which he has given to the duties of the same 
have proven that the directors made no mistake in asking 
Mr. Swinford to act as secretary of your association. He 
immediately entered upon the duties of the association 
work with a will and determination, to build up the same, 
and the result of his work is seen in the increased mem- 
bership, and this fact of the increased membership is 
evidenced by the financial condition of the association, 
the association owing nothing and having a balance to 
its credit in the bank. 

Our secretary’s report will carry with it all matters 
which we have had up in the interest of the association, 
and I will not tax your time and patience to what would 
perhaps be but a repetition in condensed form of what 
he has worked out in detail, and I respectfully ask the 
members of this association to follow closely our secre- 
tary’s report, as there are many matters which we have 
had up with the railroad commission and general freight 
agents relative to the lumbermen’s interests which in all 
probability will come up for discussion during this 
meeting. 


The report of President Steves was unanimously 
adopted and ordered placed among the records of the 
association. 

The report of Secretary Swinford, both as secretary 
and treasurer, was adopted without dissent by the con- 
vention. 

At the conclusion of the secretary’s report the con- 
vention after a few minutes’ desultory discussion of 
various subjects adjourned until 10 o’clock Wednesday 
morning. 


TUESDAY NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Tuesday night the musicale at Turner hall in honor 
of the convention was given and was a decided success. 
The following program was carried out: 


Opening number—Selection by Hoo-Hoo band. } 

Word of welcome by chairman of executive committee— 
Ss. T. Swinford. 

Soprano solo—(a) ‘‘May Day,’’ Walthew; (b) “The 
Letter,’ Caro Roma—Mrs. J. W. Maxey. 

Baritone solo—O, Fair, O, Sweet and Holy,” Otto 
Cantor—DeWitt C. Dunn. 

Solo and double quartette—‘‘Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod,’”’ Nevin—Mrs. Turner Williamson and ladies from 
Women’s Choral Club. 

Festival march, Richard Strauss—Houston Symphony 
Club, Prof. E. Lindenberg, director. 

Violin solo—‘‘Ballade et Polonaise,’’ Vieuxtemps—Henry 
Fisher, jr., accompanied by Houston Symphony Club. 

Bass solo—‘‘Love’s Trinity,’’ DeKoven—Herbert Gates. 

Piano solo—(a) ‘‘Novellette in E,’’ Schumann; (b) 
“Venetian Love Song,’’ Nevin—Sam T. Swinford, jr. 

Contralto solo—‘I Know a Lovely Garden,’’ D’Hardelot 
—Mrs. Jerome Swinford. 7 

2aritone solo—‘‘Nirvana,’’ Adams—James H. Adair, jr. 

Choral—(a) “Blow, ye Gentle Breezes, Blow,’’ Marks; 
(b) “America,” arrangement by H. W. Parker—Houston 
Harmonic Society, Horton Corbett, director. 

WEDNESDAY’S FIRST SESSION. 

First on program for Wednesday, the second day’s 
meeting, was the address of Hon. L. J. Storey, member 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, which was substan- 
tially as follows: 

I am gratified to meet a number of my old friends among 
you, and to extend my acquaintance to and with the 
younger set who are in the vigor of their young manhood, 
and qualifying themselves so well to successfully manage 
this important and magnificent business enterprise of the 
lumbermen of Texas, and when I contemplate the enormous 
increase in the manufacture and sale of lumber cut by the 
saw mills of this state within the last decade and being 
shipped as it is, not only to supply the demands of the 
people of this great state and of other states in the Ameri- 
can Union but to a number of foreign countries, I begin to 
wonder if the time is not near at hand when the longleaf 
pine will have disappeared from the face of the earth and 
when railroads and house builders will have to look out for 
some other material to supply their demands. 

Do you realize how fast the circular saws and railroads 
are sweeping away the pine forests of this country? The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in its statistical report 
for the year ending June 30, 1905, page 71, says that the 
railroads of the United States transported that year 117,- 
222,887 tons of lumber. At 50,000 pounds, or twenty-five 
tons, to the carload, it took 4,688,915% cars to trans- 
port it. 

It is fair, however, to say that this vast amount of ton- 
nage includes all that originated on each line and all that 
was received by those lines from other lines, so that the 
same tonnage is counted by each road over which it is 
hauled. The amount of this tonnage originated by the 
roads in the United States was 65,776,694 tons, requiring 
2,631,027 cars to move it. And I see that the report of 
your secretary estimates that the products of the Texas 
mills for this year is 1,400,000,000 feet, requiring 100,000 
ears of 50,000-pound capacity to move it. Does it not ap- 
pear that the timber is being cut much faster than it grows, 
and that the longleaf yellow pine, of which we are so 
justly proud today, will soon be a thing of the past? Then 
what will the people of western Texas do for lumber to build 
houses in which to live? 

But, seriously, it seems to me that this mighty rush of 
business enterprise is looking much more to the present 
than to the future of the country, remembering only the 
thought that “the race is to the swift. let the devil take 
the hindmost man,” forgetting that wiser proverb as _ re- 
corded in holy writ: ‘There is a way which seemeth right 
unto man, but the ends thereof are the ways of death.” 
So it is with the destruction of the forests of these United 
States. It seems right unto men of the present day,_ but 
the end thereof, to posterity, how will it be with our chil- 
dren’s children? But I think I hear some one say, “Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof,” “On with the dance.” 

The Railroad Problem. 

If all men could be just and have an eye single to the 
best interests of the whole country the railroad problem 
would be one of easy solution. But, unfortunately for 
the country, all men are not built that way. The frailties 
of human nature are such that the love of money and 
political preferment too often narrow men’s yisions so they 





cannot look beyond self interest and the exceedingly small 
world in which they move and in which they vainly hope 
some day to be “monarchs of all they survey.” 

The real problem in railroad matters is not the mere 
freight rate question. That is a very small portion of a 
much larger and more important part of the real problem. 
The principal problem is to determine how best to secure 
more and better railroads and better service with less fric- 
tion between shipper and carrier, on just and equal terms, 
= discrimination for or against any person, place or 

ng. 

Unfortunately we have to admit that corporations have 
no souls. They are formed for no purpose except to make 
money; and, as a rule, are controlled by greed and are 
expected by their stockholders to make all the money pos- 
sible—I will not say dishonestly—but often without any 
consideration of the rules of justice. 

The motto of common carriers has always been to make 
the tariff as high as the commodity will bear, and as high 
as the shipper or state can stand. Such a policy inevitably 
leads to discontent, unjust discrimination, friction, preju- 
dice, resentment and hate. Hence the effort to secure, by 
government control and regulation, adherence to the doc- 
trine of good old Jeffersonian democracy of “equal and 
exact justice to all and exclusive privileges to none.” 

Rates and Service. 

_ This principle is written.down in the railroad laws of 
Texas. But increase of rajlroad ‘mileage—this better serv- 
ice and increase of railroad facilities—cannot be secured by 
an unwarranted and radical reduction as demanded by the 
demagog as he goes forth every two years in search of 
votes, denouncing the railroad commission as a failure 
and as servants of corporations, afraid of the federal courts 
ete. The bravado of such a demagog is equaled only by 
his ignorance of the law, or else he is such an arrant cow- 
ard and has so little confidence in the people that he is 
afraid to tell them the truth. 

You can just as well expect a free negro’s horse of the city, 
fed on half rations of straw, less water and unacquainted 
with the curry comb, to do as good service as the spanking 
horses of the energetic white man’s, fat, sleek and well 
kept team, with three full rations of grain a day, as to 
expect a railroad company or other public carrier to extend 
its line, improve its road, increase and better its facilities 
on a tariff that will not yield the money to pay for it; or 
expect such a carrier to cease discriminating in favor of its 
best patrons. There is a streak in human nature which 
man calls the first law of nature, “self preservation,” and 
in obedience to its demand men risk much in violating a 
misdemeanor law, and sometimes when the violation is a 
penitentiary offense. We cannot excuse them for the vio- 
lation of any law. ‘The law, whatever it is, good, bad or 
indifferent, must be obeyed as long as it is on the statute 
books; but appeals for justice must be patiently heard 
and carefully considered, and if needs be amended or repeal 
the law, the rate, rule or regulation, as the case may be, 
to do justice. That is what a man worthy of official posi- 
tion will do, let the consequences to himself be what they 
may; and none but a bigoted tyrant, coward, demagog or 
fool will do otherwise. 

Better Roads and Better Service. 

We must have more and better roads and better service. 
This we cannot secure unless the roads are permitted to 
earn it where the tonnage is sufficient with reasonable rates 
to produce it. 

Someone molded the expression that “it takes money to 
make the mare go.” ‘The expression is rather a homely 
one, but it illustrates the idea, for capital is an errant 
coward and is not easily induced to make such large invest- 
ments without some hope of a reasonable return. 

We can no more expect a carrier to render service without 
reasonable compensation than the carrier can expect to buy 
your lumber, labor or other necessary material without 
paying a reasonable price for it. I was among the early 
agitators in Texas of this subject, and I believe I, know 
what their views were upon this subject, and I know that 
those great men, while they earnestly insisted upon and 
finally secured our present commission law, which is by far 
the best on the subject in the United States, yet no one 
knew better than they, or more frankly admitted, that 
ample returns on the capital invested must be allowed the 
carrier to enable it to extend its road, increase its facilities 
and better the service. 

The railroad commission has gradually reduced the 
freight rates in this state since September, 1894, when its 
first cotton tariff became effective after the decision of the 
supreme court of the United States deciding the railroad 
commission act to be constitutional. Prior to that date 
the cotton tariff was 70 cents per 100 pounds from common 
point territory to Galveston. It has been several times 
reduced since then and is now 55 cents per 100 pounds. The 
tariff on lumber from southeast Texas was then 20 cents 
per 100 pounds to Dallas, Fort Worth and Waco and 21% 
cents to Brownwood, Cisco and Abilene. It is now 17% to 
18% cents per 100 pounds, a reduction of 2% cents per 
100 pounds, or $12.50 a carload: and so far we have kept 
within the bounds of reason on freight rate reduction and. 
in my judgment, will be sustained by the courts on all of 
our reductions and freight rates in the pending suits against 
us. I am not so confident as to the 214-cent passenger fare 
placed on a single line (the Houston & Texas Central rail- 
way). That may possibly be held by the courts to be a 
discrimination and in violation of the law. I opposed it 
for that reason, and for the further reason that I believe 
that it is of more importance to the people for us to make 
what reduction we could on freight in which every man, 
woman and child in Texas is interested. The great mass 
of people ride but little on railroads, the average journey 
being but 51.84 miles. But that order of the commission 
is before the federal court at Dallas under a temporary 
injunction and a petition joined in by all of the principal 
railroads of the state to perpetually enjoin all our present 
freight tariffs, and notwithstanding the pendency of that 
suit the legislature is discussing a bill which proposes to 
reduce the passenger fare on all roads to 2 cents a mile, 
a proposition which a majority of the commission voted 
down, because they believed the time had not come when 
all the roads could stand such a reduction of their reve- 
nues. 

Railroad Receipts and Expenditures. 

For the year ending June 30, 1906, as shown by the last 
(fifteenth) annual report of the railroad commission, the 
aggregate amount collected by the Texas roads for passen- 
ger travel was $16,144,818.96. Not over one-fifth of this 
sum was paid by children, whose passenger rate is not 
affected by this bill. Deduct one-fifth and there is left 
$12,917,855 collected from adult passengers. Reduce that 
one-third as proposed by this bill and you have $4,305,951 
as the amount of loss to the railroads by this reduction of 
rates paid by adult passengers. That would have reduced 
the pres earnings of the railroads last year just that 
much. 

Table No. 24 of our last (fifteenth) annual report shows, 
after paying operating expenses, the roads had to their 
credit $20,483,848, against.which they paid out last year 
$19.361,344, leaving the balance of only $1,122,504. So that 
if this proposed cut in the passenger fare had taken place 
last year in place of a surplus of this $1,122,504 there 
would have been a deficit of $3,283,447. It is true, I am 
glad to say, that the income of the roads for the seven 
months ending January 31, 1907, showed a marked improve- 
ment, but it is by no means certain that the next five 
months will not offset it by a deficit. Crops are not yet 
secured. Already the prolonged drouth has seriously af- 
fected a large portion of the state. Is it safe to make this 
reduction on passenger fare on all the roads to even.2% 
cents a mile when a majority of the commission refused to 
do it? Make this reduction down to 2 cents a mile, as now 
demanded by the thoughtless few, then add _ the 
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necessary increase of taxes and the poor  prospecis 
for a crop this year and what can we expect at the 
outcome? Can we _ reasonably expect much building 
of new railroads, new and better depots, the pur- 
chase of more cars? If so, where will the money come 
from? That is the problem. ‘“Oh,’’ but say they, ‘‘we 
will amend the law allowing railway companies to 
borrow more money with which to buy more cars and 
other rolling stock, not now permitted by law where the 
present excessive indebtedness had already been in- 
curred.”” That reverses the principle of the railroad 
commission stock and bond law which seeks to gradually 
reduce the indebtedness so as to enable the commission 
to reduce all tariffs. Even-handed justice, as well as the 
present law, demands that necessary expenditures should 
be earned by the carrier without an unjust hindrance 
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prescribed by law or rule of the railroad commission. 


In Justice to the Roads. 

Thus much, gentlemen of the convention, I have said 
in defense of the railroad commission of Texas when 
assailed by the thoughtless for its failure to make a more 
sweeping and radical reduction in freight rates. But 
then again the demagog and vote hunter climb in with 
the demand that Texas shall have as cheap rates for the 
farmer as in the older and more densely populated states 
—how those fellows do love us farmers—and they pick 
out some freight rate where water competition controls 
the situation and rates on local shipments. This brings 
me in further defense of the railroad commission of 
Texas to call your attention to the absurdity of such 
comparisons and to remind you by official figures that to 
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HIGH IN THE COUNCILS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


(Reproduced from the St. Louis Lumberman.) 


earn revenue there must be freight to haul, precisely as 
it is in your case. If you earn money by operating your 
mills you must have timber to saw. 


The speaker quoted the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s division of the railroads of the country into 
ten groups and its finding June 30, 1906, of total mile- 
age of 220,028.44; total gross earnings of $2,319,760,- 
030; operating expenses, $1,532,163,153; net carnings for 
1905 of $787,596,877; other income, $132,624,982; total 
income, $920,221,859; total deductions from income, 
$590,386,554; dividends, $229,406,598; surplus from 
operations, $100,428,707, and analyzed these data by 
groups. He continued: 


One other thing you will notice is that the operating 
expenses in the Texas group are much less per mile than 
any other group, while the very small amount of divi- 
dends as compared to other groups is remarkably small; 
and so far as dividends are concerned, if we confine 
our statement to earnings of Texas roads as shown by 
table No. 24 of our fifteenth annual report it will be seen 
that only seven short roads in Texas pay any dividends 
whatever, and in the aggregate paid last year on $471,- 
536.85 dividends; not that Texas roads didn’t earn more 
than fixed charges, interest, operating expenses and taxes, 
but because the earnings were used to improve and better 
the condition of their roads, just what we demand shall 
be done with their earnings. 

The fact is we have not the tonnage, the passenger 
travel or the earnings per mile that any other group has, 
and it is folly to expect group No. 9, or Texas roads, with 
its present earnings, as shown by the reports of the Texas 
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railroad commission for the year ending June 30, 1906, to 
make all the improvements we demand, make desirable 
extensions of their lines, increase their facilities, and 
better the service any faster than they have been doing 
under orders issued by the commission We have ear- 
nestly insisted on and secured many repairs, better depots, 
improved trackage, better facilities and better service, 
and I believe the roads are trying to comply with our 
orders on this subject. 


Car Scarcity and Government’s Attitude. 


As to the scarcity of cars and congestion of freights, 
it must be admitted that but few roads are sufficiently 
equipped to meet an emergency or an unprecedented 
condition like that of last fall and winter. Sometimes 
the roads are at fault; frequently the shippers are at 
fault, as was abundantly shown in our investigation of 
this question. 

It is contended by some that government ownership is 
the remedy for all wrongs and failures on this question 
instead of government control and regulation by com- 
missions. I am not prepared to admit that government 
control and regulation by commission is a failure or that 
government ownership is a panacea for all ills com- 
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plained of. I will suggest the thought that with the 
necessary extension of the appointing power by the 
president and the party in power already too great, 
it would add to the army of appointees at least 1,500,000 
railroad officials and employes. What will then be the 
power of the party in control of the government? It 
will have the treasury, army, Congress, the railroad 
employees and the president, the personal and political 
interests of each individual being to hold to the public 
teat that gives him sustenance. When, or how, could 
such a party be dethroned, and with such backing, when 
would it surrender to the popular will, if indeed that 
will could be honestly expressed and ascertained? The 
only answer to that suggestion is that such officers and 
employees should be disfranchised. Does not history 
teach us that a well organized minority, fighting to 
retain a right it has, may have and often does have the 
balance of power, and that the candidate that panders 
to the will of such an organization is apt to win the 
race? It will be a hard thing to disfranchise nearly 
2,000,000 voters at one election in this country, when all 
men are patriotic enough to vote. Can we afford to 
do it? 
Combinations in Restraint of Trade. 

The next address was that of Hon. John H. Kirby, 
president of the Kirby Lumber Company, who spoke as 
follows: 


The question as to whether there exists an unlawful com- 
bination to arbitrarily raise the price of lumber and rob 
the consumer is engrossing the public mind at this time. 
It is a question which I shall approach in candor and dis- 
cuss with frankness. 3 

Criticism of my testimony before the legislative investi- 
gating committee at Austin a few weeks ago has been freely 
indulged. Lumbermen all over this state have taken me to 
task in private letters and in public prints, but I have 
passed these criticisms up in silence, preferring to wait 
until this meeting of this association, where I might talk 
to you face to face and might relieve myself of that por- 
tion of the criticisms which is unjust to me and accept 
responsibility for such statements as were made by me 
under oath before that committee. 

The newspapers did not quote me correctly and I am not 
responsible for their views on the subject. I take the lib- 
erty of repeating here the substance of what was there said 
that there may be no misunderstanding between me and the 
dealers and retailers of this state. 

Before going into this statement I wish to say that I 
possess no information as to the retail price of lumber in 
your several communities. I do not know what those 
prices are and I do not now nor have I ever expressed any 
opinion as to whether those prices are too high or too low. 
1 recognize the dealer is the indispensable medium and 
means of supplying the wants of the consumer. He is im- 
portant to the manufacturer and wholesaler, but absolutely 
indispensable to the average consumer. It is my hope that 
he lays his profits high enough to promote safety and sound- 
ness of his own business. 

Legislative Quest for the ‘‘Trust.”’ 

The questions propounded to me by the investigating com- 
mittee were intended by those who asked those questions to 
uncover a lumber trust. They were not inspired by me and 
1 had no foreknowledge that they would be asked. It was 
my privilege merely to answer the interrogatories pro- 
pounded and not to frame statements on points of my own 
suggestion. My answers were freely made and were direct 
and candid and without equivocation. 

The questions asked me, the answers to which have been 
criticised by Texas dealers, may be boiled down and com- 
pressed into these: 

. The difference in the price of lumber now and five 
years ago. 

2. The existence of a trust among lumbermen. 

3. Agreement between wiolesalers and retailers to 
“skin” the consumer, 

In answer to the first of these questions I stated that the 
Kirby Lumber Company began business as a manufacturer 
and wholesaler in January, 1902, five years ago; that we 
adopted at that time a Beaumont price list, which had been 
in effect during the last half of the preceding year; that we 
adhered to this price list with only slight changes (the effect 
of each of which was to reduce the price) during the whole 
of the year 1902; that our sales for this year aggregated 
217,000,000 feet and the average price at which we sold 
was a few cents above $12 a thousand feet f. o. b. mill; that 
1 had recently seen the report of the receivers of the Kirby 
Lumber Company for the year 1906, during which their 
sales aggregated 301,000,000 feet, and that the average price 
at which their product during that year was sold was a 
little in excess of $15.50 a thousand feet f. o. b. mill. 

I was testifying from memory and had not the exact 
figures before me, but I have since looked them up and I find 
that the report of Sam T. Swinford, who was, during the 
year 1902, the general sales agent of the Kirby Lumber 
Company and is now secretary of this association, showed 
that we realized in that year for our product an average of 
$12.03 a thousand feet, and according to the records of the 
receivers for the year 1906 they realized an average of 
$15.64 a thousand feet. ‘These are the net prices f. o. b. 
point of manufacture. 

These figures are susceptible of verification by any person 
in this audience or elsewhere who is interested in the sub- 
ject. The affairs of the Kirby Lumber Company are now 
being administered by the circuit court of the United States 
for the southern district of Texas, and all the records of 
our company are public property. When I state these fig- 
ures I am not giving any guess as to what prices were or 
ought to have been, but am stating the fact as to what they 
were and are, without any concealment or coloring. 

Knows Nothing of a Trust. 

I was asked by the senator from Dallas why it was that 
dealers in Dallas five years ago sold lumber at $12 a thou- 
sand feet and were now selling the same grades at $26. I 
answered that I did not know it to be a fact and if it was 
a fact I did not know why it was so. He then asked me 
if Dallas dealers were now paying an average of $15.50 
f. o. b. mill for the stock they handled. I answered that 
I had no knowledge of what the dealers handled and could 
not say what the cost to them was of the grades they dealt 
in; that to give a guess as to the average price they were 
paying I would have to know the grades they used and the 
quantities of each; that assuming that they used a large 
percentage of dressed stock I would say that the average 
cost to them exceeded $15.50. 

On the second interrogatory above outlined and touch- 
ing the existence of a lumber trust, I answered that if one 
did exist I had no knowledge of it, but would be obliged 
if some person or committee would uncover it. I stated 
that there was no organization or understanding among 
manufacturers concerning prices or a price list; that it 
was a free-for-all contest and every manufacturer or whole- 
saler made his own price list; that this was particularly 
true of the Kirby Lumber Company. I stated that this 
company was not a member of, nor connected with, any 
organization on earth; that neither the court nor its re- 
ceivers received suggestions from any source as to prices 
or touching any other matter connected with the business. 

Asked if there was not a combination among the dealers 
to fix prices, I replied that I was not a dealer and could 
not answer for them, but that in my opinion there was 
not any such organization or understanding 

No Manufacturers’ Sales to Consumers. 

On the third interrogatory above outlined and touching 
the alleged agreement between wholesalers and retailers to 
“skin” the consumer, I answered that no such agreement 
existed; that manufacturers would not sell a consumer 
at a point where there was a retailer, for the sound busi- 


ness reason that such sale if made would be in competition 
with the retailer and the moment such manufacturer be- 
came such competitor he would lose the retailer as a cus- 
tomer. I illustrated this point with the following hypo- 
thetical case: Suppose a manufacturer should sell the 
senator from Dallas a car or five cars of lumber; by that 
act he would become the competitor of every retailer in 
Dallas; to preserve their own business the retailers would 
he compelled to cease to handle that manufacturer’s product 
and he would promptly lose all of their patronage. He 
could not afford to sacrifice the sale of 100 cars to Dallas 
dealers in order to get a five-car order from a customer, the 
price in each instance being the same. It is a law of com- 
petitive business as old as civilization itself and will 
continue as long as time lasts, that every wholesaler must 
respect the rights of his retail customer wherever a re- 
tailer is a necessity in the distribution of his product. 


An Attitude Unchanged. 

Now, my friends, the above in brief is the substance of 
my testimony then on these subjects and is what I have to 
say now. Some of you have taken offense at my statement 
of the average price realized by my company for our 
product in 1902 and by the receivers for our product in 
1906, but these are the facts and there is no power on 
earth to change them. The records are here in the court 
and open to the investigation of all the world. 

It is true that since 1902 the sales of this company 
have averaged lower than $12. It is also true that the 
prices on grades have fluctuated and have not at all times 
borne strict relation to each other. Tor instance, in 1904 
our No. 1 common sold at an average of $9.41, whereas in 
1906 that quality averaged $14.55. In 1904 shorts and 
culls sold for an average of $6.63, while in 1906 the same 
stock sold for $9.09. These figures are taken from our 
books and are the f. o. b. mill prices. Instances can be 
cited where the fluctuations between 1902 and 1906 were 
wider than those I have named, but the fact nevertheless 
remains undisputed and uncontrovertible that the average 
of all our sales for 1906 was only about $3.60 more than 
the average of all our sales for 1902. 

Other manufacturers have obtained higher prices for 
their product on the average than we have. The people 
who will feel genuine surprise at our averages are our 
competitors in the manufacturing business who have been 
selling higher than we and have realized more for their 
stock than we have. 


Status of a Great Manufacturer. 


I do not know what you have been doing as dealers, but 
I do know that with few exceptions you have been handing 
me the hot end of the stick ever since I have been in the 
business. I became a manufacturer in January, 1902, a 
little more than five years ago. I invested the bulk of my 
fortune in this business, and from that day to this I have 
not received one penny of income from that investment, 
while I hope you have had your fair returns each day and 
each month and each year since then. I acquired fourteen 
mills, the majority of them small and of little value, out 
of 359 then selling their product or a part of it in Texas, 
the same as those I bought were. I adopted a price list 
without change which had been in effect more than six 
months before I began business. I was paying the highest 
price for stumpage ever paid in Texas, and my first official 
act was to reduce the hours of labor in my mills without 
any reduction of the daily wage scale, the effect of this 
being to increase to me the cost of my product above any- 
thing at that time ever experienced in the lumber terri- 
tory. I sought through a of manufacture to over- 
come these disadvantages. I improved my tram roads, 
bought steam skidders and log loaders, modernized my 
mills and substituted bands and gangs for circulars; built 
dry kilns and extensive sheds, employed the highest skill I 
could find and devoted myself to improving the grades, but 
more than all to saving every part of the log except the 
bark. If the Kirby Lumber Company is making more money 
today than in 1902 it is more because of these improve- 
ments in its plants and economy in its management than in 
an advance in the price list. The advance in its average 
sales is more than overcome by the advance in labor, in 
feed stuff, in mules, in iron and steel, in machinery and in 
stumpage. 

Not Responsible for Advances. 


About the time I began business it was said all over 
Texas that “you advanced the price of lumber to the con- 
sumer and when your customers complained what answer 
did you make?’ Do you remember? If you do not, I do. 
You said: “John Henry Kirby has bought up all the mills 
and has advanced the price of lumber on us and we are 
compelled to raise the price of our stock or quit business.” 
That is what you said then. Do you think it was right 
to say that? ‘The truth is that during the whole of the year 
1902, when our total sales were 217,000,000 feet, less than 
10 percent of that amount, about 20,000,000 feet, was con- 
sumed in Texas and a large proportion of that 20,000,000 
feet was consumed in Houston and Beaumont. You com- 
pelled us to’ go to other states for our market, for having 
held us up to the patrons of your yards as exacting monopo- 
lists and having by that act poisoned the minds of your 
customers against our product you could not expect those 
customers to buy our goods, hence you bought your own 
supplies from our competitors with the express statement 
that you would assist in the annihilation of a trust, which 
you well knew existed only in your own imagination. I do 
not say that every dealer did this, but many of them did. 

Many of you today are telling your customers, and 
within a month the president of this association has writ- 
ten to your secretary that the people of Texas hold me 
responsible for the sdvance in the price of lumber. In- 
deed, you continue to give me the hot end of it every day 
you live, whereas you know, as well informed lumbermen, 
that I have no more power to fix the price of lumber in 
‘Texas than I have to fix the price of wheat in Minneapolis 
or the price of pig iron in Pittsburg. Only last week a 
friend of mine in this city, a woman who desired to build 
a house, came to me and stated that the price of lumber 
was so high that she could not succeeed with her building 
plans and she had been told by the contractors that it was 
in consequence of my control of the situation that such 
high prices were asked.and she desired to appeal to me 
as her friend to relax a little in her behalf and let her get 
her supplies on a basis that would enable her to carry 
through her plans. 

When the president of this association writes that the 
people of Texas hold me responsible for the advance in 
lumber, and when most of you dealers tell your customers 
and write to your friends in other towns that the greed 
of John Henry Kirby is about to arrest all progress in this 
state, and when the dealers in my home city and the con- 
tractors, most of whom are my personal friends, have so 
little regard for the actual truths surrounding this lumber 
market that they make these misleading statements about 
me, can you blame me if I stand in front of you and to 
your face tell you that I have a grievance and that you 
are giving me the hot end of the stick in an unfair, un- 
neighborly and unmanly way? 


Where the Responsibility Lies. 

Why do you not say to your customers that God 
Almighty Himself is responsible for the fact that all values 
in this matchless country of ours have during this period 
of unprecedented prosperity reached a higher level? He 
has sent His rains and brought abundant harvests to our 
fields throughout the length and breadth of this great re- 
public. He has shielded the people from epidemic and from 
pestilence. He has maintained them in healthful vigor and 
industrial activity. He has permitted them to create wealth 
more abundantly than during any previous period in our 
history. He has shown them into the bowels of the earth 
and they have produced coal and iron, gold and silver and 


other precious metals of the highest values in the history 
of the world. 

Why do you not tell your customers that the productivity 
of a great people has added to the nation’s wealth in such 
tremendous volume that there is prosperity in every village 
and hamlet, in every farm house and hut, in every city and 
mart on all this continent? 

Why do you not tell your people that the price of lumber 
is not as high as it ought to be nor as high as it will be? 
Do you not know that in all the history of the world in 
periods of great gold production all commodities which are 
limited in supply, such as our forests are, invariably ad- 
vance in value? Here we have a period of enormous gold 
production and coéperating with it a long succession of 
abundant crops selling at abnormally high prices. Do you 
not know that this breeds prosperity and that all commodi- 
ties and especially such necessities as lumber must increase 
in demand and therefore bring better prices? We have not 
reached the top of our lumber values. On the contrary, 
every item that enters into its production has during the 
past five years sustained an increase of all the way from 
50 to 500 percent. 


Price Increase Factors. 


Labor, skilled and unskilled, has increased 50 percent; 
feed stuff has increased 72 percent, track material has in- 
creased 60 percent, tools 55 percent, machines and machinery 
180 percent, mules 100 percent, stumpage 400 percent; and 
in addition to this the forests have receded and manufac- 
turers are compelled to transport their logs greater distances 
at increased cost. While all this must be met by the manu- 
facturer, the average price of his product, as these public 
records of the Kirby Lumber Company absolutely prove, has 
advanced only 30 percent. 

It will be seen that the product of the mills as measured 
by the manufacturer’s price has not sustained its just pro- 
portion of this increase in values, but it is coming. The 
supply of raw material out of which lumber is created is 
growing more limited each day, and that of itself would 
put up the price of the finished product if nothing else did. 
I predict here and now that another five years will see an 
average increase of at least $5 a thousand feet and it may 
be $10 a thousand feet on all grades of lumber produced 
by Texas mills. 

I do not know and I do not undertake to say what you 
retailers are charging your customers for the stock you 
handle, but I do say that it is my hope that you are doing 
a fairly profitable business and reaping your just reward. 
I make the further statement, however, that if you are 
charging too much it will recoil on you and result ulti- 
mately in the destruction of your business. 


Justifiable Resentment. 


I wish to say that I appreciate such patronage as you 
have seen proper to give my company, but I wish it under- 
stood here and now that I challenge the misstatements some 
of you have seen proper to circulate, to the effect that I 
have monopolized the business of manufacturing lumber in 
this state and to the further effect that I have put up lum- 
ber prices on the people of Texas, reasonably or unreason- 
ably. As a Texan and as one who loves his state, who de- 
sires to see its hills and valleys dotted everywhere with 
comfortable and happy homes, tenancies destroyed in its 
cities and firesides owned by families substituted therefor, 
and the progress, prosperity and ultimate glory of the most 
magnificent commonwealth in all this great republic perma- 
nently and eternally established, I do resent being misrep- 
resented by any class of citizens whether they be lumber 
dealers and members of this association or whether they be 
politicians who lie to obtain public office. 


That Farcical Lumber Trust. 

All of you know that the talk about a lumber trust, so 
far as Texas is concerned, is the veriest nonsense. ‘There 
was a time not many years ago when manufacturers got 
together and formed among themselves what the political 
doctors of the present day would denominate and denounce 
as a combination in restraint of trade and a conspiracy 
against the liberty of the people. These manufacturers in 
those days sought to overcome the law of supply and de- 
mand by getting together and reducing the volume of their 
product, and by an ironclad agreement maintaining a price 
list. Every one of you knows that all efforts in this direc- 
tion were utterly unavailing and that as recent as ten years 
ago all the products of the mills grading No. 1 common and 
below were selling at less than the cost of manufacture 
notwithstanding all manufacturers were in an iron-clad 
agreement to maintain prices. In those days patriotic Tex- 
ans could get together and consider ways and means of 
keeping their mills going, their labor employed and sufficient 
revenues coming in to prevent the destruction of the busi- 
ness of manufacturing lumber in this state. But all the 
efforts of those manufacturers were unavailing and no pros- 
perity came to this branch of the people’s business until the 
law of supply and demand intervened. This law is as in- 
exorable and potential as any law of nature. It is higher 
than any statute. It is a part of the wisdom of God and 
His people everywhere are controlled by it in all business 
transactions. Perhaps the hand of monopoly can cripple it 
and to an extent overcome it, but there is no monopoly of 
the lumber business, especially the business of producing 
lumber, and if all the mill owners of America were to get 
together and agree upon a price list not in accord with the 
law of supply and demand all of you know from experience 
that it would be cut before the parties to the agreement 
left the building in which such convention might be held if 
some of you retailers handed out a tempting order at lower 
figures than those agreed upon in convention. 


Factors in Prosperity. 


One of the things which have brought prosperity to the 
manufacturer of yellow pine lumber has been the diminution 
in the output of white pine. Here this same law of supply 
and demand gets in its work to increase the business of the 
yellow pine manufacturer and merchant and enable him to 
obtain more for his product. As is well known, the white 
pine supply has for many years come principally from the 
upper Mississippi country, and from Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Iowa. The great Mississippi valley, extend- 
ing from Oklahoma to the lakes, which ten years ago took 
little of our product, now draws largely from us, owing to 
the fact that our white pine competitor finds himself from 
the exhaustion of his timber supply unable to meet this de- 
mand. I have not been able to obtain the output for those 
white pine states for 1906, but for 1905 Michigan produced 
more than 1,000,000,000 feet less than for the year 1900; 
Wisconsin 750,000,000 feet less; Minnesota, 400,000,000 feet 
less, and Iowa 100,000,000 feet less. Here in these four 
states is a shrinkage in lumber output of 2,250,000,000 feet 
a year. This alone is almost twice the total output of the 
state of Texas. This deficit in the product of these states 
will increase as time goes on so that five years from now 
it will amount to 5,000,000,000 feet annually or more, and 
to supply this deficiency drafts will be made on the yellow 
pine forests of the south. The demand from this cause 
alone would put higher values on the product of southern 
mills, even though the country was not involved in the gen- 
eral prosperity which for. the past term of years has 
blessed us. 

Misinformation of Politicians. 

The political spellbinders and stump orators and office 
seeking demagogs of Texas have an idea that our state is 
a leader among lumber producers and that the stock con- 
sumed in Texas is the product of Texas mills. You as lum- 
bermen ought to make some effort ‘either to disabuse their 
minds of this erroneous impression or to educate their con- 
stituents against their false assertions. Both Louisiana and 
Arkansas market their product in part in this state. Ark- 
ansas produces more lumber than Texas, and Louisiana mills 
produce nearly twice as much as Texas mills do. It is 
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utterly impossible for Texas, which, in the past twenty-five 
years, has produced only about 3 percent of the lumber con- 
sumed in this country, to form a trust which would regulate 
prices even though every mill in this state were owned by 
the same person or by the same corporation. 


Some Facts in Brief. 


In conclusion, I reiterate: 

1. The Kirby Lumber Company, owning thirteen mills 
out of more than two hundred located in Texas, and out 
of 1,200 yellow pine mills with which its thirteen are in 
competition, is totally without power to fix prices. 

2. The effect of organizations like the Kirby Lumber 
Company is to introduce economies in manufacture and 
the tendency is therefore to reduce rather than to raise 
the price of the product. 

3. When we began business in 1902 we did not advance 
the price of lumber one cent; on the contrary, we adopted 
a price list already in use in the Beaumont district and 
we adhered to this price list until the receivership in 
February, 1904, and the only changes in that price list up 
to the time of the receivership were reductions and not 
increases, 

4. The average of all our sales for the year 1902 was 
$12.03 a thousand feet f. o. mill; and the average of 
all sales by the receivers for the year ended February 1, 
1907, was $15.64 a thousand feet. 

5. Texas dealers do not buy their lumber from us ex- 
cept to a limited extent, but compel us to find a market 
in other states. 

6. The only power we have and the only influence we 
exert is to reduce the price at points where the dealers 
are not also manufacturers. 

7. We are not retailers and have nothing to do with 
and no knowledge of the price the consumer pays. 

8. If national prosperity continues and the present high 
wage scale is maintained in our mills; if the prices of 
feed-stuff and of live stock, especially mules, and if the 
advances in mill supplies, iron and steel and machinery 
and other things used in lumber production, are sustained, 
then the price of lumber f. o. b. mills must be raised and 
will be raised, 

9. With the passing away of the white pine forests 
with which we are now, in competition an increasing de- 
mand will be made on yellow pine mills which of itself 
will advance the price of our product. 

10. Lumber values are regulated solely by the law of 
“supply and demand’’—a law having origin in the divine 
economy of God and therefore higher than the act of 
ligislatures and not affected by the roar of the demagog. 


In order to avoid any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing as to the figures given in his morning address Mr. 
Kirby came before the convention again in the after- 
noon and supplemented his previous address by in- 
cisive, conclusive argument. 

Conditions as Viewed by the Retailer. 

The principal address from the viewpoint of the 
retailer was made by W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, who 
followed Mr. Fay as follows, his theme being ‘‘ The 
Kicker’’: 

The world detests and deplores the kicker. He has few 
friends and enemies in plenty. His friends pity him, his 
acquaintances avoid him and generally he travels a hard 
road. ‘The best that can be said of him is that “he means 
well, but acts badly” ; and the chronic kicker who kicks from 
temper and temperament usually has an oversupply of ways 
to make the world hate him. But there is much to be said 
for the kicker who kicks either judiciously or injudiciously. 
Except for him the weak would be driven to the wall; the 
democracy would soon be an autocracy and the world upside 
down from our standpoint. We Americans are given to an 
easy-going acceptance of all that comes, saying to ourselves, 
“What is the use of kicking? Why not be good tempered 
and put up with the impositions and pass it on to the next 
fellow?’ This is perhaps the easy way, but it rights no 
wrongs. Now the retail lumbermen this year have had more 
than their share of kick coming and have largely developed 
the talent, and this is to ask that they keep up the good 
work and make effective their protests against many. of the 
evils from which we are suffering. The year has given us 
all a full share of things for which to be thankful. We 
have reasonably prospered in many ways, but the abuses 
under which we have suffered have taken out of our tempers 
compensation for what it has put into our pockets. 


Early ‘‘Kicks.” 


As a dealer I commence kicking at the beginning. 

First. To sell lumber we must get it. We take up the 
stock sheet from a good, big manufacturer. His travel- 
ing man tells us he has 24,000,000 feet of lumber on his 
yard, but is unable to accept an order for a mixed car 
of common 2x4 dimension. Why is this? Is his judg- 
ment so bad that he cannot understand the reasonable 
supply and demand, or is he cutting timber too small to 
make 2x4’s? The above proposition is not supposition. 
A traveling man told me they had 21,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber at one mill and could not accept an order for a 
mixed car of 2x4’s. 

Next. After the mill has accepted the order and pre- 
pared the stock they ask the railroad for a car to load, 
and then commences the work on the railroads. The 
railroads are badly burdened with overprosperity—so 
much so that they can not take care of their traffic in sat- 
isfactory shape. We all realize this and are patient ac- 
cordingly, but they have several kicks coming to them. 
In one case my application has been made continuously 
since September 21 at one shipping point for cars for 
material on sidetrack ready to load, and up to this good 
day, April 6,not a single car. Every dealer who handles a 
considerable amount of lumber will show you orders three 
to six months old when he has been continuously wait- 
ing for cars. There is a big kick coming as to the man- 
agement, for some mills are able to ship through favorit- 
ism or oversight while others are tied literally hand and 
foot, if they write the facts. It would seem that fair- 
ness and equity would make a reasonable distribution and 
that discrimination—through either intention or oversight 
—ought to be kicked against and corrected. 

Kick No. 3. The railroad, through a sense of justice, 
kindness, courtesy or favoritism, having furnished the 
car, the dealer immediately proceeds to tell his customer 
that “the lumber or shingles will be along for his house 
pretty soon and that he can put a roof over the head 
of his family,” and he exhibits the invoice and bill of 
lading. After about twenty days of anxious waiting he 
commences to wire, and finds that the car has gotten to 
a junction point and is assured that “it will be traced 
and hurried through to destination.’’ Maybe it comes 
and maybe it doesn’t. There are hundreds of instances 
where cars are sixty days in transit from one point in 
Texas to another. Naturally cars are scarce when loaded 
cars cover miles of sidetrack, and naturally the dealer 
kicks if charged demurrage for a day’s overtime on a car 
that has been in transit thirty to sixty days longer than 
is reasonable. 

I suppose the railroads are unable to move cars be- 
cause of lack of motive power, perhaps lack of labor, 
but there is a kick coming and we should all join in it 
and try to have reasonable service from all who serve 
us for our money. The car sometimes reaches destina- 
tion with an overcharge, which overcharge, though plain 
on its face, will hang up in a claim department six 
months before they can see it and pay it. Why? 

The Unreasonable Customer. 

Our customer comes around to buy a bill, and when 

we have figured it up he goes up in the air at the prices 


he is being charged; tells us that ‘‘ten years ago he 
bought $10 a thousand cheaper from us; that we are 
robbing him;’’ hunts up his old invoice; shows it to us 
to prove it. He tells us “that the largest lumber manu- 
facturer in the world told the legislature that lumber 
had only been advanced $3 a thousand,’’ and we can 
only partly pacify him by showing him invoices from 
the mills now controlled by the same party, dated ten 
years ago, and thus show him and try to convince him 
that the advance on our lumber yard stock by these same 
mills has averaged $15 a thousand, but he goes home 
mad, with the idea strictly in his mind that we had 
faked invoices, or else that the said largest lumberman 
was mistaken in his statement, the presumption of course 
being against us, for we got his money. 

We remit promptly for our invoices, the mill man hav- 
ing been our friend, before we got the lumber from the 
railroad. At the end of the month we send around the 
bill to our customer, who tells the collector that he will 
pay it next fall; that we robbed him anyhow and he is 
going to take it out in interest. We then go arouml to 
the bank and borrow some more money to pay our mill 
man and freight bill. 

A customer comes in who has lived in east Texas. 
He knows a man who has a big saw mill sawing 3,000 
feet a day and who will sell him his lumber at $15 a thou- 
sand. He wants you to furnish him lumber on the same 
basis. Your answer is, first, that that kind of lumber 
manufactured in that way will not please him; that you 
cannot afford to handle it because, first, it is rough, ir- 
regularly sawn and green; that the freight on it, being 
green and rough, will make it cost him about as much 
as good lumber. 3ut of course he knows better and 
ships in one or two cars of it. He will admit to you 
that he was badly bitten in both the quality and the 
cost when he gets the lumber and pays freight on it; 
but, being human, he tells all his neighbors what a 
good trade he made. And the result is that your little 
business is demoralized, you lose the sale of some good 
bills which you had counted on, the profits of which were 
to feed your family. You are a citizen, public-spirited; 
help to keep up the church, the charity and the public 
enterprises. Your name heads all the lists and no beggar 
overlooks you. The state requires an occupation tax. 
You have money invested in lots, houses, teams and 
clerks for the purpose of supplying your trade territory. 
And common sense should tell your customer that you 
are entitled to serve him and to realize a reasonable 
profit for doing so, but human nature is ever the same 
and you are the sufferer. 


Where Consideration Is a Boomerang. 


Some good mill man with whom you have spent your 
money for years and who, under what we dealers pre- 
sume to be the very prosperous conditions and large 
profits of manufacture, should be desirous for you to 
make your little margin of profit, writes you a nice letter 
and tells you he has a brother or a brother-in-law, a 
cousin or an aunt, who lives in your vicinity and wants 
to build a house, and has written him for the lumber bill; 
that he has told this relative that he will furnish it to 
him at what it costs to manufacture it because he is 
kin, and that he hopes you will not take it amiss. The 
lumber bill naturally costs the kinsman very much less 
than the mill man would accept from you for the same 
bill. The kinsman spreads the news among your cus- 
tomers as to the cost of his lumber bill. Your customers 
know nothing of the conditions, and immediately the news 
goes out that you are a robber who has broken into the 
lumber business. 


The Brighter Side of the Shield. 


If this was a pleasant subject I could string it out 
for an hour longer, but to keep tears from your eyes it 
is better now to look on the other side a little. First, 
the manufacturers have done their best to fill orders for 
their customers. Some few of them seem to have for- 
gotten old days when they needed us and are as inde- 
pendent as the proverbial “hog on ice;’’ but generally 
speaking they have been sleepless and tireless in_ their 
efforts to take care of customers. Next, the railroads 
have written us nice letters and told us how hard they 
were trying, and unquestionably have striven hard, per- 
haps not effectively, to give some relief to the situation. 
They have in cases, through policy, necessity or disposi- 
tion, discriminated, but in most cases the managers have 
tried to help us, and the work of the railroad commission 
has been unceasing. And many of our private grievances 
would be satisfied if the full conditions under which the 
railroads have labored were understood and if personal 
acquaintanceship with the operative managers gave oOp- 
portunity to know their troubles. 

Our customer, having gotten over his grumble at the 
price, does tell us that it was a fine bill of lumber; that 
the grade was better than he ever saw before and the 
manufacture perfect. And when he does pay the bill in the 
fall he grumbles a little at paying interest on it, but settles 
up in full. Says he had a good year, made lots of cotton 
and wants lumber to build a barn. 

The fellow who shipped in his lumber comes around to 
tell you that he has to build again, and he believes he will 
try some of your No. 2 stock. You sell it to him and 
charge him a good stiff price to get even, and as he feels 
a little ashamed of himself he passes it and does not 
grumble. 

Next, while retail merchants are making smaller per- 
centages than in the past trade has been all that we could 
supply, and the volume has made up to us a profit better 
than in former years when we sold less lumber at better 
percentages of profit. The good crops have made all our 
neighbors to prosper. And when we want to kick we have 
to go off and kick privately, for the other fellow is smiling 
and it is not becoming to register the proper kind of a 
kick to a man who is in a good humor. 

All of which calls for a little sermon, the text of which 
is that “it is right, proper and necessary that the abuses 
we suffer should be met with protest and with all effort 
possible to right them; that we should arm ourselves with 
the right, stand our ground and oppose with all that is 
within us oppression, injustice, mistakes or delays which 
injure.’ We should do it, however, with the charitable 
belief that the wrong will be corrected when shown; that 
the oppression will be righted; that most of our troubles 
come not from desire of our troublers but from oversight, 
worry or unintended fault. And in our own dealings with 
our customers:and toward our competitors we should carry 
the broad idea of courtesy, helpfulness and fairness, seek- 
ing not to better ourselves at the cost of another but striv- 
ing to give good value in business, friendship, affection and 
kindliness toward all with whom we come, upbuilding our- 
selves rightly and righteously; upbuilding our communities, 
our churches and charities, and our grand old state by all 
that is in us of ability and good citizenship. 





The next speech was delivered by H. L. Hillyer, who 
said among other things that the retailer was not at all 
to blame for present high prices of lumber, and that 
really the retailer was not making near as much out 
of the business as some people seemed to think. The 
speech of Mr. Hillyer was the only one delivered extem- 
poraneously and it was also the shortest, requiring 
only ten minutes in delivery. 


Reports of Committees. 


This speech completed the program as to addresses. 
The reports of committees as previously referred to 
follow: 


Committee on Insurance. 


We herewith submit the seventh annual report of the 
lumbermen’s underwriters, and it is a pleasure to be able 
again to submit one that we feel our members will be sat- 
isfied with. 

Our losses on series A have been quite a little larger than 
in the past and this is partly accounted for on account of 
the membership having been larger, and, of course, with 
larger premium receipts, and even this loss compares favor- 
ably with the usual loss of the old line insurance companies 
on similar risks. The total loss in this series referred to is 
$11,308.58, and after deducting expense paid per the report 
that our secretary will submit, we have left a net profit 
on premiums paid of 46% percent, and in this series we 
have made a net increase of membership of sixty members 
and a net increase of insurance in force of something over 
$250,000, having now nearly $2,500,000 insurance in force 
in series “A.” 

In the second series the showing is better. Our losses 
have been very light, only some $400, and after deducting 
expense paid of about $2,500 we show a profit for the year 
of 78 percent on premiums received in this series, and there 
are forty-two new members and a gain of $230,000, making 
a total of insurance carried of some $850,000 in series “B.” 

There has been no dissatisfaction expressed by any of 
our members to your board of trustees, and the net gain in 
membership has been greater than in any year in the past, 
so that we cannot help but feel very much pleased over 
the outcome of the past year as to our insurance. 

You will receive a full report from our secretary, going 
into the matter of losses and expense account in detail, 
also showing you the amount of cash on hand and how it 
is invested, which will, we trust, be satisfactory to you. 

Now, it seems to us that the affairs of the lumbermen’s 
underwriters are perhaps left too much to your trustees, 
and that at our annual meeting we should have more sug- 
gestions from the members. We know that with the large 
membership that we have if they would only think over 
the insurance feature of the organization carefully they 
would be able to give us some advice that would be of 
material benefit to us all. We feel that perhaps you are 
too prone simply to look over the report and think it is all 
right, drop the matter and say nothing. For instance, in 
the matter of fire protection at all of our yards and also 
in the matter of keeping our yards clean ‘and free from 
rubbish of all kinds, and many other suggestions that might 
come up, a discussion of these things, it seems to us, would 
redound to the general good of all of us, so that when we 
go home we would look over our yards and see if there 
were not some improvements that could be made that 
would reduce the hazard, and as we are equally interested 
in these fire losses anything that can be done by each one 
al us to reduce the fire risk will be for the benefit of 
all. 

While our membership has increased very hi s sly 
during the last year there are still oon ton ae 
state that are not with us. The prorata of expense is 
reduced by the more insurance that we can carry. and 
this insurance feature of our organization is one that ‘has 
saved all of its members a great deal of money in the 
past years and is one of the most direct and substantial 
benefits that accrue to us, so that we feel that all of our 
policyholders should be members of this organization. as 
it is a direct result of association work in the past 
Respectfully submitted, GeorGe C. VAUGHAN, Chairman 
Membership. 

Your committee on membership begs 
as follows: 

We are advised by the secretary that the roster of the 
association is gradually growing and that a great interest 
is being manifested from all parts of the staté in the 
working of the association. We have during the year 
at different times taken up this matter with the various 
salesmen that many lumbermen in the state who are 
not posted could be fully informed. We are glad to 
ue pon pe a interest, and we believe that the com- 

year wi show ; arge increase >» “shi 
spectfully submitted, ee re oe ee ae 


us 


leave to report 


Ff. H. Ray, Chairman. 


Statistics. 
The popular pastime in Texas thes i 
as Xas 1ese é s 5 » 
nounce the “lumber trust.” es oe 
Among the best and biggest men in Texas are those 


who are and have been for many years 
the lumber business. They have been among the first 
in every loyal and patriotic service and undertaking and 
are today giving much of their time and means to de- 
velop our great resources. Notwithstanding this we have 
seen these men denounced as criminals and commercial 
outlaws by political adventurers whose chief assets con- 
sist of a thirst for office and an ambition to assail and 
attack anything and anybody. ; 

If these political adventurers are permitted by the 
good people of Texas to exercise full scope the end of 
their work will be only a harvest of misfortune and dis- 
aster which will set the state back twenty years. 

What we need in Texas is more people, more mills 
more factories and more farmers for the development of 
our resources, and fewer political adventurers and agi- 
tators. We have lately seen a distinguished and honored 
citizen of this state declare that he had unearthed 
the * Jumber trust’’ in all of its devious ramifications, and 
go into further details concerning the same, all of which 
to the lumbermen, was so wide of the truth ; 
absurd, 

The lumber interests of Texas would welcome a thor- 
ough, frank and honest investigation of their business and 
will afford any proper person ample means to learn the 
truth so as to guide himself intelligently rather than to 
accept as facts opinions and assertions from those who 
assert much and know little. 

Most of us recall with peculiar distinctness the prices 
prevailing for lumber from ten to fifteen years ago during 
which period manufacturers sold lumber for less than it 
cost to manufacture it, notwithstanding that labor at 
that time cost about $1 a day. Since then the price of 
lumber has doubled and the state of Texas is on a hunt 
for the “‘lumber trust.”’ 

The price of cotton, corn, oats, hay and labor has also 
doubled, but no one is searching for the cotton trust. or 
corn trust, or oat trust, or hay trust, or labor trust. 
Pine trees have advanced within the period mentioned 
about tenfold and we who have to buy them wonder why 
no one has sought out and grappled with the “tree trust.” 

Many of us at this convention are old enough to and 
do recall within our own recollection the rise and de- 
cline of lumber production of the great forests of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. These states are now all 
heavy and ever increasing consumers of yellow pine lum- 
ber from the forests of Texas, and within the last three 
months we have had buyers in Houston with schedules 
calling for yellow pine for delivery to Montreal and Que- 
bec, Canada. 

Millions of feet of yellow pine from the forests of Texas 
every year are shipped to England, Europe, Africa, Central 
America and West Indies, and also New York city, Phila- 
delphia and Boston. y 

Many of us recall but a few years since when saw mills 
on the Texas & Pacific from Mineola to Texarkana, on the 
International & Great Northern from Houston to Long- 
view, and on the Houston East & West Texas ftom Hous- 
ton to Shreveport, were as numerous as “trust busters” 
are today. 

We should also understand that the average saw mill 
probably produces daily 100,000 feet, which means that 
it annually denudes its forest of trees on about 10,000 
acres. The four leading Texas cities probably consume 
every year from 60,000 acres of forest. i 

Most of us here today will live to see the Texas forests 
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a memory only, and I predict that within twenty years 
95 percent of the lumber used in Texas will come from 
the Pacific coast, in this country, and from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Cedar shingles from the Pacific coast are now being 
used in Houston, notwithstanding that we are within two 
hundred miles of the cypress forests of Louisiana, 

A farmer raises a crop every year on his land, but the 
crop of trees is one of three generations. Some of the 
manufacturers of yellow pine lumber transport their logs 
from 400 to 500 miles and some of the white pine manu- 
facturers bring their logs by rail and water 1,500 miles, 
notwithstanding which thirty-six white pine mills have 
ceased operations within the last twelve months and these 
mills had an annual capacity of 3,000,000,000 feet. 

Lumber is high and with an occasional reaction will 
gradually become higher, due not to any artificial means 
but solely because the Great Architect and Maker planted 
the forests on less than 8 percent of the land, whereas 
man has built and will build his cities, his towns and his 
homes on all of it. 

It is to be hoped that the development of the resources 
of this state will continue unrestricted, but to do so capital 
and labor are required and necessary, and ‘Texas should 
open wide her doors and welcome the world with the 
promise that all will be treated with fairness and justice. 

Respectfully submitted, 





R. M. Farrar, Chairman. 
Lumber Review. 


The report of the committee on Lumber Review indicated 
that the organ is growing in pace with the increase in the 
ussociation’s membership; that it has merited the approba- 
tion and patronage of those interested; that its circulation 
among those outside of the association is larger than among 
those within it; that subscribers pay for it from one to 
ten years in advance; that the patronage of manufac- 
turers has been constant and increasing, but that many of 
that class have avoided a share in the support of the 
paper, in which connection the report specifically stated: 
“The absence of the. advertising patronage of the great 
machinery and supply houses of the country is very notable, 
notwithstanding that the southwest is an immense pur- 
chaser of saw mill machinery and supplies of every char- 
acter.’ The report closed with recording the loyalty of 
the membership to the organ and stated that it was open 
to their communications at all times. 


Railroads. 
Your committee on railroads desires to say that it has 
little of interest to report. With the railways of the state 
and the nation overcrowded with business, as has been the 


case the past year, every line of industry in any manner 
dependent upon the transportation companies of the coun 
try has been seriously interfered with and greatly hampered. 

Your committee does not undertake to solve this trans 
portation problem nor to appear in the attitude of point- 
ing the railroad managers to their mistakes of manage- 
ment, if any there be, but we insist that the shortage of 
car supply and unusual delay in delivery of cars after 
loading shall in no manner be charged to the lumbermen 
for delays in loading or unloading. 

It has been charged by some high in railway circles that 
the use of cars as storage houses by shippers has con 
tributed largely to the unsatisfactory service rendered by 
the roads. This may be correct in some instances, but it 
is not true to any extent in so far as it may have been 
intended to apply to the lumber industry of the state. 

The manufacturers of lumber have been clamoring for 
cars to load and when furnished they have been quickly 
loaded and promptly offered for billing. 

The retailer at the other end has been longing for his 
loaded car to arrive and upon arrival he has unloaded it 
in a hurry and released the car. 

We maintain that the lumber fraternity has assisted in 
every way possible to the more expeditious handling of 
the business of the roads and that it is in no manner 
responsible for the unsatisfactory services prevailing. 

With a very large part of the 1906 crop of the north- 
west yet to be moved and the indications of early maturity 
of 1907 crops in our southland it would seem that unless 
the railway managers of the country speedily devise some 
plan to handle the business of the country to a better ad- 
vantage we will see no improvement in our transportation 
facilities another year. Respectfully submitted, 

J. M. ROCKWELL, 
Chairman Railroad Committee. 
Memorials. 

WHEREAS, During the last twelve months the dispensa- 
tion of an All-Wise Providence has removed from our midst 
two or our most esteemed members, in the persons of I. M. 
‘Thompson, of Sherman, Tex., and Patrick Barry, of Gal- 
veston, and we herewith extend our condolence to the 
living members of their respective families and tender our 
sad tribute and remembrance by authorizing our secretary 
to spread this resolution of respect upon the records of 
our association and send a copy of same to the living. 





The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 
Resolutions. 

The report of the committee on resolutions was then 
read, which was as follows: 

Be it Resolved, ‘That the visiting members of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas appreciate the kind atten- 
tion that has been tendered them by the resident lumber- 
men of the city ot Houston and that we appreciate the 
efforts of the ladies of the association for their entertain- 
ment of the visiting ladies, and that we also want to 
thank not only the people of Houston who have done so 
mucli for our pleasure and comfort but to specially mention 
the officials of the Southern Pacific railway, who tendered 
us the trip to La Porte. We feel that we have been treated 
royatly, and know that it is impossible for us to mention 
all that have been, kind to us. 

Secretary Swinford, after reading the report, sug- 
gested that the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Vaughan, draw up a resolution thanking the press. 
Mr. Vaughan, after a short jolly with the members 
of the press, stated that they would all draw up their 
own resolution. The convention shouted its amuse- 
ment. 

The report of the committee was unanimously 
adopted. 

New Officers. 

The report of the committee on nominational direct- 
ors was then submitted. The names offered by the 
committee are as follows: 

Cecil A. Lyon, Robert Law, W. B. Brazelton, T. Y. Hill, 
George C. Vaughan, Moruy Edwards, George M. Duncan, 
J. E. Quarles, E. H. Lingo, W. W. Cameron, Earnest Steves, 
Cc. H. Flatau, jr.. A. W. Miller, S. T. Swinford, J. W. Weed, 
J. T. Jeter, C. M. Campbell and R. B. Gedley. 

The report was adopted. 

President Steves, Vice President Darnell and Seere- 
tary Swinford were unanimously reélected for the en- 
suing year. , 

Site of the Next Annual. 

Dallas, Houston, Waco, Orange and Galveston were 

placed in nomination for the next place of meeting, in 





April, 1908. Before proceeding to ballot all except 


Waco and Dallas were withdrawn. The final vote re- 
sulted in the selection of Dallas. 
There being no other business before the conven- 


tion it adjourned, to meet in Dallas next year as stated. 


AT THE CONCATENATION. 

The Hoo-Hoo coneatenation took place Wednesday 
night at Saengerbund hall. 

The procession formed in front of the Rice hotel and 
at 9 o’clock, headed by the Hoo-Hoo band, marched to 
the hall, where the kittens were allowed to see for the 
first time the mysteries of Hoo-Hooism. The list of 
candidates was as follows: 


J. P. Dodson, J. P. Dodson Lumber Company, Coleman. 

YY. E. Meece, Miller-Vidor Lumber Company, Galveston. 

T. L. Hackney, T. L. Hackney, Houston. 

H. S. Filson, Alex Gilmer Lumber Company, Remlig. 

J. W. Peevey, Taylor County Lumber Company, Abilene. 

c. F. Briggs, Taylor County Lumber Company, Abilene. 

L. Queen, Queen Lumber Company, Channing. 

G. S. Warner, Carmona. 

Garrett, Burton-Lingo Lumber Company, Odessa. 

Dillon, Union Iron Works, Houston. 

. Grubs, F. V. Grubs Lumber Company, Newton. 

A. T. Pfluger, A. Pfluger Lumber Company, Pflugerville. 

J. S. Murphy, Burton-Lingo Lumber Company, Big 

Springs. 
F. 
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French, Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, Lufkin. 
.. B. Newby, J. B. Newby Lumber Company, Pittsburg. 
*. G. Bennett, Barrett & Cline Lumber Company, Hunts- 


D. R. Luce, Union Iron Works, Houston. 
T. H. Sayles, Burton-Lingo Lumber Company, Abilene. 
t. B. Fairchild, William Cameron Lumber Company, 


S$. Hutchins, Burton-Lingo Lumber Company, Cisco. 

J. HW. Devini, 4. H. Devini Mills, Cleveland. 

L. FF. Sutherland, Thomas & Sutherland, Trenton. 

F. H. Lindsly, Texas Lumber Company, Conroe. 

Hi. G. Dean, Trinity River Lumber Company, Houston. 

G. A. Blount, Blount-Hayter Lumber Company, Nacog- 
doches 

W. N. Grafius, Peden Iron & Steel Company, Houston. 

Ek. W. Ebensberger, C. O. Ebensberger & Son, Boerne. 

ID. H. Conner, Atlanta Lumber Company, Atlanta. 

L. D. Dewey, William Cameron Company, Waco. 

G. W. Barrow, Trinity County Lumber Company, Grove- 
ton. 

J. M. Musser, W. C. Bowman, Seymour. 

I. Frankfuter Schurmann, M. Schurmann, Giddings. 

R. F. Terrell, C. S. N. O. & P. Railroad, Beaumont. 

L. K. Morris, La Porte Lumber Company, La Porte. 

lL. F. Barker, Rockwell Bros. & Co., Hereford. 

W. W. Line, Rockwell Bros. & Co., Moran. 

W. 8S. Boling, Snyder Lumber Company, Snyder. 

J. E. Smith, Burton Lumber Company, Houston. 

W. Q. Kuykendall, Runnels Lumber Company, Miles. 

J. H. Ewing, South Texas Lumber Company, Bronte. 

T. H. Leverton, Leverton Bros., Crockeit. 

W. E. Richey, Standard Lumber Company, Humble. 

I. E. Purssell, Darnell Lumber Company, Jefferson. 

Il. R. Michalke, R. H. Michalke, Skidmore. 

k. S. Middlebrook, William Cameron Company, Nona. 

Ik. Z Womack, Trinity River Lumber Company, Houston. 

Cc. W. Patrick, Atlanta Lumber Company, Atlanta. 
W. F. Griffin, Foster Lumber Company, Fostoria. 
S. E. Riordan, Texas & Louisiana Lumber Company, 
Ifouston. 

Y. M. Halston, Texas & Louisiana Lumber Company, 
Ilouston. 

R. G. Coryell, San Saba Lumber Company, San Saba. 

©. E. Rice, Crothers Lumber Company, Rochelle. 

B. B. Bates, Childress Lumber Company, Childress. 
*. Flavin, St. Louis. 
R. A. Rutherford, Brady Lumber Company, Brady. 
J. R. McVay, Ballinger Lumber Company, Ballinger. 
1. R. Edmonds, William Cameron Company, Nona. 

R. P. Burns, Citizens’ Lumber Company, Midlothian. 

James A. McFaddden, South Texas Lumber Company, 
Yoakum. ‘ 

C. Sardine Sammons, South Texas Lumber Company, 
Albany. ; 

C. C. Smith, Gulf Coast Lumber Company, Houston. 

W. S. IHfatch, Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
St. Louis. 

E. S. Briggs, Missouri, Kansas & Texas railway, Houston. 

W. L. Guyler, R. W. Guyler & Son Lumber Company 
Wallis. sil 

A. V. Simpson, A. V. Simpson Lumber Company, Garrison. 

G. H. Garrison, G. H. Garrison Lumber Company, Gar- 





_ 


G. P. Brown, jr 
ITouston. 

B. M. Carr, Dixon Car Wheel Company, Houston. 

James Shelton, acting Scrivenoter for the concatenation. 
SOME SOCIAL FEATURES. 

The social features of the convention under the 
management of the ladies of Houston were also very 
interesting and formed some ot the most valuable 
features of the convention, 

Tuesday afternoon Mrs. M. T. Jones entertained the 
visiting ladies of the convention at her splendid home 
on Main street, and Wednesday morning the guests 
were taken for an automobile drive for several miles 
over the city and out in the country, after which the 
entire party rested and took refreshments at the home 
of Mrs. S. F. Carter. 

At 4 o’clock Wednesday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Kirby threw open the doors of their mag- 
nificent homeat Inglenook, where refreshments were 
served to the lumbkermen, their wives, daughters and 
sweethearts, and everybody who had the pleasure of 
being present had a most enjoyable time. 

The ladies’ reception at the Elks’ Club Wednesday 
night was also a very decided success and easily 
formed one of the important social functions of the 
convention, 

Thursday the lumbermen and their families, friends 
and guests to the number of about 1,000 went to 
Sylvan Beach, on the bay twenty-five miles from 
Houston, and spent a most enjoyable day in bathing, 
cating, fishing, boating and having a good time gen- 
erally. The feature of the day at Syivan Beach was 
the address which Hon. Norman G. Kittrell, of Hous- 
ton, delivered to the lumber people. His subject was 
the ‘‘Battle of San Jacinto’’ and it was appreciated 
hy all who heard it. 


SILVER FOR THE SWINFORDS. 


Now that the Texas meeting has taken its place in 
history there is but one feeling and one sentiment in 
regard to the suecess of the affair. Nothing like the 


+ Jesse H. Jones Lumber Company, 


meeting held in Houston last week has ever before 
occurred in Texas in connection with lumber conven- 
tions, and it is doubtful whether ever in the history of 
the southwestern empire there has been in the past a 
trade meeting of any character to compare with the 
meeting of last week when results are considered. 

Meetings of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas 
have always been chiefly famous for their disposition 
of hospitality and general good cheer. The meeting 
which 8. T. Swinford, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, planned and delivered at Hous- 
ton last week was not only a meeting in social features 
which will long be remembered but a gathering in 
which the practical was merged with the poetical. 

The papers prepared and read by the Hon. John 
Henry Kirby, Judge L. J. Storey, of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission; Thornwall Fay, vice president and 
general manager of the Southern Pacific Company; 
W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, and F. L. Hillyer, of San 
Antonio, add to lumber literature some remarkable 
and truly valuable documents. 

The business sessions of the association annual 
adjourned on Wednesday afternoon of last week and 
the social feature ended with the return of the train 
on the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio road from 
La Porte on Thursday, but the actua] closing of the 
affair occurred in the office of the W. H. Norris Lumber 
Company, First National Bank builiing, on Monday, 
April 15. 

A call was sent out by telepheae on Monday for 
the lumkermen to meet in W. H. Norris’ office at 3 p. 
m. on Monday and at that hour every firm interested 
in lumber in Houston was represented in the office and 
some show was made of taking up matters of interest 
to all the lumbermen, in which 8. T. Swinford, secre- 
tary cf the Texas association, was asked to take part, 
which he did in his usual vigorous style until he was 
interrupted by the Hon. John Henry Kirby, who arose 
to a question of privilege and, following a beautiful 
speech, presented Mr. Swinford with a magnificent 
chest of silver and a document as follows: 

Iiouston, Tex., April 15, 1907.—Mr. 8. T. SWwINrorp, 
Houston, Tex.—Dear Sir: As a token of our sincere regard 
and high appreciation of the magnificent and successful 
manner in which you cared for the recent meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas held in this city, and as 
a tangible expression of cur high regard for you as a man, 
we desire to present you this chest of silver. 

Please accept it with our heartiest best wishes and as- 
surance of perpetual good will toward you and yours. Your 
friends, eenaiennrennomy 

This document was signed by the lumbermen of 
Houston. : 

The silver was incased in a quarter sawed chest of 
fine workmanship, velvet lined and as artistic as any 
in which silver has been fashioned since the ingenuity 
of man has dragged the white metal from the earth 
and the children of men have used it for decoration 
and interchange of values. ‘The rare shape, quality 
and quantity of the beautiful gift are a tribute to the 
character and courtesy of the hospitable home in 
which it will do service. 

Mr. Swinford replied feelingly to Mr. Kirby’s re- 
marks and accepted the token for himself and family 
in a neat speech. 

On the top of the box was this simple inscription on 
a bronze plate: 


SAM T. SWINFORD. 


“You did well.” 

Sam T. Swinford did more than well. In conjunction 
with Ernest Steves, president of the association, he 
produced the greatest lumber meeting that has ever 
occurred in the southwest. 


BAPAC 


EIG THINGS IN TEXAS LUMBERDOM. 

Probably less has been printed in the American lum- 
ber press concerning the Miller & Vidor Lumber Com- 
pany, of Galveston, Tex., than any other institution in 
the lumber world of like importance. This concern has 
avoided publicity much better in the past than it prob- 
ably can do in the future, because its growth has 
placed it within the range of public vision in such a 
way that frequent mention of the institution cannot 
help but wander into print. 

The Miller & Vidor Lumber Company has headquar- 
ters at Galveston in the Security building and has at 
this time five active saw milling propositions and shortly 
will have six active saw milling institutions when the 
mill that is now being built at Milvid, Tex., shall be 
completed. 

The Miller & Vidor Lumber Company is the out- 
growth of the some time Darlington-Miller Lumber 
Company, which was organized in 1890 and merged into 
the Miller & Vidor Lumber Company in 1903. 

For the general information of the lumber public 
mention will be made briefly of each one of the Miller 
& Vidor Lumber Company’s institutions, and in advance 
it may be said that they are producing in the neighbor- 
hood of a half million feet of lumber each working day. 

The Beaumont Saw Milling Company has 100,000 
feet capacity daily and is now making by running 
night and day 175,000 feet of lumber. This company 
has steam kilns and a shingle mill and makes lath as 
well as lumber. It now has on hand 4,500,000 feet of 
shipping dry stock. 

The Orange Saw Mill Company has 50,000 feet daily 
capacity, has kilns, a planing mill and makes 250,000 
shingles daily, besides the lumber. This company has 


on hand at the present time 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 
The Peach River Lumber Company, at Timber, Tex., 
on the Peach river and Gulf-Santa Fe system, cuts 
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75,000 feet of iumber daily; has steam kilns, planer, 
luth mill ete., and the mill contains a cireular and a 


small side mill. There is on hand at Timber, Tex., 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The Graham-Todd Lumber Company, of Gertrude, 
Tex., situated on the International & Great Northern 
railroad in Grimes county fifty miles from Houston, 
on the Fort Worth division, cuts 50,000 feet of lumber 
daily with a straight cireular mill and there is on hand 


at that point 1,250,000 feet of lumber. 

The D. G. Petty Lumber Company, Limited, is located 
at Boleyn, La., in Natchitoches parish, and on the 
Texas & Pacific railroad between Shreveport and Alex- 
andria about seventy-five miles from Shreveport. This 
mill cuts 75,000 feet daily and is a circular affair. It 
has steam kilns and the necessary planing mill capacity 
and April 1 had on hand 3,500,000 feet of lumber. 

The Miller & Vidor Saw Mill Company, located at 


Milvid in the eastern part of Liberty county, on the 
Santa Fe system on the Riverside & Gulf railroad, is the 
newest Miller & Vidor Lumber Company enterprise and 
is not yet in active lumber making operation. This mill 
will contain a band when completed and will have a 
capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber daily. The company 
expects to be running April 15. There will be at Milvid 
a kiln capacity and a planing mill capacity of sufficient 
size to take care of the product of the saw mill. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN HOLD INTERESTING SESSION. 


Enlightening Address by President White—Talks on ‘Getting Together’’ by National Association Officers— 
Market Committee Recommendations - Special Report by Grading Committee— 
Active Steps Taken Toward Securing Uniform Inspection. 


Since its organization, less than a year ago, the Mich- 
ivan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has accom- 
plished a great deal for those identified with it. A keen 
interest in the work has been aroused which has been 
evidenced by the very heavy attendance at every meeting 
held. The association is a working organization. Its 
members have spent a great deal of time in endeavoring 
to provide solutions for questions of import to manufac- 
turers of Michigan hardwoods, and in this work have 
adopted the broad policy of soliciting the assistance and 
codperation of the officers of similar associations with a 
view to securing the most light possible on and a free 
discussion of all points involved, 

The meeting held at Grand Rapids, Wednesday, April 
17. was the third conference between members of this 
association since its organization at Ottawa Beach in 
July last. The second meeting was held at Mackinac 
island last August and the third meeting at Traverse 
City in October. The convention held at Grand Rapids 

- : : : “ 
was the fourth since the call for a meeting of manufac- 
turers of Michigan hardwoods was issued. 

Address by President White. 

President White called the meeting to order in the 
banquet hall of the Pantland hotel and delivered a short 
address which struck a responsive chord among his lis- 
teners. His remarks follow: 

This is the fourth meeting of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association and while our association has 
not made very much stir or excitement we feel that its 
work has been very effective. 

The last statistics which our secretary sent out were 
gotten up in splendid shape. They reached nearly evepy 
manufacturer and I think had their effect. 

Inspection. 

The work of this meeting today, as I look at it, is to 
consider fully the rules that have been drafted by the 
different committees and, if found to be satisfactory, 
idopt the same and put them into effect in, say, thirty 
or sixty days. This would give our committee a chance 
to confer with the committee of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, as I understand it is the wish of 
the National association that our grading committee meet 
its grading committee and go over the rules in question. 
if its committee approves of the rules which our com- 
mittee shall agree on and agrees to recommend their 
idoption at its annual meeting to be held at Atlantic City 
in May, on maple, beech, birch, ash, elm and basswood, 
and these products could be shipped on one set of rules 
known to the trade, I feel that we would have accom- 
plished a great deal, but we want a set of rules that can- 
not be manipulated and in order to have such a set of 
rules we will have to consider the board from both sides. 

I am very desirous of seeing the defects in boards 
placed according to the amount of feet in each board 
instead of according to the width and length. I am also 
very desirous of seeing a uniform inspection; I mean one 
set of inspection rules. Every member here should give 
this rules question serious thought because when it is 
decided upon now it should be left there for some time. 

Lumber Values. 

The marketing committee has a very important work 
io perform and I hope it has given its work sufficient 
thought to enable it to state to this meeting the market 
conditions as they are today, and the chance for main- 
taining the present prices for our stock or of advancing 
the price in the near future. We also want to discuss 
fully the amount of stock on hand compared with last 
vear, and the amount of stock sold and unsold at the 
present time. We want to look into it carefully and out- 

ine a policy for this association to pursue, taking into 

ccount the amount of money it will require to run it 
successfully and make provision for raising the amount 
oday or when it will be needed. For the best interests 
if this association it is going to require lots of atten- 
tion and work in the future. Your secretary deserves 

great deal of credit for the amount of work he has 

.ccomplished in the time he has had to do it, taking 
nto consideration his work with the Cummer people, 
ut I can not see how he can do this work and do him- 
self or the association justice after the close of our year, 
which will be in July, without he or someone else giving 
the work his full time and attention. 

Every member of this association should have a list 
f the stock on hand every month, namely, each kind of 
liardwood lumber as well as the thickness, together with 
the market conditions and the price at which lumber is 
elling’ for at the central points, so every manufacturer 
will be posted on the true condition of the market and 
know whether the supply of material is increasing or 
decreasing the demand. The products which each manu- 
facturer or member is interested in should be considered 
even if not controlled by the association, namely, bark 
and other forest products, and whatever information the 
secretary may have in his possession should go out to 
the members and he should keep in touch with them. 
And every member who is not sure on any point where 
he thinks the association can give him information, it 
is his duty to write the secretary and try to find out 
the true facts as they stand. We are all busy men, in 
fact, too busy to give this association work the time it 
needs. Everybody is willing to do what he can, but this 
iS an important work and a work that is going to have 
its results if properly looked after. 

The matter is now in your hands and I hope we will 
have a good meeting. 


Detailed Business. 
Secretary Bruce Odell, at the request of the chair, 
then gave a synopsis of the minutes of the last meeting, 








in the course of which he read in full the address sub- 
mitted by President White on that occasion. 

Request was made for a report of the bureau of grades, 
of which Charles A. Bigelow is chairman. Mr. Bigelow 
stated that the full report of the committee would be 
submitted leter on; that a conference had been held be- 
tween his committee and the representatives of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association in Chicago 
and that he desired publicly to express his thanks for the 
courteous treatment received, 


Head of the National Talks. 


The chair then called upon W. H. Russe, president of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, and asked 
for an expression relative to the National joining with 
the Michigan association or the Michigan joining with 
the National. Mr. Russe responded as follows: 


Mr. President and Michigan Millionaires: I think the 
request of your president is very embarrassing when he 
asks if Michigan shall adopt the National rules or the 
National adopt the Michigan rules. At Buffalo we made 
an agreement not to change the rules for three years, 
but I, for one, feel there are some changes which should 
be made. You will all bear in mind in making rules, 
when we hear from all sections of the country, that 
Michigan will not get just what it wants, that Wiscon- 
sin will not get just what it wants, and Indiana will 
not get what it wants, because we do not all think alike, 
and that is true on any legislation on any subject. Any 
legislation you might carry out here in your organiza- 
tion will not meet the approval of all your members. 
You must get together for the general good. I was pres- 
ent at Ottawa Beach when you were organizing this as- 
sociation. I am glad you have made such progress. As- 
sociation work is a good thing. It is a good thing if you 
don’t go any farther than to know each other, for then 
you have accomplished good work. 

The market has been on our side of the fence for two 
years and I would like to see it continue for five years 
longer. Whether it will or not I can not say. In Mem- 
phis just at present we are getting good prices. A man 
comes into an office and we add a couple of dollars and 
another man comes in and we add a couple more. Con- 
ditions have been such that stocks have been kept at a 
minimum. The demand has been greater than the supply 
and while these conditions exist you are going to get 
good prices for your lumber. 


On Getting Together. 


Getting back to the rules, the National has always 
stood for and worked for uniform inspection, and by that 
we mean we hope some day to have one set of inspec- 
tion rules governing the country. I believe the time is 
ripe now to get together on the proposition. The mar- 
kets are with us for any changes. We are all manufac- 
turing lower classes of material. I have always held 
our prices naturally will follow the quality of the goods 
we ship and if we make them too low we can not get as 
much money, but we should have one inspection rule. 
It ought not to be a Michigan rule, a Wisconsin rule, 
or the National rule, but we ought to have one rule. 
In fact, the very existence of different rules has brought 
into effect the National association. Originally we had 
a great many exchanges and systems of inspection. Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Buffalo, New York and other cities had 
rules. When we made quotation on lumber they asked 
us, “What rule are you going to measure it by?’ We 
got together and made one rule. 

We have made wonderful progress. The success of 
the National association proves that despite the fact that 
this year there has been more agitation in manufactur- 
ing centers in regard to changes in the rules the asso- 
ciation has made a large increase in membership and 
the inspection force has measured more lumber than ever 
before. The National association never has been in bet- 
ter condition than it is today. Still we have not at- 
tained the idea we started out for—universal inspection. 
I believe that with conservative action, and every man 
giving the other man credit for being honest in what he 
says, while we may not agree with you, by giving and 
taking we can get together and get a rule that will suit 
all of us. With the different interests at stake this 
will be the best thing that can be done. 


Suspend Rather Than Rescind the Buffalo Agreement. 


I am not familiar with your northern woods. I do 
not know just what changes you feel should be made, 
but I know there are a few changes we of the south 
want and feel we should havé. On the other hand, I 
do not believe in rescinding the Buffalo agreement, tak- 
ing it out and throwing it overboard. I believe we can 
suspend the Buffalo agreement and make the changes 
necessary for the changed conditions and let the Buffalo 
agreement go right along until it has expired. 

I am glad your association has invited the inspection 
committee not only of our association but also of the In- 
diana and Wisconsin associations, because I believe these 
committees have given inspection rules so much thought 
that they can go over the entire list far better than a 
general convention. Naturally when you go in a general 
convention the different sections handle different woods 
and it is hard to reach an agreement. For instance, I 
would not give any consideration as to what changes 
Michigan needs, because I would not be in a position to 
give them any advice. I do give thought to the woods 
we handle personally. Your chairman would not consider 
the woods you do not handle. There will come in differ- 
ences of opinion again, but if we simply will wipe out 
sentiment and merely bear in mind that we are there 
not only for our own good but for the general good and 
whenever you help the general good you will find you are 
helping. yourselves, you will remove the obstacles and 
you are bound to put money in your pocket when you 
help the general good of the lumber business. : 


The Give-and-Take Policy Fruitful. 

I feel that the movement here has been a wise one and 
I hope that when the committees get together one won't 
insist on having a certain speck removed, but by giving 
and taking they will be able to get together and when 
they get there we will be satisfied and then let the mat- 
ter rest under the Buffalo agreement until it has ex- 
pired. The National association has always had that 
one idea in view; that is, to get universal inspection. 
You must bear in mind that with a membership of more 
than six hundred we have differences of opinion. We 
have differences of opinion in our club at Memphis, in 
which we have 116 members, but we try to get the best 
of the ideas advanced adopted. I find I am not infal- 
lible in my views and other people find out the same 
thing. 

Let us meet with a determination to get together. If 
you conflict you never will get together. Some of our 
members have felt that they do not get what they are 
entitled to. If you will bear this in mind there is no 
reason under the sun why we should not get together, 
and I believe we will. 


Invited to Atlantic City. 

Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was asked to make a talk and in 
response he stated that his time was largely given to 
carrying out detailed work. He said he was not a prac- 
tical lumberman and was not competent to pass an opin- 
ion on inspection rules. He expressed his pleasure at the 
invitation extended to attend the Michigan meeting and 
complimented the association on its energy. He said the 
forthcoming meeting at Atlantic City promises to be a 
very good one and he hoped the Michigan interests would 
be well represented. 

Grading of Hardwood. 

Theodore Fathauer, of the grading committee of the 
National association, was called upon by President White 
for a talk and responded as follows: 


The question of inspection always seems to be a promi- 
nent one in a meeting of lumbermen. When first the sub- 
ject was broached, ten or eleven years ago, the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association took great pains to enlist the 
support and codperation of hardwood lumbermen. At that 
time they extended a general invitation to attend a meeting 
held in Chicago. Michigan was approached by personal ef 
forts and Mr. White was among the first to attend the meet- 
ing. He is as conversant with the importance of the achieve- 
ment as any of us. The dealers and manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber should and must get together. In a measure 
the dealer reflects the necessities of the consumer. Manu- 
facturers, on the other hand, know what a log will produce 
and it would be the hight of folly were they to adopt inspec- 
tion rules which would not be practicable in the manufac- 
ture of hardwood lumber. You who have followed the work 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association know that 
Michigan through its representative saw mill men has been 
represented on this committee. The inspection rules neces- 
sarily must represent the custom of the trade, and the in- 
spection rule through its grades must take care of the entire 
product of the log. You gentlemen can answer the question 
far better than anyone else whether or not the National rules 
would take care of the entire product of the log with the ex- 
ception of slabs, sawdust and edgings. 

Personally I have always felt that to change the rules 
every time you have a meeting is a grave mistake. Not only 
are universal inspection rules desirable but uniform applica- 
tion of the rules. You cannot change the rules and expect 
the inspectors to apply them as well if your inspectors had 
opportunity to apply them for a year or two. 


Favors Suspension of Buffalo Agreement. 

We will fight for the rescinding of the Buffalo agreement 
if for no other reason than to show we acted in all sin- 
cerity. This is the position taken by the Chicago Hardwood 
Lumber Exchange. We will send a strong representation to 
Atlantic City for this purpose. 

I might say, however, that we will have opposition and 
if you gentlemen are interested, which you are—at least I 
think you are—it devolves upon you to attend the meeting 
in person. Proxies are not accepted. Whichever way you 
vote, for or against, goes and you must be there to voice 
your sentiments. The National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion for at least ten years has endeavored to have its rules 
adopted in the eastern markets and about a month ago it 
was successful. I simply mention this fact to show you 
with what diligence the work is carried on. Also I wish to 
state .to you that if any radical movement is on foot to 
change the rules for grading lumber you will lose the sup- 
port which we now have and frustrate the efforts of ten 


years. 
All Aboard. 

Chairman White then asked C. F. Sweet for a talk on 
the question before the convention and elicited the fol- 
lowing response: 

Mr. Sweet—-On this subject of inspection rules your com- 
mittee is very much more capable of handling It with the 
committee of the National and other associations than it is 
possible to take up the subject here, and far better results 
can be secured through committee action. One point that is 
essential is to have a large attendance at the Atlantic City 
meeting. Last year Grand Rapids sent a big delegation to 
Memphis, which I got up, and I have been requested to re- 
peat the program this year. Your secretary has had 
bouquets thrown at him, so I think he can stand a little 
criticism. I called Mr. Odell up on the phone and he said 
he did not see any use in going. Now I want to tell you 
one thing—anything we don’t get doesn’t do us any good, 
Anyone who is dead doesn’t get any good out of life. 


Mr. Sweet further stated that he was going to have a 
special car from Grand Rapids to take the members of 
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the Michigan association and local lumbermen to the At- 
lantie City meeting. He asked to be supplied with the 
names of those who would go in this way. 


Seconding the Bid. 
An invitation to attend the meeting was voiced by Mr. 
Russe, who said: 


If you do not happen to be members of the National 
association don’t think for a minute you should not come, 
or that you will not be welcome. We would like to have 
you with us and help us with this battle. We always wel- 
come lumbermen and, whether or not you belong, come. If 
you don’t want to join that is up to you. I don’t want the 
feeling to go out that it is simply members of the National 
who should go there. We have always felt that when a 
man comes there and sees the work being done and realizes 
the proposition we are trying to handle he will join in and 
help us do it. 


Wisconsin Grading Views. 
Responding to an invitation, George C. Chapman, of 
the Wisconsin Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, re- 
sponded as follows: 


Mr. Chapman—I would like to touch upon one question 
which has been brought up, largely because of the remarks 
I made at the Traverse City meeting and because there has 
been some misunderstandizxg in regard to the position which 
has been taken by the manufacturers of Wisconsin, especially 
those who have taken an active part in the formation of 
our new association. A good many of the wholesalers and 
others have given it to me pretty hard because they think 
we want to make it as hard as possible for wholesalers to 
do business. There is no such intention. We do not want 
to do anything that would be detrimental to the business 
of our friends and we want them to understand that the 
formation of this new association is for the purpose of 
taking up questions that our friends are not interested in. 
We intend to maintain both associations over there. There 
are questions which both can handle. There are questions 
that either one or the other could not handle. We recog- 
nize that their branch of the business is necessary to us. 
We will not under any circumstances take any action that 
will be detrimental to their affairs and those in other lines 
of the hardwood lumber business. We have given this 
question of grading a great deal of thought. : 

Mr. Fathauer said that the rules should be so written 
that they would cover the entire product of the log. This 
includes the low grade stock which is being sold for scoots, 
erating and other purposes. If the logging is closely done 
and the sawing properly done some provision should be 
made for this low grade product. For this reason we are 
advocating a grade which will take care of it. We think it 
should have a better name, however. 


Change and Stick to It. 


We are heartily in favor of uniform rules. We do not 
care who gets the credit for them. We are willing to keep 
up the fight until we get what we want. So far as continu- 
ally changing the rules is concerned I do not favor too much 
of that, but it seems to us that the great trouble with the 
hardwood lumber business has been and is today because we 
are working on antiquated plans. The first hardwood rules 
ever written were written in Wisconsin. They were used 
as the foundation of the National rules. They were written 
fifteen or eighteen years ago. They were written in a great 
deal of haste. We all of us know that conditions in the 
lumber business have changed within the last ten or twenty 
years. I do not know of a single set of rules that have not 
been changed materially within the last ten years. Shop 
common and pine rules are as radically different from what 
we had years ago as is possible. Changes were made in 
order to give sash and door factories what they wanted and 
then put on an adequate price. The rules were changed 
probably fifteen years ago. To make these changes there 
were conferences between the bureau of grades and the sash 
and door concerns tributary to the Mississippi river terri- 
tory. 

1 don’t see what objection there can be to making changes 
in the rules provided they are needed. I don’t see that any- 
thing can be gained by changing gradually. Hardwood lum- 
ber as graded out is not as a rule satisfactory to the users 
of lumber. In a great many cases it is necessary to make 
special grades. 1 think all of you can recognize where 
that comes in. I think the basis—that is, the ground work 
of the present National rules—is not right. We do not 
think they cover the wants of the users of hardwood lumber. 
We don't care what it does to the manufacturer, because you 
can make a grade and put the price on it, but there may be 
a hardship on the user because he may not be able to use 
our grade. You are not going to change the real value of 
your lumber by changing the grade. We feel conditions are 
such that a radical change can be made. There are only 
slight differences which would enable us to give a man who 
is cutting up good lumber something that can be used to 
advantage. 

The Chair—Why are you so interested in this question if 
you are not going to get any benefit? 

Mr. Chapman—lIt helps me to sell stock. I would like to 
get the rules on a basis where I could compete with my 
friend Fathauer and know what I should ship. 


Hoosier State Views. 


The next speaker called upon was C. H. Barnaby, of 
the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 


Mr. Barnaby—I came here to represent Indiana in the 
joint conference on rules and am greatly pleased to find the 
Michigan association in session. We had a conference sey- 
eral years ago and we went to Chicago and tried to get 
changes but did not get anything. The next year we went 
to St. Louis, fought good and hard and got what we wanted. 
If we are going to get anything now we must fight for it. 
We have met four times, our Indiana committee, and sug- 
gested such changes as we think are right. We are going 
to Atlantic City in a body and are going to fight hard to 
have the Buffalo agreement suspended and have adopted 
such rules as we can have recognized by the National 
inspection committee. 

Now, gentlemen, the chairman of the inspection com- 
mittee cannot change these rules. It is the majority of the 
entire convention that will change them. If you want them 
changed you must go down there and fight for it. Now you 
speak about the manipulator. He will manipulate some 
way if he is a smooth citizen regardless of rules. Why, 
there is a fellow in our town who makes good money by 
manipulation and he will keep on just as long as he can 
do that. I hope Michigan will send a strong delegation and 
fight for the suspension of the Buffalo resolution. 


.Scoots a Fit Name. 


Mr. Hull, of Traverse City, then addressed the meeting 
as follows: 

I do not know that I have anything to say until the mat- 
ter of the discussion of the rules comes up. I was quite 
interested in the remarks of the gentleman in regard to 
grades. The gentlemen who spoke at length says one cut 
of the log is not provided for. He advocates another grade 
and doesn’t seem to like the name scoots. A No. 3 now is 
a very poor board. They only require 25 percent sound cut- 
tings and a board that will cut less than 25 percent sound 
certainly is not entitled to a much better name. Should we 
change the name to No. 4 the result would be that one-half 
of the boards which the inspectors now put into No. 3 
will go into No. 





Mr. Klise asked if the plans being made by Mr. Sweet 
and his committee provided accommodations for the ladies 
and was assured that they do. 

In response to a request for a talk, W. P. Porter said 
he was not experienced along the line of inspection and 
thought the time could be better employed in listening to 
met who were better qualified to talk on the subject. 

A vote of thanks to the visiting members of the Na- 
tional association was proposed by D. H. Day and given 
by a rising vote. 

In answer to a call for new members the name of the 
Hart Cedar & Lumber Company, of Hart, Mich., was 
handed in. 

A recess then was taken until 2:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. ........ 


Work of the afternoon session was limited to the 
submission of report of the committee on market con- 
ditions and a brief discussion which followed. The 
proceedings were interrupted .by reason of the long 
conference of the grading committee, which began at 
2 o’elock and lasted until after 6 p. m. 

On behalf of the committee Secretary Odell submit- 
ted the following statement: 


Report of Market Conditions Committee. 


From the stock reports of January 1, 1907, and such 
other information as your committee is able to obtain, 
stocks of all kinds of northern hardwoods are very light, 
probably lighter than at any time for several years. In 
the opinion of your committee the following prices can be 
obtained for northern hardwoods over rail or by vessels: 
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Committee. 


On motion duly seconded the report was accepted 
and ordered filed. 

R. Hanson said that prices recommended by the 
committee were being secured in most cases and gave 
a very optimistic view of the outlook for trade. The 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Hanson were affirmed by 
W. W. Mitchell and F. A. Diggins. 

There being no further business to be considered 
at this time, a recess was taken until 8:00 p. m., at 
which hour the grading committee stated it would 
be ready to submit its report. 


NIGHT SESSION. 


A full attendance was had at the night session. As 
soon as order was secured President White called for 
the report of the grading committee, which was read 
by C. A. Bigelow, chairman, who prefaced his report 
by stating that it would take the place of two reports, 
the one of the committee which was sent to Chicago 
to confer with the committee of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and the regular report of 
the grading committee. The report follows: 


W offer as a report of this committee certain modi- 
fications in the general construction of the rules of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, which modifica- 
tions we ask to have presented by a special committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose to the board of inspection of the 
national association at a meeting to be held in Chicago 
prior to the national convention at Atlantic City in the 
latter part of May. We believe the time most opportune 
for furthering the fight for a uniform system of inspection 
of hardwood lumber and submit the following as your 
committee’s ideas of the advantages which, if recognized 
and adopted we believe will work for the general good of 
~. Reference Paragraph 2, General Instructions.—Both 
sides shall be taken into consideration in making the grades 
except as otherwise stated. ; 

2. Reference Paragraph 3, General Instructions.—In- 
stead of the words “and square ends” use the words “all 
ragged and bad ends shall be trimmed off.” Tapering lym- 
ber in standard grades to be measured 1/3 length of the 
piece from the narrow end. ; 

3. In the measurement of all miscellaneous widths all 
fractions % foot or over, as shown on the board rule, shall 
be added to the next higher figure and all fractions under 
\% foot shall be dropped. 

“4. New Paragraph, General Instructions.—All_ lumber 
grading firsts on the best side of the piece and No. 
common on the reverse side shall be classed as seconds and 
admitted into the grade of firsts and seconds. 

5. Standard Lengths.—15 percent of odd lengths to be 
ndmitted and measured as such, 25 percent of 8 to 10 
foot to be admitted in the grade of firsts and thirds, not 
to exceed 10 percent under 10 foot. 

6. Standard thicknesses of lumber are %, 44, %, %, 1, 
1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 314; 4, 4%, 5. 514, and 6 inches. 

7. Stain that will surface off in dressing to any stand- 
ard thickness not to be considered a defect. 

8. All. lumber less than 1 inch. in thickness shall be 
measured and counted the same as lumber 1 inch thick 
when sold as such. 

9. No. 1 Common.—Widths 3 inches and wider: lengths 
4 feet and longer. This grade is a cutting up grade and 
must work two-thirds clear face in not exceeding three 
pieces. 

10. No. 2 Common.—Widths 8 inches and wider; lengths 
4 feet and longer. This grade is a cutting up grade and 





must work 50 percent clear face in not exceeding four 
pieces. 

_ 11. Wane.—Wane on edge of 1-inch boards not exceed- 
ing % inch in width on face side of the piece running not 
to exceed one-third the length of the piece shall not be 
considered a defect; 14, 144, 2-inch and thicker plank wil! 
admit of proportionate amounts of wane. 

12. No. 2 common in soft elm shall be the same as in 
all other No. 2 common except that the rules shall read 
sound cutting instead of clear face cutting. 

Your committee recommends further that copies of the 
report be furnished the secretaries of the Wisconsin asso 
clations and the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associ 
ation, and again asks that the special committee be ap 
pointed to confer with members of the associations pre 
viously named. 

CHARLES A. BIGELOW, Chairman. 

A motion was made by F. A. Diggins that the report 
us read be accepted and approved. 


An Orator from the East Shore. 


Kk. Hanson—I make a motion that the committee whic! 
had in charge the making of the specifications submitte: 
be continued; that it be instructed to attend the Nationa 
convention which meets at Atlantic City in the near futur 
for the purpose of having these inspection rules adopted. 
It is a well recognized fact that in order to have thes 
inspection rules be of any benefit to us it will be neces 
sary for us to have them recognized by the National asso- 
ciation. I do not mean by that to say we should join 
the National association but in dealing with people in 
different cities we become international, in a sense, and for 
that reason want a rule recognized by the general trad 
as the standard inspection rule. We would have hard bump 
ing to inaugurate our system in our part of the country 
I do not mean to say that we cannot enforce our inspection 
rules in a measure but it will be a great deal better to 
have them adopted by the National association. I cannot 
see that we would gain anything by joining the National 
association, but I know we will profit materially by having 
them recognized as the standard of inspection, or in other 
words that our inspection rules agree with theirs. We 
are an association that does not come into contact with the 
other manufacturers’ associations. We deal in lumber in 
which they do not deal. They should recognize our in 
spection as the standard inspection. I would recommend 
instructing this committee to attend the National associ- 
ation conference and, if possible, having it secure the 
incorporation of our inspection in their rules. 

By having an organized association and taking a positive 
stand and adopting certain rules and regulations by which 
we want our lumber inspected they will listen to us and 
modify their inspectlon of that grade of lumber to har 
monize with us. Indications are they want us to be part 
of their body, but this I do not favor, because our interests 
are not common to that extent. If we were taken in as a 
body in that association they would have to supply us the 
same inspectors as are used in that body, and that I be- 
lieve we can accomplish with a great deal more readiness 
than to attempt to fill the same positions they have to fill. 

Let us stand outside of the association and hold the 
same relative position to their organization as the states 
hold to one another in the federal government. I am 
right, I believe. We should proceed along the line I hay« 
stated and appoint a committee with full power to act. I 
think we should send a committee down there with power 
to make reasonable concessions. If we do not give them 
that power then I do not think there is any use to send a 
committee. , 


This recommendation met with the approval of the 
convention, but before adopting it in a formal way 
Secretary Fish was asked to set a date which would 
be agreeable for the inspection committee of the Na- 
tional association to confer with that of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. May 9 was 
suggested but to this F. A. Diggins made objection, 
stating that the committee of the Indiana Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association was to have a hearing on 
May 8, and he would like to have all the committees 
get together at the same time. 

The following resolution was then introduced by Mr. 
Hanson and, being seconded, prevailed: i 
. I move that the president and the members of the grad- 
ing committee jointly meet the other committees in Chi 
cago on May 8 and in Atlantic City on May 23-24, or at 
any other time that may be agreeable to all, and that they 
be empowered with full authority in the matter of de 
vising satisfactory inspection rules. 

The grading committee continued in this way con- 
sists of C, A. Bigelow, the Kneeland-Bigelow Com- 
pany, Bay City, Mich.; D. H. Day, Glen Haven, Mich.; 
F, A. Diggins, Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac, Mich., and 
Henry Ballon, Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, Cadil- 
lac, Mich. 

President White stated that he would if possible 
meet with the committe. 

Secretary Odell read a statement of the total finan- 
cial condition of the association, showing total re- 
ceipts of $1,185 and disbursements of $1,106.77, leav- 
ing a balance of $78.23 on hand. 

Referring to the provisions of the rules of the or- 
ganization relating to the methods of raising money, 
a resolution in accordance therewith was introduced 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to levy an 
assessment of 2 cents a thousand feet on all shipments of 
hardwood lumber shipped from January 1, 1907, the same 
to be paid quarterly, each member to render a statement 
promptly on blanks to be sent out by the secretary, which 
are to show the amounts of the different kinds of hard 
wood lumber shipped between the dates of January 1, 1907. 
and March 31, 1907, that being the first quarter of the 
year. 

This motion prevailed. 

C. R. Duggan asked if it would be possible for the 
secretary to compile a statement showing stocks on 
hand at more frequent intervals. In reply to this 
Secretary Odell stated that he had encountered the 
same difficulties that everybody else meets when he 
endeavors to secure replies from a large number of 
manufacturers in connection with such a report. In 
compiling the statement made at the beginning of the 
year, he said, it had been necessary to secure the help 
of members in order to get the report from some 
sources. 

The secretary was instructed to issue a circular let- 
ter to all members urging upon them the necessity of 
attending the meeting to be held in Atlantie City in 
May. 

It was decided to hold the annual meeting of the 
association in Cadillac some time in July, date to be 

(Concluded on Page 56.) 
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Revolution of the Industry as Set Forth in Seventeen Years’ Work—Building of a Great Mississippi Pine Manufacturing Insti- 
tution—Originality in the Management of the Affairs of the Butterfield Lumber Company Marked Its 
{ ‘ : 

, Development From the Beginning—A Well Rounded Manufacturing Organization. 
r t 
e } In southern Mississippi, in the territory drained by Great Timber Resources. entire lumber country, irrespective of particular location. 
; the Pearl river and its tributaries, is found one of This territory is one of the oldest in respect to rail Story of a Venture. 
in the finest longleaf yellow pine forests in the south. shipment of lumber to the north of any in the south ; ae 5 ) ; 
| Perhaps, on the whole, considering density and uni- and, as for twenty-five or thirty years manufacturing ee RS on aes ee ee 
di formity of stand and the texture of the timber, it is and shipment have been actively earried on, great lumbermen who were in search of first class yellow 
P | inexcelled by any. There may be some districts in openings have been made in this forest.and the trav pine, and longleaf pine at that, such as was specified 
“ Louisiana which will cut more to the acre than any eler from Chicago to New Orleans by the Illinois Cen- by the arehitects whese ideal of southern timber ape 
ot corresponding section in Mississippi, but the latter tral, or for that matter by any other line, sees very he mae Tang ae oe ee resi iy i 
- | presents a pure stand of high grade longleaf so evenly _ little ot its magnificent virgin timber. Yet, after all, _ wane <6 Whe ASCAM _ pomegnorpaghe wr — 
ae | distributed over an immense area that it is doubtful the clearing has for the most part been within easy on that venture to the south of the — who founded 
he N if anything of similar extent could elsewhere be found logging distance of the railroads, so that there are wnat a Ge Bete rangulieandden ger 
equal to the timber of ten or twelve of the Mississippi still great resources remaining, and within the last field, Miss. Their aon procedure was the asa = 
nd | counties located from the Illinois Central railroad five years Mississippi has been the scene of some of o small single cireular me — Brookhaven, Miss, 
og co ec ( é Ss Dp gy ste oO ) | oode Pg 
he eastward about four counties and south of the Ala- the largest timber transfers and the establishment of nnected with ° hipping _ n by a wooden tram 
ve bama & Vicksburg railroad. some of the greatest manufacturing operations in the road two miles in length. The men who made this 
. venture were Fred W. Norwood and John 8S. Butter 


nd field, both of Chieago. The former -was first in the 


Art 


sts 


yellow pine business, but only a few years later was 
joined by Mr. 


spirit in the enterprise and who continued it when, 


Butterfield, who became the leading 
he 


Se 











of st after a few years of successful operation, Mr. Nor 
= = wood decided to withdraw. 
tes } LEY It was in the fall of 1890 that these men located 
; ° . 
a at what is today the prosperous village of Norfield, 
I the name being derived from the first half of Mr. No 
yer ; 
em : ) wood’s and the last half of Mr. Butterfield’s names, 
pa 5 : and broke ground for the present saw mill plant. 
he m Re | j Their venture a few miles north, in a little rundow: 
ay be f } \: j plant which they turned into a valuable property, has 
- 4 ; 7 ¢ ; gi demonstrated the wisdom of their general location, 
a- j : ; 
an , 7 S reas 9 and today the operations of the present company ex 
as e ie tg? + 1 tend well over the southern portions of Lineoln and 
Pn beet . : 
yn, | x 2. ie). 3 Lawrence counties and into Pike and Marion counties 
od fe ” vi, 3 ot ; 
= * } iy i é Nucleus of a City. 
eS ro x G . a as 
{ ; ©) _ : ‘ 
‘ I. by J 4 : | The mill, begun in 1890, began active operations in 
[r. {% A * a J a ‘ 1e N ] he 
: < mm June, 18%], and today the village of orfield has a 
ad i) “ population of 800 active, progressive and contented 
hi } ; 4 people, with two churches, two school houses, lighted 
at a, RE ‘ 
= zs y by electricity, general stores and a splendid fire pro 
de ha tection system. The village is governed by a town 
yn q , 4 4 board, consisting of the mayor and three aldermen. 
m- iy ; : * 4 It is located 117 miles due north of New Orleans and 
h.; : ’ sixty-six miles south of Jackson, Miss., on the main 
nd g ie? . —r veer pes 3) ‘ ae 
i] t line of the Illinois Central railroad in Lincoln county 
ll- > 
A ‘ aa i I The Butterfield Lumbe1 Company of today is offi 
ple Ps . c: eered as follows: J. S. Butterfield, president; ( ». 
b ‘, Butterfield, vice president and general manager; R 
in- : A P > > ; te P rene 
Fs B. Butterfie ld, sec retary and treasure? 
re- uv > 
iV- : . 
j } i ] ‘ Changes in the Company. 
i : as 
or- a i =. — , , : 4 ; ; 
py t { .. i A brief outline of its incorporation and the changes 
ed t t " in the company may be in order. In 1884 the firm 
f ‘ i ‘ of Norwood & Butterfield was organized in Chicag 
an é i ; re The capital of this partnership was $25,000. n a 
— a 4 ’ ‘ vi ‘ short time the exige neies of the conecern’s business 
_ : the supply of longleaf pine timber led to the purchase 
ich 2 
rd t: of a southern. mill and on January 1, 1887, the con 
7 4 ‘ern was incorporated as the Norwood & Butterfield 
Company, with a capital of $75,000 In April, 1896, 
( FE. W. Norwood severed his connection with the eo 
the pany, but no change was made in its title or capital 
his stock until Julv, 1900, when the name was changed t 
the the Butterfield Lumber Company, as it is at present, 
he : corporated under the laws of Mississippi with a capital 
of ’ of $225,000, at which figure it still remains, although 
In : ‘ . : 
it did not at that time, and still less at the present 
the : : 
elp time, at all represent the value of the company’s 
me » oe . ; . . property, which now ineludes 500,000,000 feet of 
/ z , Tha Bon Bp Am’. LUMBERMAM standing timber, as well as mills, railroad and other 
~ ‘ ? . ~~ “ ait a PHOTO AND ENG. property ° 
- Introduction of the Band Saw. 
; Longleaf Yellow Pine Timber Owned by the Butterfield Lumber Company. 
the 


(Located on Sec. 9, T. 5, R. 11, Lawrence 


1 County, MississippI.) When the Norfield location was secured, in 1890, 
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general manager, was born 
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Illinois Central Railroad Station, Norfield, Miss. 


what by most was considered a dubious experiment 
was undertaken by the company. It was the intro- 
duction of the band saw into yellow pine manufae- 
ture. So far as is known, this mill has the honor of 
being the very first to eut southern pine with this 
tool, which is now so almost universally used. The 
hand mill had been in operation in the north for about 


a decade, cutting white pine and the hardwoods, but 


t was the general opinion that the character of 
southern pine, especially the piteh contained in it, 


would make the operation of the band mill imprae- 





in 1864. In 1887 he went 
to Brookhaven in connec- 
tion with this enterprise 
and in 1891 on the com- 
pletion of the present mill 
Norfield, 


where he has since lived, 


he moved to 


taking an increasingly im- 
portant part in the man- 
agement of the company’s 
Ralph B. But- 


secretary and 


business. 
terfield, 
treasurer, began his lum- 
ber career in 1895, when 
He is 


active charge of the 


he was 19 years old. 


me | in 


railroad, the logging and 





the land interests of the 
Connected with 
the operations have also been William W. Butterfield, 


company, 


who severed his official connection with the company 
on February 1, 1907, and Frank A. Arend, who, after 
many years’ Service with the company, left it in 1903 
to enter business for himself in Boston, where, under 
the firm name of Frank A. Arend & Co., he is eastern 


agent for the Butterfield Lumber Company. 


Present Resources and Methods. 


With this brief outline of the history and personnel 
of the Butterfield Lumber Company, which may be 





vear, while in some years the average has run above 
15,000 feet. 


Additions to Timber Holdings. 


The original purchase of land for the supply of the 
Addi- 


tional purchases have been made from time to time as 


present mill was of 20,000 acres, made in 1887. 


the timber was cut untii the holdings in uncut timber 
stand today as above stated. The policy of the com- 
pany is to continue buying desirable timber properties 
whenever they can be bought at reasonable prices 
and are in locations accessible to the railroad and 
mill. Two men are employed by the company in look- 
ing after the land buying department. As the land 
has been cut over some of it has been sold, and it is 
the purpose of the company to put on the market dur- 
ing the latter part of this year 10,000 acres of stump 
land for truck farms, this land selling readily at $10 


an acre. 
Economic Procedure in Logging. 


When this mill was first started logging was done 
by contract, but it was soon found that if not very 
closely watched the contractor left a considerable per- 
centage of the timber standing, chiefly on aecount of 
the punk knots in some of the trees, when in reality 
in each of these trees there were one or two goou 
logs. Therefore the company found it necessary to 
relog about 3,000 acres, making a salvage of from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet an aere. Another bad feature of 


the contract method of logging was that in good 
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VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY, LOOKING EAST FR 


OM THE TOWN OF NORFIELD, MISS. 


ticable. But Messrs. Norwood and Butterfield had the 
courage of their convictions and demonstrated that 
the band mill is as effective in yellow as in white pine. 
But a few months were required to demonstrate this 
fact and then other progressive southern lumbermen 
soon followed the pattern they had set. The mill as 
it was built then stands today, of substantially the 
same arrangement, though increased in eapacity and 


perfected in equipment detail. 


Departure from Southern Usage. 

In another respect this concern ventured to depart 
from the established southern usage. It did rot build 
its mill in the timber but selected a position on the 
railroad, first because of its proximity to the timber 
and second because of the availability of the site for 
Norfield is 
located on the west side of the Llinois Central, while 


building a saw mill plant and town. 


the timber is all on the east side, and at the very be- 
ginning it was necessary to connect the mill with the 
timber by a long and costly trestle over the Bogue 
Chitto river and swamp to reach the pine beyond. 
Still, at the beginning of operations at Norfield the 
haul was a short one from the woods to the mill; but 
seventeen years of operation at the rate of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 feet a year have denuded a large 
extent of adjacent country, so that now the road 
reaches east well toward the Pearl river to a distance 
of about twenty-eight miles. 


Personnel of the Enterprise. 

Ty all this development John Spencer Butterfield, 
the company’s founder and president, has been the 
leading spirit, but with him have been associated his 
old partner, Fred W. Norwood, and his sons and a 
son-in-law. Charles S. Butterfield, vice president and 


amplified by reference to the article beginning on the 
first page of this issue, we may proceed to consider 
the resources and methods of the company as they 
are in April, 1907. The illustrations presented here- 
with relate first to the village of Norfield, then the 
timber, logging railroad, the mills and vard. Among 
the first views is one looking north at the Illinois 
Central station, showing 
the mills to the left and 
the company road crossing 
just the other side of the 
depot. 

First place among the 
views, and most prominent, 
is rightly given to the 
magnificent timber of the 
Butterfield 
pany. 


Lumber Com- 
It owns at the pres- 
ent time between 40,000 
and 41,000 acres of uncut 
longleaf yellow pine tim- 
ber lands in Lineoln, Law- 
rence, Pike and 
counties, Mississippi. It is 


Marion 


estimated 
that these lands will eut at 
least 500,000,000 feet, log 


seale. This 


conservatively 


estimate is 
more than justified and its 
demon- 
strated by the fact that 
during its existence the 
company has never cut so 


conservatism is 


small an average.as 12,500. Butterfield Lumber Company’s Office Force and Mill Foremen—also Officials of 
the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad. 


feet an acre during any one 


weather there was always an over supply of logs 
and in bad or inclement weather perhaps no logs at 
all. Therefore it was decided to take over this part 
of the work so that it might be under better control 
and also that more reliable and economic methods 
could be adopted. 


At the beginning logging was done by oxen—as 
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EMPLOYEES OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY GROUPED ABOUT THE OFFICE AT NORFIELD, MISS. 


was the custom in all the southern country 


at that time—but in 1895 the company im- 


ported a lot of heavy Norman horses, being 
one ot the first southern operators to demon- 
strate the efficiency and economy of the horse 
as against the ox. While it had required up 
head of 
feet a 


to that time 160 oxen to log from 


85.000 90,000 day, the company 


now uses only thirteen teams of horses to 


log 120,000 feet. 
Leads in Progressive Methods. 


The Butterfield company was also a leader 
in the development of new methods for get- 
ting the logs from the stump to the railroad. 


It made several changes in its equipment to 


overcome joeal difficulties. On account of 
the soft soil it was at times almost impossible 
to move logs by wagon. After long and 


wearisome study and experimenting J. S. But- 
terfield and his woods foreman, Pat Rooney, 
patented a device called the Rooney ‘‘Bum- 
mer."’ This apparently simple contrivance 


is shown in some of the illustrations. It 


consists of and wide 


such as might be made out of short 


a pair of low very 
wheels, 
sections of small logs, connected by a heavy 
axle, to which is rigidly attached a pole or 
tongue shorter than the usual wagon tongue. 
On the doubletree 


ordinarily be attached, is fastened a 


pole, about where the 
would 


chain ending in tongs which will just about 
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reach the axle. In operation the ‘‘bummer’’ 
is backed against the broad side of the log 
to one side of the center, the pole is raised, 
attached to the log and the 
team is started up, lifting the log and roll- 


the tongs are 


ing it over one of the wheels on to the 
bunk. The tongs have a swivel connection 


so that they can turn with the motion of the 
log. Thus automatically, in the fraction of 
a minute, a log can be picked up and started 
for the railroad. If 
this method 
but in the 


a long haul were neces- 


sary might not be economical, 


short hauls—seldom as 


ease of 
half 


economy has been effected in this part of a 


much as a mile in length—a wonderful 


logging operation. In addition to the advan- 
tage of speed in movement the broad wheels 
of the the soft 
soil, but constantly make the road better and 
better. 


‘“‘bummer’’ do not sink in 
This device is now being used by a 
number of the most progressive operators in 


Mississippi and other southern states, 
Employment of Effective Devices, 


Arriving at the tracks the logs are loaded 


with Barnhart (or Goodyear) steam log load- 


ers, of which there are two in operation, 


The cars are hauled from one to four miles, 


as the case may be, on the woods spurs and 


then turned over to the main line and hauled 


to the mill, where they are dumped into large 


ponds. There are two of these—one of about 
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five acres in extent, with capacity of 





2,000,000 feet, is used as a storage or 
reserve pond which can be drawn upon 
if there should be any accident to the 
railroad or if for any other reason the 
from the woods 


daily supply of logs 


fails to come in. The second pond is 


directly connected with the mill and 
has a capacity of 500,000 feet. Under 
ordinary circumstances logs are 


dumped from the ears into this pond, 


the surplus, however, going into the 


larger one. 


Comfort of Employees Considered. 


One hundred men are employed in 


the woods. These 


14x16 
being further 


occupy portable 


houses, feet in size, the camp 


equipped with a model 
woods boarding house for the unmar- 


ried men, which is a_ series of con- 


houses, kitchen and din- 
The Butterfield 
handling the woods foree is somewhat 
different from that usually 
The located at 


the scene of operations and is semi-permanent in its 


nected camp 





ing house. method of 


adopted. 


camp is present some distanee from 


character, though the company is soon to change it 


nearer the outer end of the road. The men are taken 


out from this camp in the morning to the woods and 


back at night. Thus they have more comfortable 
quarters than they would have in a camp being con- 
stantly shifted and enjoy being removed from the 


immediate scene of their daily work. The distance 


is such, however? that it is impractie- 


60-ton 10-wheeled Baldwin and one 65- 








Residence of C. S. Butterfield, Norfield, Miss. 


is but one of the many revenue producers of the road. 
It passes through one of the richest agricultural see- 
tions of Mississippi and the country along the creeks 
crossing the road produces about 2,000 bales of cotton 
annually. The roadbed is graded and built to handle 
trains of about 800 tons on a schedule of about twen- 
ty-five miles an hour. Sixty-pound steel is used on 


the main line and 40-pound on the side and woods 


tracks, this light weight being more readily handled 


ton Shay engine, Lima 


Locomotive Works. 


these engines are given. 


built by the 


Views of some of 


The road has 


also sixty-five logging cars, two box 


cars, one caboose, one baggage car, one 
passenger coach, one pile «river and 
These latter are used 


two stock cars. 


for transporting the horses from the 
woods camp to the point of operation, 
so that they may arrive in good condi- 
tion for their day’s work. Twenty of 


the logging cars are thirty-six feet 


long and the logs are loaded in double 
number of 


tiers, so as to reduce the 


ears handled. Fifty percent of the 
rolling stock is equipped with West- 


inghouse air brakes. 








The logging cars 


are fitted to use the Barnhart steam 


loader, which may be considered as 


part of the railroad equipment. 
The Manufacturing Plant at Norfield. 


As stated before, the mill of the But- 

terfield Lumber Company was the first 
band mill erected in Mississippi. It was built in 1890 
and 1891 and began operations in June of the latter 
year. The principal points in the arrangement of the 
mill are today as they were in the beginning. At 
that time experienced band mill operators were searee, 
the machine shops of the south were not familiar 
with them and it was a long distance from the shops 
in the north. Consequently the mill was equipped 
with two righthand bands, thus making all parts in 

terchangeable. It was J. S. But- 


also 





able to return from the woods to the 


camp for dinner, and so the dinner is 


taken to train, all steaming 


hot, 


them by 


and served either in the open in 


pleasant weather, or under a big din 


ing tent, shown in one of the illustra- 
tions, when the weather demands such 


protection. 


Exceptional Railroad Facilities. 


One 


f the properties owned by the 
Butterfiel 
in which they take 
Natchez, Columbia & 
While this 


corporation, its stock is 


members of the Lumber 


Company particu- 





lar pride is the 
Mobile 


distinet 


railroad. company 
is a 
owned by the Butterfield Lumber Com- 
The 
24, 1892, under the laws of Mississippi, 


pany. road was chartered June 


primarily, of course, for the supply ot 
logs to the mill plant of the company. 
It is one of the best built roads, as far 
line is 


as its main 


concerned, in use 


chiefly as a logging auxiliary. The cost 


-— iia = < 
sy enone —— } 











of its construction was $10,000 a mile. 


From a recent report made to the In 


terstate Commerce Commission the following state- 


ments are drawn: The earnings of the road for 1906 
were $77,000, and the operating expenses for the same 
vear were $45,300. The road handled 167,090 tons of 
freight; carried 4,597 passengers; regularly delivered 
mail to seven post offices, and emploved an average 
of 110 men. 

The road is operated by telephone, four wires be- 
ing used; two are for train manipulation and two are 


leased to the Cumberland Telephone & 





The Norfield Hotel. 


where moving of the line may be found necessary. 


Excellence of Equipment. 


The road is excellently equipped with rolling stock. 
Ili- 


nois Central railroad; one 50-ton 8-wheeled engine and 


It has one 25-ton S8-wheeled engine, built by the 


one 30-ton 6-wheeled engine, used as a switch engine, 
built by the Grant Locomotive works; one 45-ton 10- 


wheeled locomotive from the Schenectady works; one 


| _terfield’s belief that this 


was preferable for other 


arrangement 
reasons, In 
the view of the mill exterior it will be 
noticed that the log haulup is at the 
extreme left side of the 


First 


mill. 


comes the ‘‘short’’ mill. Long 
carried 
mill to the 
The 


consists of 


logs are beyond the deck ot 


this 


deck of the timber 


mill. present sawing equipment 
Allis righthand 
Wickes 
and its average 10-hour output is 125, 
feet. 


two band 


mills and a No. 5 pony gang, 


000 The long earriage for cut 


ting timbers is driven by a 10-inch 


steam feed, and the one for shorte1 
stuff by a 9-ineh feed. The log deek 
of each mill is fitted with the usual 


complement of steam trips, steam load 


ers, steam niggers ete. The short mill 
flitches or slabs for the gang. The 


timber is surfaced by a 14x30-inch 8. 
A. Woods 


the mill. 


sizer located farther down 


The 


shown by the interior view of the mill. 


arrangement is well 





Much attention has been paid to power 
The 


engine ot 


in this plant. 

Allis-Corliss 
power, fed by two batteries of Casey & Hedges boilers. 
One battery consists of five 80-horsepower boilers and 
the other of 


saw mill powe1 


house contains an 600-horse 


two 200-horsepower boilers. 


Distribution of the Sorts. 


From the band mills and gang the lumber 


goes to 
an Allis No. 2 72-ineh edger, from that to the trimmp2 
and then to the sorter. 


This sorter is what is known 





The ofticers of the 
S. Butterfield, president; C. 
S. Butterfield, first vice president ; W. 
W. Butterfield, 
and R. B. Butterfield, 
general The 


standard gage and operates three regu- 


Telegraph Company. 
road are J. 
vice 


second president, 


secretary and 
manager. road is of 


lar trains each way daily, one being a 


passenger and mail train. The road 
extends from Norfield to Loweton, a 


distance of twenty-eight miles. It also 
has five miles of branches and ten side- 
tracks for saw mills and stations, there 
being twelve small operating saw mills 
line 


on the with a joint capacity of 


100,000 feet daily. 
Expedition Productive of Revenue. 


The movement of the timber of the 





——__ 





in the east as the Whaley sorter, 
ea) though with modifications suited to the 
Butterfield mill and business. It con- 


sists primarily of a series of live rolls 
The first 


long. 


parallel te each other. 
feet 
divisions made by heavy pieces of lum- 


rolls 
are about six There are 
ber which are just above the rolls and 


suspended from above, and into thése 





divisions or channels the different 
lengths, thicknesses and grades can be 


The 


and drop it off at various points. All 


dropped. rolls carry the lumber 


the common lumber, however, — is 


dropped off together and goes to the 


vard sorting sheds or skids mentioned 


later. Everything above common goes 
through the dry kilns, and the sorter 
all the inch stuff, 16 feet and 


under, to the first stacker and all the 


sends 





Butterfield 
the lumber output of these other mills 


Lumber Company and of 


Passenger Train of the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile 


Railroad. 


2-inech and long stuff to the other 


stacker. 
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LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBER GROWING ON THE PROPERTY OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE ENTIRE PLANT OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY AT NORFIELD, M 
The common lumber goes direct to the vard sorting is piled and the neatness that characterizes the entire kiln trucks and sent to the kilns. A view of one of l 
shed or skids, where it is assorted according to length, yard. In this respect it reminds one of a yard in one these stackers is given. | 
width and grade. It is then carried to the yards of the great lumber centers of the north, as Chicago. The lath from the lath mill and the better grades ot a 
proper by means of small push cars on narrow gage In one view, showing the rear of the mill, is a pile lumber all go through the dry kilns. The dry kiln li 
iron tracks. The trestles on which these cars are of lumber which has been dumped off from the plat- equipment consists of six BE, M. Link Machinery Com \) 
transterred are so arranged that the loads go down form. This is cull stuff which is reworked into lath = pany’s steam kilus. Four of these kilns are 18x110 s 
grade while only the empties are pushed up, thereby ete, feet in size and two are 22x110 feet. At the back al 
enabling two men to handle easily 2,500 feet in a load, The sheds for dry rough lumber are also reached of the kiln the Jumber is sorted and graded under s 
, . from the turntable. The stocks to be carried in the a shed and sent to the rough lumber sheds or to the i 
Superior Yard Conveniences. rough sheds are apportioned off to the different. alleys planing mill, as the case may be. <All of this lumbez 
One of the principal features of the yard is that in respect to sizes and grades the same as the air passes over the center turntable in the vard, whieh 
the lumber from the sorting sheds passes over a turn- dried steck, so that the handling of lumber in the thus is a means of quick communication and transfer 
table in the center of the yard from which diverge filling of orders is facilitated and it is rendered easy — between all the vard alleys and all the mills and sheds. i 
nine alleys, on each side of which the lumber is — to keep in close touch with the stock on hand. ; ; h 
stacked. This arrangement is vividly shown in one The stackers are two in number and of the Soulé Lath Mill of Large Capacity. n 
of the large panoramic views. The visitor to the plant type, in whieh the lumber is automatically  cross- A standard high grade jath mill is a recent addition i 
is attracted by the trimness with which the lumber stripped and stacked on edge, then laid on the dry to the plant, having been put into operation in March, t 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE LUMBER YARD OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY, 
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MISS., FROM NORTH TO SOUTH, LOOKING EAST TOWARD THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


1906. This mill has a capacity of 40,000 Jath a day. 
It has been in steady operation since it was installed 
and its product finds a ready market. Yellow pine 
lath are not entirely a new thing, but until a com 
paratively recent period ho large product could be 
sold. But the Butterfield’ Lumber Company has been 
able to handle them with excellent profit and thereby 
save a large portion of what had previously gone to 


waste. 
Lumber Dressing Department. 


The planing mill is practically a new building, hay 
ing been entirely rebuilt in 1901 after the first mill had 


{ 


been destroyed by fire. Three views of the planing 
mill are given, one of the mill by itself, another show 
ing the relation between tie rear of the saw mill and 


the planing mill and the third an interior, At. first 


glance it would be diilicult to tell what the planing 
mill building was for; it is entirely separate from its 
power house, and the exhaust pipes for conveying the 
shavings from the machines are inconspicuous in the 
illustration. The mill is of somewhat unusual size, be 
ing 120x160 feet in area. It contains eleven machines 
of the latest and most efficient design. It has one out 
side and one inside molder, two flooring machines, two 
ceiling machines, four heavy combination flooring or 
piece stuff machines, one heavy surfacer, and all the 
necessary accessory machinery, such as rip saws, re 


saws ane cutolls. 


The lumber from the various machines in the plan 
ing mill is loaded on dollies at the rear of the ma 
chines and taken to the loading shed, which is also 
the storage shed for dressed lumber. The power plant 


which operates the planing mill contains two batteries 


of two boilers each and one battery of three boilers, 
furnishing altogether 700-horsepower. The engine is a 
20x24-inch Filer & Stowell rocking valve engine of 
300-horsepower. From this power plant is furnished 
also the steam for the automatic underwriters’ fire 


pump, electric lighting plant and the dry kilns. It 


will be noted that the boiler capacity of this power! 
house is excessive for the machinery in the planing 


mill; the surplus is used in these other ways. 


Commodious Storage Shed. 


One of the notable features of the plant is the load 
ing shed. It is located along a spur from the Illinois 
Central railroad and is in the eastern part of the plant 
nearest that road The shed is 45x510 feet in size, 
with an additional roofed platform twenty feet wide 


and 120 feet long. The storage capacity of this shed 
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Loading a Log With the Rooney ‘‘Bummer.’’ Hauling a Log With the Rooney ‘‘Bummer.’’ 


(Pat Rooney, while woods foreman of the Butterfield) Lumber Company, originated the “bummer.”) 
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Norman Horses Used by the Butterfield Lumber Company. Barnhart Loader No. 1 in Active Operation. 








Sixty Ton Baldwin Locomotive No. 6. 


Sixty-Five Ton Shay Geared Locomotive No. 5. 


FACTORS IN THE MANUFACTURING ACTIVITIES OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY, OF NORFIELD, MISS. 
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is about 2,000,000 feet. A separate view is given of the 
exterior of this shed and a very fine view of the interior, 
It is believed to be one of the most satisfactory sheds, 


from a working standpoint, in the country. 


Complete Repair Department. 


The Butterfield Lumber Company is unusually well 
equipped to handle its own repairs. A machine shop, 
blacksmith shop and car shop oceupy a building 50x110 
feet in size. Interior views of this building are given. 
There is a separate power plant for the shops. The machine 
shop is equipped with two lathes, one large and one small, 
a large shaper, a large drill press, a 150-ton wheel press, 
a small brass molding outfit, and all the necessary tools 
for repairing and rebuilding cars, locomotives and mill ma 
chinery. There is practically nothing to be done about 
the mill in the way of repairing that cannot be done in 


these shops except the making of large castings. 


Electrical Accessories. 


The electrie lighting plant is operated by a Skinner 
automatic, self-oiling engine of 60-horsepower, supplied 
with steam from the planing mill boiler plant. It con 
tains a 60-kilowatt Bullock generator and supplies light for 
the plant, the company’s houses, publie buildings, and a 
portion of the streets of Norfield The company Ope rates 
a telephone system between its offices and all departments 
of the plant, and has long distance service in eonnection 


with the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


Relieved of Commissary Responsibility. 


Formerly the company conducted its own commissary 
store, but in 1903 this department was destroyed by fire 
and it was then decided to abandon this feature of the 
business and to leave the ippiving of merehandise for the 
village to the four general retail 0 The commissary 
of the Butterfield sum ) ! had alwavs been 
operated on the basis of good sé ce and small profits; 
but it is believed that the ’ nt ngement is on the 
whole better, even if the el vf A\ t be as good, in 
asmuch as it removes all chance for eritieism of the eom 


pany’s poliey in this respect 
Fire Fighting Facilities. 


One of the features in anv well condueted saw mill plant 


is that relating to fire protection. The fire fighting plant 


. - - 
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LOGS ALONG THE RIGHT OF WAY OF THE NATCHEZ, COLUMBIA & MOBILE RAILROAD READY FOR TRACK EXTENSION. 
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LOG TRAIN ON MAIN LINE OF NATCHEZ, COLUMBIA & MOBILE RAILROAD, EN ROUTE TO THE BUTTERFIELD MILL AT NORFIELD, MISS. 


at Norfield consists of an Underwriter’s fire pump with 
a capacity of 1,000 gallons a minute, and a Worthing 
ton fire pump with a capacity of 750 gallons per min 
ute. The large pump is automatie in its action and 
goes to full pressure as soon as the water is turned 
on at any plug. A tank fifty-two feet above the 
ground, with a natural clevation of thirty feet above 
the plant, with a capacity of 32,000 gallons, causes 
constant tank pressure in the system of fifty pounds 
to the square inch. The water is earried from the 
pumps through an 8-inch main, a 6-ineh by-main and 
5-inch sub-mains over the entire plant. There are two 
hose carts located at convenient points in the yard, 
each equipped with 2,000 feet of two and one-half inch 
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standard hose. While the village of Norfield does not 
boast of any regularly organized fire company, the 
Butterfield Lumber Company has two organized crews 
that are put through a complete fire drill Saturday 
afternoons at 4:50, practicing in making rapid con- 
nections, throwing water ete. 


The Blackboard Stock Sheet. 


Nothing so far has been said about the office of 
the Butterfield Lumber Company, and most of the mat- 
ter pertaining to it will be left to the descriptive lines 
under the several views; but there is one feature 
which, so far as known, is original with this company 


and worthy of especial mention. When the present 


office was built, after the fire of December, 1903, one 
of the walls of the officers’ room was left blank from 


floor to ceiling, with a view of installing a unique 


and individual system of keeping stock, which, how- 
ever, was not completed and put in use until January 
of this year. 


On this wall is a large blackboard 14x14 feet in size, 
which is lettered and ruled to show every kind of 


flooring, ceiling, finish and every other item manufae- 


tured and kept in stock. <A record of each kind of 


stock is kept in parallel columns, showing in the first 


column the quantity in feet on hand and directly 


opposite, in the second column, the quantity in feet 
of the same item that has been sold, these records be 
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DUMPING LOGS INTO THE LOG POND OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY AT NORFIELD, MISS. 
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STORAGE LOG POND, SAW MILL AND REFUSE BURNER OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY AT NORFIELD, MISS. 
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INTERIOR OF DOUBLE BAND MILL OF BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY—FIRST BAND MILL IN MISSISSIPPI TO SAW YELLOW PINE. 
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ing corrected twice or more daily. One of the office 
views shows this board on the righthand wall, and 
a reproduction of a photograph of it is given sepa 
rately, This board gives accurate information at a 
glance of the status of stocks and sales up to 
within not more than five hours of the moment, 
thus greatly facilitating correspondence and enab 
ling the prompt handling of orders over the tele 
phone, The idea of sueh a record has been put into 
shape by others, but this is an especially conven 
jient and usable one and may be of value to many 
readers of this pauper. If so, they should give due 
credit to the Butterfield) Lumber Company, whieh 


tblieation. 


consented to its p 
The Butterfield Luinber Company has achieved a 
reputation throughout the country for the exeellent 


t manufactures, for the ex 


quality of the timber 
cellence of jts saw mill and planing mill work, for 
the closeness of its grading and for the prompt, 


which it fills its 


accurate and businesstike wav i 


rders. This reputation has been built up not mere 
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Corliss Engine Driving Saw Mill. 
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lv. by indefatigable work on the part of the officers 
and employees of the company but also on the 
foundation of the timber and manufacturing plant 
herein deseribed. For the foresight and business 
ability which have accomplished these results, and 
which have maintained strict adherence to the high 
est standards in manufacturing and business meth 
ods, credit must be given primarily to the president 


of the eompany, John Spencer Butterfield, whose 


personality has directed and controlled the com 
pany throughout its existence. Mr. Butterneld has 
achieved a unique record in a sharp transition from 
supremacy and : eess WW nh omereantile pursuit 
widely divergent from lumber to a similar status 
in the latter. His cares both has been one en 
gendering the deepest interest in the reading. His 
earlier career was associated with interests in the 
north and the aetivity and intelligence there dem 
onstrated have been re peate | in the south. The 


record of both forms the first page story of this 


issue ef the AMERICA LU MBERMAN 
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OF THE BUTTERFIELD LUMBER COMPANY, NORFIELD, MISS. 
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LATTER DAY ACCOMPLISHMENT—{ Concluded from Front Page.) 


of so called mill construction. The quantity of yellow 
pine involved was 2,500,000 feet. Difficulty was found 
in filling the order satisfactorily, the mill connections 
of the Norwood & Butterfield Company in Mississippi 
being inadequate to the task. All told, before the 
contract was filled the company had 750,000 feet of 
rejected timber in its yard; but by a shrewd arrange- 
ment, by which the plans of another warehouse then 
being erected were made to conform to this material, 
a profit was made which was of material assistance to 
the company. 

In its endeavors to carry out the Marshall Field 
contract the Norwood & Butterfield Company bought 
a small mill near Bogue Chitto, Miss., with about 5,000 
acres of land. This mill had a capacity of about 
10,000 feet a day and had belonged to Boone & Sar- 
tin. The shipping point was Sutton’s Switch, now 
called Thayer, with which it was connected by a 
wooden tram road two miles long, over which the lum- 
ber was hauled by mules. The mill was remodeled and 
its capacity brought up to 25,000 feet a day. About 
four years’ operations served pretty well to clean up 
the timber and in the fall of 1890 a mill site was pur- 
chased on the Illinois Central railroad south of Bogue 
Chitto and a mill was built which started up the next 
spring. In the meantime timber had been bought to 
the amount of 21,000 acres. This mill, when built, was 
the largest in Mississippi and was the first band mill 
in that state, having been equipped with two bands 
and having a capacity of about 100,000 feet a day, 
which has since been increased by 25 percent. 

In April, 1896, the interest of Mr. Norwood in the 
company was purchased and in July, 1900, the name 
was changed to the Butterfield Lumber Company, as it 
stands at present. It is a Mississippi corporation. This 
change in name represented the ownership of the com- 
pany, which had become entirely a family matter. 
From the beginning of manufacturing operations 
Charles 8. Butterfield, Mr. Butterfield’s oldest son, has 
been interested in the business, and a little later his 
son-in-law, Frank A. Arend, was brought in. Still 
later William W. and Ralph Butterfield became mem- 
bers and officers of the company. On December 1, 1902, 
Mr. Arend, so far as his own stock in it was concerned, 
withdrew from the company, though his wife remains 
a stockholder, and on February 1, 1907, W. W. Butter- 
field severed his official connection with the company, 


though retaining a considerable portion of the stock, 
to engage in another line of business. 

Through all the changes and growth of this busi- 
ness Mr. Butterfield has been the leading spirit and 
the force behind the company. Since he first became 
interested in the manufacturing department of the 
business he has been a believer in timber, though 
avoiding speculative interest in it. Consequently the 
policy of the company has always been to conserve 
and enlarge its holdings, buying more than it cut. 
When the present mill was built, in 1890, the holdings 
were about 21,000 acres, but they have been gradually 
increased until now they are nearly 45,000 acres, carry- 
ing an estimated stumpage of 500,000,000 feet. 

In all of the development of his interests Mr. But- 
terfield has been conservative, though progressive. 
The business so rapidly built up required a capital 
much larger than that in hand during the first few 
years. Through his personal acquaintance and his 
reputation, not only for business ability but for un- 
swerving integrity, Mr. Butterfield was able to com- 
mand the needed capital; but he would go no farther 
in this direction than he could see. Consequently the 
company has probably missed some opportunities for 
the enlargement of its timber holdings which, in view 
of present values, would seem to have been wise; but, 
on the other hand, the business has always been a 
strong and solvent one and the property as it stands 
today is a worthy monument to Mr. Butterfield’s char- 
acter and ability. 

It is difficult for a friend to write of a man like 
Mr. Butterfield without seeming eulogistic and over- 
enthusiastic, but some things may be said with the 
assurance that they are entirely justified by the facts. 
J. S. Butterfield is possessed of a strong personality. 
He is afraid of nothing under the sun, unless it be of 
incurring indebtedness which he does not see his way 
clear to meet. He is afraid of no competition, of no 
conventionalism, of no class feeling. He cares noth- 
ing for society, as that term is usually applied, but 
does care very much for his family and his friends. 
He is a man of strong likes and dislikes. A man in 
whom he believes and whom he likes may depend upon 
his friendship to the last extremity. The man whom 
he distrusts or dislikes he wishes to have nothing to 
do with in either a business way or socially. He is 
one of the few men whose word is better than their 
bond, in the sense that whoever enters into a friendly 


understanding with him finds him on his side looking 
out for his interests in preference to his own, whereas 
he who insists on.a contract finds Mr. Butterfield liv- 
ing up to the letter of that contract, but no farther, 
and demanding a literal observance of it by the other 
party. Yet he is just, and it is impossible for him to 
take an unfair advantage of weakness or ignorance. 

Mr. Butterfield is a man who stands for the equities 
of the case regardless of consequences. He makes no 
compromise when he believes he is in the right and 
the other party in the wrong. If necessary to estab- 
lish his position he would fight an unjust claim, 
even if it did not amount to a hundred dollars, through 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
sharpers and the petty thieves find him a hard man 
to deal with, but it is easy for those who wish only 
to play fair. He commands the respect of every one 
and the affection of many; and when the time comes, 
as it must, that he shall pass out of life there will be 
a multitude to remember, not, perhaps, so much his 
words of sympathy—for he is a man of few words— 
but his kindly and helpful acts, given without stint 
and with effective force. 

Mr. Butterfield was twice married. His first wife 
was Mary E. Westgate, of Madison, Ind., whom he 
married in 1863. They had three children—Charles 
Spencer, now the general manager of the Butterfield 
Lumber Company; Sadie,-now Mrs. F. A. Arend, of 
Boston, and William Westgate. Mrs. Butterfield died 
in May, 1870. In 1876 Mr. Butterfield married her 
sister, Emma Westgate, who had for years been a 
member of their household. The children of this mar- 
riage are Ralph Bradbury and Mary Edith. 

Mr. Butterfield’s interests center in his family and 
his friends even more than in his business. Person- 
ally, he does not care for wealth, but he has devoted 
himself to the gaining of an assured position for his 
family’s sake and for the sake of the accomplishment. 
During the last two or three years he has devoted 
less attention than formerly to the details of the busi- 
ness, but still he is president in fact as well as in 
name, keeping a watchful eye upon affairs around Nor- 
field, although spending most of his time in Chicago, 
from which city he takes frequent trips for business 
and pleasure from coast to coast. Of what the busi- 
ness is, and the size and shape of this commercial 
monument that he has erected, other pages of this 
issue of the LUMBERMAN tell. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNIV 


ERSARY OF THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


Result of a Year's Work—Plans for Another—Natal Anniversary Commemorated by Banquet. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 12.—The Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Exchange reached its majority Thursday, 
April 11, which was made the occasion of its twenty- 
first annual meeting, at which officers were elected for 
the ensuing year and reports read from the important 
committees. But it was at the Union League, the ex- 
clusive political club of the city, where the anniversary 
was appropriately celebrated. This was done after the 
meeting of the exchange and in the evening, when about 
200 members of the exchange and their guests assembled 
and participated in their annual banquet. 

At the banquet the lumbermen discarded business and 
surrendered to the prevailing spirit of good fellowship. 
The banqueting room was most attractively decorated. 
George F. Craig, the retiring president of tne exchange, 
officiated as toastmaster and Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
superintendent of the public schools of the city, and 
Josiah Howard, chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the state legislature, addressed the banqueters 
in a most happy vein, while a number of the members had 
something to say which contributed to the general en- 
joyment. Notable among the postprandial orators was 
I‘rederick 8S. Underhill. It was his maiden speech as vice 
president of the exchange, to which office he had just 
been elected, and he had some gingery things on his 
mind which he did not hesitate to communicate to his 
fellow members. William L. Rice and Charles P. Maule 
also were among the informal speakers. 

On the whole it is declared that the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the exchange and the banquet were the most 
successful in its history and this success is taken as re- 
‘leeting the general prosperity existing among the lum- 
bermen not only of this city but of the entire country. 

To these members who comprised the entertainment 
committee is largely due the credit for the success of 
the banquet: Herbert P. Robinson, J. J. Arbelo, Samuel 
If. Yorks, George A. Howes and 8S. Y. Warner. This 
committee took complete charge of the guests during 
the evening and made everyone feel entirely at home. 
At the plate of each of the banqueters was a clever 
souvenir menu. A pretty girl adorned the front with a 
circular saw in one hand, a log in the other and an axe 
attached to her girdle. The picture was representative 
of the lumber industry and was a clever illustration. 

The business meeting of the exchange was held at 3 
o’clock in the rooms of the exchange in the Crozier 
building. While the reports of the various standing 
committees were eagerly awaited interest was largely 
centered upon the election of the officers for the ensu- 
ing year. These were elected as follows: William L. 
tice, president, being advanced from the position of 
vice president of the exchange, which is a time honored 
custom; Frederick 8. Underhill, vice president; Charles 
P. Maule, treasurer for another term, and John H. Lank, 
secretary. Daniel Adams was unanimously elected a 


member of the board of directors to succeed Frank M. 
Gillingham, who resigned. The other directors chosen 
to serve a full term of three years were as follows: 
William E. Bennett, William C. MacBride. Joseph P. 
Dunwoody and Herbert P. Weitzel. 

The meeting was called to order by the retiring 
president. He presented an interesting review of the 
business of the exchange during the year just closing. 
On motion of Charles P. Maule a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Challenger, of the Philadelphia Car 
Service Association, for the assistance he has given dur- 
ing the year to the members and in appreciation of his 
continued courtesies. Mr. Maule’s motion also compre- 
hended a vote of thanks to the various lumber trade 
journals in appreciation of their enterprise in report- 
ing the news of the trade and especially in protecting 
the industry so far as concerns the car stake question 
and the insistence that more cars be placed at the dis- 
posal of the trade. Mr. Maule’s resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

When it was announced that an election of officers 
would be held E. B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Co., 
took the chair in place of Mr. Craig. He named Mr. 
Cohen as judge of the election and W. H. Smedley and 
F. H. Dudley as tellers. The election of the officers was 
unexciting. It had been known before wnom they 
would be, but there was considerable interest in the 
election of the four members of the board of directors. 

A recess was taken to count the vote. During the 
recess the newly elected officers were called upon to 
acknowledge in speeches the honors conferred upon them 
and all responded. The treasurer’s report and that of 
the secretary showed the exchange to be growing in 
wealth and in membership. Especial praise was given 
to the credit system of the exchange. Robert G. Kay 
had some interesting things to say concerning legislation 
at Harrisburg. He urged the members to lend their 
efforts, individually and collectively, in pushing the 
passage by the legislature of such measures as vitally 
affect the lumber industry and especially for the repeal 
of the mercantile tax law. He declared that while it 
looked as though the bill to repeal the mercantile tax 
would pass the legislature there should be no abate- 
ment of the efforts of the members of the exchange. 
William C. MacBride, chairman of the committee on 
legislation, presented the following report: 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 


Your committee on legislation begs leave to report the 
action taken on the following matters referred to it dur- 
ing the year: 

Car STAKP AND EQUIPMENT COMPLAINT.—In this matter 
your exchange, acting jointly with other lumber interests, 
has secured an allowance of 500 pounds per car on all flat 
ears loaded with lumber, and the railroad companies have 
equipped a number of cars with different designs of stakes, 
and you are requested to report to the exchange your criti- 


cm, of any of these specially equipped cars which you may 
receive. 

LITTAUER COMPULSORY METRIC SystTeM BILL.—Before we 
had an opportunity to take action on this bill it was de- 
feated in committee of the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 8 to 4. 

HEARING GIVEN COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS BEFORE THE 
CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE CANAL COMMISSION.—Edward F. 
Henson addressed this commission and set before it in the 
most comptete manner our views indorsing and providing for 
a canal of greater draft and width, connecting the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware bays. 

REPEAL OF THE MERCANTILE License TAx LAwW.—On De- 
cember 20 at the request of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
twenty-four of the commercial organizations of this city met 
in the exchange rooms and formed a permanent organization 
for the purpose of securing the abolishment of this objection- 
able tax. At the second meeting it was decided to indorse 
the Thomas mercantile license tax law repealer, and we are 
glad to be able to report that this bill has been reported 
favorably out of the ways and means committee and is now 
before the House of Representatives for action. 

It is very important that we all should bring pressure to 
bear upon our representatives, both in the House and Sen- 
ate, to endeavor to have them work for the passage of the 
Thomas repealer. 

MARITIME EXCHANGE BILL, ENTITLED A PROPOSED ACT FOR 
IMPROVING THE HARBOR FACILITIES AND CREATING A DEPART- 
MENT OF WHARVES, DOCKS AND FERRIES IN THE CITIES OF 
THe First CLass.—aAt the invitation of the Trades League 
your delegates joined with twelve representatives from other 
Philadelphia commercial bodies to draft a bill which would, 
as nearly as possible, meet the views of all concerned. This 
committee completed its work and the bills drawn by it are 
now before. the House of Representatives for consideration. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank those members 
of the exchange not members of the legislation committee 
who have taken an active part in assisting the committee 
in the w placed before it. 

For su success as we have had in our efforts to abolish 
the mercantile tax we are very largely indebted to Robert 
G. Kay, who not only originally started this movement but 
has worked very hard to assure its final success. - 


George F. Craig, retiring president of the exchange, 
in an interesting and comprehensive address, said: 


Address of President Craig. 


The twenty-first year of the life of this exchange is 
closing. It has attained its majority and should rise to 
the stature of its manhood. The report of the secretary has 
outlined its growth and development. Today it is among 
the foremost of the trade organizations of the city, its 
reputation is established and it must accept the place which 
has been assigned to it, with a due realization of the re 
2 which it carries. . 

From the very nature of the organization its field of 
activity is limited largely to the consideration of public 
issues, public either as to the whole body of lumbermen or 
as ‘to the people at yo As lumbermen you have a stand- 
ing which is not to be lightly regarded and you have a right 
to lead where the general community is concerned. 

Though the retiring administration cannot claim any 
brilliancy of record, it has endeavored to fill conscientiously 
the duties which have been imposed upon it, and for any 
sins of omission or commission it claims your a, 
assuring you that they have been errors of the head and 
not of the heart. 

Since the last annual meeting there have been fourteen 
special meetings at which the attendance has varied from 
eighteen to forty-seven members, with an average of thirty. 
The directors have held sixteen meetings, thirteen regular 
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ing corrected twice or more daily. One of the office 
views shows this board on the righthand wall, and 
a reproduction of a photograph of it is given sepa 
rately. This board gives accurate information at a 
glance of the status of stocks and sales up to 
within not more than five hours of the moment, 
thus greatly facilitating correspondence and enab 
ling the prompt handling of orders over the tele 
phone. The iden of such a record has been put into 
shape by others, but this is an especially conven 
ient and usable one and mav be of value to many 
oive due 


readers of this paper. If so, they should 
credit to the Butterfield) Lumber Company, whieh 
consented to its publieation, 

The Butterfield Luinber Company has achieved a 
reputation throughout the country for the excellent 
quality of the timber it manufactures, for the ex 
cellence of its saw mill and planing mill work, for 
the closeness of its grading and for the prompt, 
accurate and businesslike way in whieh it fills its 


orders. "This reputation has been built up not mere 
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Six Hundred H. P. Corliss Engine Driving Saw Mill. 
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ly. by indefatigable work on the part of the officers 
and employees of the company but also on the 
foundation of the timber and manufacturing plant 
herein deseribed, For the foresight and business 
ability which have accomplished these results, and 
which have maintained strict adherence to the high- 
est standards in manufacturing and business meth 


ods, credit must be given primarily to the president 


of the company, John Spencer Butterfield. whose 
personalits as directed and controlled the com 
pany throughout its existence. Mr, Butterneld has 


achieved a unique record in a sharp transition from 
supremacy and success ! mereantile pursuit 
widely divergent from Jumber to a similar status 
in the latter. His care in both has been one en 
gendering the deepest interest in the reading. His 
earlier career was asst ated with interests in the 
north and the aectivitv and intelligence there dem 


onstrated have been repeated in the south. The 
record of both forms the. first page story of this 


issue ef the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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LATTER DAY ACCOMPLISHMENT—( Concluded from Front Page.) 


of so called mill construction. The quantity of yellow 
pine involved was 2,500,000 feet. Difficulty was found 
in filling the order satisfactorily, the mill connections 
of the Norwood & Butterfield Company in Mississippi 
being inadequate to the task. All told, before the 
contract was filled the company had 750,000 feet of 
rejected timber in its yard; but by a shrewd arrange- 
ment, by which the plans of another warehouse then 
being erected were made to conform to this material, 
a profit was made which was of material assistance to 
the company. 

In its endeavors to carry out the Marshall Field 
contract the Norwood & Butterfield Company bought 
a small mill near Bogue Chitto, Miss., with about 5,000 
acres of land. This mill had a capacity of about 
10,000 feet a day and had belonged to Boone & Sar- 
tin. The shipping point was Sutton’s Switch, now 
called Thayer, with which it was connected by a 
wooden tram road two miles long, over which the lum- 
ber was hauled by mules. The mill was remodeled and 
its capacity brought up to 25,000 feet a day. About 
four years’ operations served pretty well to clean up 
the timber and in the fall of 1890 a mill site was pur- 
chased on the Illinois Central railroad south of Bogue 
Chitto and a mill was built which started up the next 
spring. In the meantime timber had been bought to 
the amount of 21,000 acres. This mill, when built, was 
the largest in Mississippi and was the first band mill 
in that state, having been equipped with two bands 
and having a capacity of about 100,000 feet a day, 
which has since been increased by 25 percent. 

In April, 1896, the interest of Mr. Norwood in the 
company was purchased and in July, 1900, the name 
was changed to the Butterfield Lumber Company, as it 
stands at present. It is a Mississippi corporation. This 
change in name represented the ownership of the com- 
pany, which had become entirely a family matter. 
From the beginning of manufacturing operations 
Charles 8. Butterfield, Mr. Butterfield’s oldest son, has 
been interested in the business, and a little later his 
son-in-law, Frank A. Arend, was brought in. Still 
later William W. and Ralph Butterfield became mem- 
bers and officers of the company. On December 1, 1902, 
Mr. Arend, so far as his own stock in it was concerned, 
withdrew from the company, though his wife remains 
a stockholder, and on February 1, 1907, W. W. Butter- 
field severed his official connection with the company, 


though retaining a considerable portion of the stock, 
to engage in another line of business. 

Through all the changes and growth of this busi- 
ness Mr. Butterfield has been the leading spirit and 
the force behind the company. Since he first became 
interested in the manufacturing department of the 
business he has been a believer in timber, though 
avoiding speculative interest in it. Consequently the 
policy of the company has always been to conserve 
and enlarge its holdings, buying more than it cut. 
When the present mill was built, in 1890, the holdings 
were about 21,000 acres, but they have been gradually 
increased until now they are nearly 45,000 acres, carry- 
ing an estimated stumpage of 500,000,000 feet. 

In all of the development of his interests Mr. But- 
terfield has been conservative, though progressive. 
The business so rapidly built up required a capital 
much larger than that in hand during the first few 
years. Through his personal acquaintance and his 
reputation, not only for business ability but for un- 
swerving integrity, Mr. Butterfield was able to com- 
mand the needed capital; but he would go no farther 
in this direction than he could see. Consequently the 
company has probably missed some opportunities for 
the enlargement of its timber holdings which, in view 
of present values, would seem to have been wise; but, 
on the other hand, the business has always been a 
strong and solvent one and the property as it stands 
today is a worthy monument to Mr. Butterfield’s char- 
acter and ability. 

It is difficult for a friend to write of a man like 
Mr. Butterfield without seeming eulogistic and over- 
enthusiastic, but some things may be said with the 
assurance that they are entirely justified by the facts. 
J. S. Butterfield is possessed of a strong personality. 
He is afraid of nothing under the sun, unless it be of 
incurring indebtedness which he does not see his way 
clear to meet. He is afraid of no competition, of no 
conventionalism, of no class feeling. He cares noth- 
ing for society, as that term is usually applied, but 
does care very much for his family and his friends. 
He is a man of strong likes and dislikes. A man in 
whom he believes and whom he likes may depend upon 
his friendship to the last extremity. The man whom 
he distrusts or dislikes he wishes to have nothing to 
do with in either a business way or socially. He is 
one of the few men whose word is better than their 
bond, in the sense that whoever enters into a friendly 


understanding with him finds him on his side looking 
out for his interests in preference to his own, whereas 
he who insists on.a contract finds Mr. Butterfield liv- 
ing up to the letter of that contract, but no farther, 
and demanding a literal observance of it by the other 
party. Yet he is just, and it is impossible for him to 
take an unfair advantage of weakness or ignorance. 

Mr. Butterfield is a man who stands for the equities 
of the case regardless of consequences. He makes no 
compromise when he believes he is in the right and 
the other party in the wrong. If necessary to estab- 
lish his position he would fight an unjust claim, 
even if it did not amount to a hundred dollars, through 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
sharpers and the petty thieves find him a hard man 
to deal with, but it is easy for those who wish only 
to play fair. He commands the respect of every one 
and the affection of many; and when the time comes, 
as it must, that he shall pass out of life there will be 
a multitude to remember, not, perhaps, so much his 
words of sympathy—for he is a man of few words— 
but his kindly and helpful acts, given without stint 
and with effective force. 

Mr. Butterfield was twice married. His first wife 
was Mary E. Westgate, of Madison, Ind., whom he 
married in 1863. They had three children—Charles 
Spencer, now the general manager of the Butterfield 
Lumber Company; Sadie,“now Mrs. F. A. Arend, of 
Boston, and William Westgate. Mrs. Butterfield died 
in May, 1870. In 1876 Mr. Butterfield married her 
sister, Emma Westgate, who had for years been a 
member of their household. The children of this mar- 
riage are Ralph Bradbury and Mary Edith. 

Mr. Butterfield’s interests center in his family and 
his friends even more than in his business. Person- 
ally, he does not care for wealth, but he has devoted 
himself to the gaining of an assured position for his 
family’s sake and for the sake of the accomplishment. 
During the last two or three years he has devoted 
less attention than formerly to the details of the busi- 
ness, but still he is president in fact as well as in 
name, keeping a watchful eye upon affairs around Nor- 
field, although spending most of his time in Chicago, 
from which city he takes frequent trips for business 
and pleasure from coast to coast. Of what the busi- 
ness is, and the size and shape of this commercial 
monument that he has erected, other pages of this 
issue of the LUMBERMAN tell. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


Result of a Year’s Work—Plans for Another—Natal Anniversary Commemorated by Banquet. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 12.—The Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Exchange reached its majority Thursday, 
April 11, which was made the occasion of its twenty- 
first annual meeting, at which officers were elected for 
the ensuing year and reports read from the important 
committees. But it was at the Union League, the ex- 
clusive political club of the city, where the anniversary 
was appropriately celebrated. This was done after the 
meeting of the exchange and in the evening, when about 
200 members of the exchange and their guests assembled 
and participated in their annual banquet. 

At the banquet the lumbermen discarded business and 
surrendered to the prevailing spirit of good fellowship. 
The banqueting room was most attractively decorated. 
George F. Craig, the retiring president of tne exchange, 
officiated as toastmaster and Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
superintendent of the public schools of the city, and 
Josiah Howard, chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the state legislature, addressed the banqueters 
in a most happy vein, while a number of the members had 
something to say which contributed to the general en- 
joyment. Notable among the postprandial orators was 
'rederick 8. Underhill. It was his maiden speech as vice 
president of the exchange, to which office he had just 
been elected, and he had some gingery things on his 
mind which he did not hesitate to communicate to his 
fellow members. William L. Rice and Charles P. Maule 
also were among the informal speakers. 

On the whole it is declared that the twenty-first annual 
meeting of the exchange and the banquet were the most 
successful in its history and this success is taken as re- 
fleeting the general prosperity existing among the lum- 
bermen not only of this city but of the entire country. 

To these members who comprised the entertainment 
committee is largely due the credit for the success of 
the banquet: Herbert P. Robinson, J. J. Arbelo, Samuel 
II. Yorks, George A. Howes and 8. Y. Warner. This 
committee took complete charge of the guests during 
the evening and made everyone feel entirely at home. 
At the plate of each of the banqueters was a clever 
souvenir menu. A pretty girl adorned the front with a 
circular saw in one hand, a log in the other and an axe 
attached to her girdle. The picture was representative 
of the lumber industry and was a clever illustration. 

The business meeting of the exchange was held at 3 
o’clock in the rooms of the exchange in the Crozier 
building. While the reports of the various standing 
committees were eagerly awaited interest was largely 
centered upon the election of the officers for the ensu- 
ing year. These were elected as follows: William L. 
Rice, president, being advanced from the position of 
vice president of the exchange, which is a time honored 
custom; Frederick 8. Underhill, vice president; Charles 
P. Maule, treasurer for another term, and John H. Lank, 
seeretary. Daniel Adams was unanimously elected a 


member of the board of directors to succeed Frank M. 
Gillingham, who resigned. The other directors chosen 
to serve a full term of three years were as follows: 
William E. Bennett, William C.- MacBride. Joseph P. 
Dunwoody and Herbert P. Weitzel. 

The meeting was called to order by the retiring 
president. He presented an interesting review of the 
business of the exchange during the year just closing. 
On motion of Charles P. Maule a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Challenger, of the Philadelphia Car 
Service Association, for the assistance he has given dur- 
ing the year to the members and in appreciation of his 
continued courtesies. Mr. Maule’s motion also compre- 
hended a vote of thanks to the various lumber trade 
journals in appreciation of their enterprise in report- 
ing the news of the trade and especially in protecting 
the industry so far as concerns the car stake question 
and the insistence that more cars be placed at the dis- 
posal of the trade. Mr. Maule’s resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

When it was announced that an election of officers 
would be held E. B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Co., 
took the chair in place of Mr. Craig. He named Mr. 
Cohen as judge of the election and W. H. Smedley and 
F. H. Dudley as tellers. The election of the officers was 
unexciting. It had been known before wnom they 
would be, but there was considerable interest in the 
election of the four members of the board of directors. 

A recess was taken to count the vote. During the 
recess the newly elected officers were called upon to 
acknowledge in speeches the honors conferred upon them 
and all responded. The treasurer’s report and that of 
the secretary showed the exchange to be growing in 
wealth and in membership. Especial praise was given 
to the credit system of the exchange. Robert G. Kay 
had some interesting things to say concerning legislation 
at Harrisburg. He urged the members to lend their 
efforts, individually and collectively, in pushing the 
passage by the legislature of such measures as vitally 
affect the lumber industry and especially for the repeal 
of the mercantile tax law. He declared that while it 
looked as though the bill to repeal the mercantile tax 
would pass the legislature there should be no abate- 
ment of the efforts of the members of the exchange. 
William C. MacBride, chairman of the committee on 
legislation, presented the following report: 


Report of Committee on Legislation. 


Your committee on legislation begs leave to report the 
action taken on the following matters referred to it dur- 
ing the year: 

Car STAKBP AND EQUIPMENT COMPLAINT.—In this matter 
your exchange, acting jointly with other lumber interests, 
has secured an allowance of 500 pounds per car on all flat 
ears loaded with lumber, and the railroad companies have 
equipped a number of cars with different designs of stakes, 
and you are requested to report to the exchange your criti- 


a of any of these specially equipped cars which you may 
receive. 

LITTAUER COMPULSORY METRIC SYSTHM BILL.—Before we 
had an opportunity to take action on this bill it was de- 
feated in committee of the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 8 to 4 

HEARING GIVEN COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATIONS BEFORE THE 
CHESAPEAKE & DELAWARE CANAL COMMISSION.—Edward F. 
Henson addressed this commission and set before it in the 
most comptete manner our views indorsing and providing for 
a canal of greater draft and width, connecting the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware bays. 

REPEAL OF THE MERCANTILE Licensp TAX LAW.—On De- 
cember 20 at the request of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
twenty-four of the commercial organizations of this city met 
in the exchange rooms and formed a permanent organization 
for the purpose of securing the abolishment of this objection- 
able tax. At the second meeting it was decided to indorse 
the Thomas mercantile license tax law repealer, and we are 
glad to be able to report that this bill has been reported 
favorably out of the ways and means committee and is now 
before the House of Representatives for action. 

It is very important that we all should bring pressure to 
bear upon our representatives, both in the House and Sen- 
ate, to endeavor to have them work for the passage of the 
Thomas repealer. 

MARITIME EXCHANGE BILL, ENTITLED A PROPOSED ACT FOR 
IMPROVING THE HARBOR FACILITIES AND CREATING A DEPART- 
MENT OF WHARVES, DOCKS AND FERRIES IN THB CITIES OF 
THE First CLass.—At the invitation of the Trades League 
your delegates joined with twelve representatives from other 
Philadelphia commercial bodies to draft a bill which would, 
as nearly as possible, meet the views af all concerned. This 
committee completed its work and the bills drawn by it are 
now before the House of Representatives for consideration. 

We wish to take this opportunity to thank those members 
of the exchange not members of the legislation committee 
who have taken an active part in assisting the committee 
in the work placed before it. 

For such success as we have had in our efforts to abolish 
the mercantile tax we are very largely indebted to Robert 
G. Kay, who not only originally started this movement but 
has worked very hard to assure its final success. - 


George F. Craig, retiring president of the exchange, 
in an interesting and comprehensive address, said: 


Address of President Craig. 


The twenty-first year of the life of this exchange Is 
closing. It has attained its majority and should rise to 
the stature of its manhood. The report of the secretary has 
outlined its growth and development. Today it is among 
the foremost of the trade organizations of the city, its 
reputation is established and it must accept the place which 
has been assigned to it, with a due realization of the re 
sponsibility which it carries. ; 

From the very nature of the organization its field of 
activity is limited largely to the consideration of public 
issues, public either as to the whole body of lumbermen or 
as to the people at large. As lumbermen you have a stand- 
ing which is not to be lightly regarded and you have a right 
to lead where the general community is concerned. 

Though the retiring administration cannot claim any 
brilliancy of record, it has endeavored to fill conscientiously 
the duties which have been imposed upon it, and for any 
sins of omission or commission it claims your a 
assuring you that they have been errors of the head and 
not of the heart. 

Since the last annual meeting there have been fourteen 
special meetings at which the attendance has varied from 
eighteen to forty-seven members, with an average of thirty. 
The directors have held sixteen meetings, thirteen regular 
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and three special, with an average attendance of over eight. 

The net increase of five in the membership is particularly 
gratifying in view of gloomy predictions as to the combined 
effects of a change of location and an increase of dues. 
The responsibility for the loss of seven members cannot be 
definitely attributed to either of these departures. 

It is our misfortune to be here obliged to record the 
deaths of two of our members, Charles L. Robinson and 
c. C. Coolbaugh, and we would express again those senti- 
ments of sorrow and loss which were properly acknowledged 
at the time. 

We continue to maintain satisfactory social and business 
relations with other lumber organizations. In January we 
were invited to attend the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
JLumbermen’s Association held in our rooms and had the 
ndditional pleasure of entertaining the visiting brethren at 
juncheon. We also were represented by delegates upon the 
invitation of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the North Carolina Pine Association. A number 
of our members were appointed as delegates to a conference 
of yellow pine interests held in Jacksonville in February. 
The use of our rooms was granted to the Mill Owners’ As- 
sociation. 

The exchange is still actively engaged as one of the plain- 
tiffs in prosecuting the suit brought against the railroads 
of the United States to compel them to properly equip flat 
and gondola cars for carrying lumber. During the year the 
sum of $185 was contributed by subscriptions of members 
to this cause, in addition to the amount previously paid 
by the exchange. ‘The prospects for a favorable verdict are 
encouraging. 

Some Worx of the Year. 


Directly through the exchange its members subscribed 
$4,165 to the fund for the sufferers at San Francisco, and 
further amounts were donated by other members through 
various other channels. 

The exchange has acquired membership in the American 
Forestry Association, in the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and in the Pennsylvania State Board of Trade. It 
has adopted the rules for the inspection of hardwood lumber 
as formulated by the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to the legislation reported = the regular 
committee this organization has recorded itself as favoring 
an adequate merchant marine, a thirty-five foot channel in 
the Delaware river and fair treatment by the railroads in 
the correction of estimated weights of lumber shipments, 
and has actively opposed the 2-cent fare bill, the bills in- 
tended to deprive the city of Philadelphia of its rights as 
to trolley and other transit companies and the bill increasing 
the liability of employers of labor. 

As it is the duty of youth to respect the advice of age 
your board of directors early in the year gave due con- 
sideration to the suggestions contained in the report of the 
last retiring president. As a _ result, the salary of your 
secretary was properly increased at the first meeting of the 
new board and later the bylaws were revised and the quar- 
ters of the exchange removed to the present location. The 
wisdom of this last step needs not to be demonstrated by 
statistics. Since September the daily attendance has prac- 
tically doubled, and the fact that there has been no loss of 
membership should be sufficient warranty of general satis- 
faction with the change. It would be an added source of 
gratification, however, if a larger percentage of the members 
contributed to the daily average. 

The reports of the several officers and committees speak 
for themselves. 

While the treasurer closes his accounts with a small bal- 
ance, the increase of dues as provided by the new bylaws is 
justified and required by the increased estimates for the 
coming year and by the wisdom and propriety of providing 
suflicient revenue to enable the exchange to take its ap- 
pointed place in the community by joining in all proper and 
desirable charitable and legislative movements without re- 
course to the liberality of individual members. 

The fact that the arbitration committee has not been over- 
worked fully justifies its existence and demonstrates the 
idea that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

The workings of the revised bylaws have been so far 
satisfactory that the committee has apparently done its 
work with a broad knowledge of the past and a wise fore- 
sight as to the future. 

The improved condition wrought by this exchange and 
similar organizations in the lumber industry has warranted 
the committee on bylaws in eliminating a committee on pro- 
tection to trade from its revised scheme of government. No 
better evidence exists of the value of such bodies than the 
—- of contention among the various branches of the 
trade. 

There is still work, as there always will be, for the com- 
mittee on membership, but the retiring members of that 
committee are certainly entitled to their full measure of 
congratulation. 

It is gratifying to note that in the midst of the present 
antirailroad sentiment this exchange has held a fair and 
moderate course. Corporations may have no souls but they 
certainly have bodies, bodies composed of individuals among 
which the weak and unprotected have a place, individuals 
who are equally entitled with us to the fruit of their in- 
dustry and the reward of their frugality. 

Our legislation committee has held a strenuous existence, 
owing largely to the pernicious activity of a legislature in 
biennial session. It may be well to consider whether it 
would not be both wise and profitable to elect our law- 
makers from a class willing and able to act honestly and 
intelligently, and to compensate them sufficiently to guar- 
antee such a selection. 

The credit system continues to be the strong, cementing 
force within the exchange, and we regret that we cannot 
indorse our predecessor’s recommendation that it should 
include both wholesalers and retailers. It would seem to be 
more desirable, if considered advisable, to organize a second 
similar system for the wholesale dealers. We are firmly of 
ihe opinion, however, that the members could be increas- 
ingly benefited by an extension of the system, in the line of 
adopting better preventative methods. A system in vogue 
in Cleveland, Pittsburg and some neighboring cities was sub- 
mitted to the committee, but by it considered imprac- 
ticable on the ground that the members would be unwilling 
to divulge the necessary information. Surely this exchange 
ought not to be at this day laid liable to such a charge. | 


Co-operation and Good Committee Work. 


The committee on office and entertainment is easily the 
most popular committee and there is no second. Its popu- 
larity is reflected in the attendance at the monthly meetings. 
Whatever breeds good fellowship is good and there is no 
doubt that the money expended on luncheons is wisely ex- 
pended and will return to us like bread cast upon the 
waters, but in less than many days. In these days of 
progress there is a constant effort to secure something new, 
but owing to the diligence and mentality of my predecessors 
there are few new worlds to conquer. It has, however, oc- 
curred to me that there might be a possible opportunity for 
the addition of an insurance feature in this exchange. The 
insurance companies instituted and conducted by lumbermen 
are eminently successful, though they fall short in practice 
of the perfect theoretical idea of mutual or interinsurance. 
This thought is handed over to the new officers as a sug- 
gestion and the matter should be approached with due con- 
sideration of the responsibilities involved and the wisdom of 
making haste slowly. 

It is proper to make note here of the indebtedness of the 
exchange to a number of its members for an American flag. 
a gavel from Jerusalem and the furniture for the directors’ 
room, 

In retiring from my office as president I desire to express 
my thanks for the honor you have conferred upon me and 
for the uniform courtesy you have shown me. Particularly 


am I under obligations to the directors and to the chair- 
men and members of the several committees who have served 
under my appointment, and to whom I know the duties have 
sometimes been both onerous and irksome. It is extremely 
gratifying to be able to say that every member appointed 
on committee work consented to serve. 

The secretary of this exchange must be known intimately 
to be fully appreciated, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that you are fortunate in having Mr. Lank, to whom I owe 
much for his kindness and valuable assistance. 

As a final word, I wish to add that should it please you, 
as I hope it will, to elect your vice president as my suc- 
cessor, you will find in him an able and acceptable execu- 
tive. He has done much for my administration and my per- 
sonal association with him has been not only pleasant but 
profitable. 

Frederick S. Underhill, the newly elected vice presi- 
dent, spoke briefly, saying: 

I wish to express my gratitude to the members of this 
exchange for the honor they have conferred upon me by 
electing me to the office of vice president. It is an honor 
that I sincerely appreciate. Since my advent into the lumber 
business I have had a growing affection for the lumber trade 
and for lumbermen. It has taken shape partly in my in- 
terest in such associations as this Lumbermen’s Exchange 
and kindred organizations formed for the mutual advantage 
of those interested in the lumber trade. So much interest 
do I take in the lumber business and in lumber organiza- 


a that 1 may be said to be a sort of a fanatic on these 
things. 

It is a great thing to be a lumberman, because lumbering 
lies at the foundation of so many things that have to do 
with the welfare of the world at large. Lumbering is his- 
torically an ancient industry. I am reminded that in the 
construction of a certain large vessel that was constructed 
in the early ages the craft of the lumbermen was called into 
play to produce the timber from which to construct the 
“ark,” though I presume that it would puzzle a national 
hardwood inspector or retail dealer or any other lumbermen 
to pass upon the merits of the “gopher wood,’ of which 
this remarkable vessel was constructed. 

It is another matter of historic interest to the lumbermen 
that Hiram the Younger, the widow’s son, at one time took 
a very large contract from King Solomon to furnish cedar, 
fir and gum from the mountains of Lebanon. I say gum 
because | presume that the lumber that was called “algum” 
may have been the same kind of gum that the lumbermen of 
North Carolina are trying to find a market for. 

So great an industry is the lumber trade that authors 
and poets have found place for it in their works; in fiction, 
poetry and history the lumberman has received considera- 
tion. As a matter of fact that celebrated poem which is 
known as “Casey at the Bat’? would never have been written 
if there had not been some kind of lumberman to produce 
the hickory, ash or willow of which the baseball bat was 
made with which the mighty Casey struck out. 

Seriously, I repeat what I said at the outset—I sincerely 
appreciate the honor conferred upon me and thank you all 
for the good will which prompted you to elect me to this 
high office. 


Present at the Banquet. 


Charles L. Betts, B. Franklin Betts, T. J. Johnson, 
R. B. Rayner, George Rodgman, A. J. Cadwallader, Lewis 
Dill, George F. Craig, S. A. Yorks, Charles Este, A. 
Lesher, William 8. Ludascher, John J. Arbelo, B. F. 
Bethune, William H. Fritz, Frank Lewis Luckenbach, 
Thomas B. Mammer, William C. MacBride, Edward F. 
Henson, Edward T. Henson, George A. Howes, F. H. 
Dudley, W. G. Underwood, John W. Coles, H. G. Hazard, 
James W. Irwin, Charles Atherton, jr., Robert G. Kay, 
William H. Lear, Robert C. Lippincott, John J. Little, 
George W. Curwin, jr., Nathan B. Gaskill, C. M. 
Strickler, M. B. Taylor, Edwin B. Malone, Charles P. 
Maule, William H. Fritz, H. P. Robinson, Gail G. 
Bennett, Volney Bennett, James H. Manbeck, William E. 
Bennett, L. A. Nagle, Louis Koch, Mr. Voigt, F. 8. 
Underhill, Edwin H. Coane, Edmund. Pennell, R. J. 
Winsmore, Franklin H. Smith, jr., F. W. Aszmann, 
Henry C. Reilly, John T. Riley, William F. Robinson, 
C, Frank Williamson, W. W. Dougherty, Henry Palmer, 
Samuel L. Schively, Frank J. Rumbarger, John J. Rum- 
barger, St. George Bond, Samuel B. Weaver, Thomas J. 
Budd, J. W. Halloway, William L. Shew, S. P. Bowers, 
Omar Shalleross, Robert L. Hilles, Franklin Smedley, 
W. H. Smedley, Edmond G. Brownlee, Francis 
Boogar, jr.,. Edward F. Magee, H. S. Field, M. White, 
John J. Toman, John J. Guiniven, F. W. Unkel, Albert 
H. Charman, H. P. Schneider, P. Elmer Weitzel, Walter 
Scott, John H. McClatchy, Herbert E. Weitzel, Samuel 
Shoemaker, Leonard R. Weitzel, Paul R. Weitzel, J. R. 
Williams, Maurice L. Dukes, William C. Morgan, jr., 
R. W. Wistar, Thomas N. Nixon, Charles N. Wisler, 
Joseph P. Comegys, Charles M. Chestnut, Daniel Adams, 
Bowman 8. Sterling, Owen M. Bruner, J. Archie Finley, 
Henry Whelpston, Edgar Slfardin, Burrell J. Patter- 
son, 8. C. Clark, Walter L. Lobb, Joseph P. Dunwoody, 
S. Y. Warner, James D. Hall, Ralph Souder, J. T. Robin- 
hold, James G. Crowell, George H. Buzby, C. J. Coppack, 
S. B. Vrooman, F. Dalrymple, H. 8S. Barnes, H. B. 
French, Harry Walters, T. B. Rice, T. B. Rice, jr., 
William L. Rice, T. L. Berry, Edward James Cattell, 
Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, R. 8. Chambers, John H. 
Lank, Louis S. Amondson, John N. MeLean, Herbert 
Somers, William L. March, R. S. Cohn, Maleolm G. 
Campbell, Justin Peters, Josiah Howard, E. F. Perry, 
EK. Porter Mason. 





KENTUCKY TIMBER SALES. 

SERGENT, Ky., April 11.—Local lumbermen of the Cut 
Shin creek section in Leslie county, south of here, have 
bought up several thousand acres of the best timber 
lands along the Cut Shin creek valley and are now plan- 
ning the organization of a gigantic lumber company to 
develop the property. J. N. Wooten and Webster Wooten 
are said to be at the head of the proposed plan. Part 
of the poplar timber will be cut and floated down Cut 
Shin creek to the Kentucky river, where shipping connec- 
tions will be had. Developments are getting well under 
way in both Leslie and Perry counties. 

Brashears Bros., operating a considerable lumber plant 
in a rich timber section three miles from the Kentucky 
river in Perry county, have just purchased an additional 
1,000 aeres adjoining their property and are preparing 
to extend operations by June 1. They have a narrow- 
gage line out from the Kentucky river over which their 
product is shipped. The price paid was about $15 an acre. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN HOLD INTER- 
ESTING SESSION. 


(Concluded from Page 42H.) 


fixed by the president and due notice to be mailed 
to all interested parties. 


The Attendance. 


Henry Ballen, Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc., Cadillac. 

Charles A. Bigelow, The Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City. 
Cc. H. Barnaby, C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

Frank Chickering, Frank Chickering, Grand Rapids. 

E. C. Grosbeck, Stearns Salt & Lumber Co., Ludington. 
George H. Chapman, North Western Lumber Co., Stanley, Wis. 
R. J. Clark, Peninsular Bark & Lbr. Co., Sault Ste. Marie. 
C. R,. Duggan, Tindle & Jackson, Pellston. 

F. A. Diggins, Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac. 

H. E. Davies, Hackley, Phelps & Bonnell, Grand Rapids. 
H. P. Dutton, Worcester Lumber Co., Ltd., Chassell. 

E. E. Davis, Perkins Lumber Co., Grand Rapids. 

D. H. Day, Glen Haven. 

G. B. Dunton, McBride Lumber Co., Buckley. 

J. K. Flood, Hart Cedar Lumber Co., Hart. 

Theodore Fathauer, Theo Fathauer Co., Chicago. 

Frank F. Fish, National Hardwood Lumber Assn., Chicago. 
M. J. Fox, G. Von Platen, Boyne City. 

William F. Gustine, A. F. Anderson, South Boardman. 
Bruce Green, Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

W. C. Hull, Oval Wood Disk Co., Traverse City. 

H. S. Hull, Oval Wood Dish Co., Traverse City. 

E. S. Harris, Dalton Lumber Co., New Dalton. 

R. Hanson, Salling, Hanson & Co., Grayling. 
Johanisburg Mfg. Co., Johanisburg. 

Nicholson-Hanson Lumber Co., Grayling and Johanisburg. 
W. W. Johnson, John & Crowl, Petoskey. 

Paul Johnson, North Shore Lumber Co., Thompson. 

E. L. Klise, A. B. Klise Lumber Co., Sturgeon Bay. 

W. N. Kelley, Kelley Lbr. & Shingle Co., Traverse City. 
J. M. Longnecker, Oval Wood Dish Co., Traverse City. 
S. G. McClellan, Earl Lumber Co., Siminsons. 

R. E. Morris, Lumber Mut. Ins., Ypsilanti. 

W. W. Mitchell, Mitchell Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

W. L. Martin, Embury-Martin Lbr. Co., Cheboygan. 

A. W. Newark, Cadillac Handle Co., Cadillac. 

John F. Ott, John F. Ott Lumber Co., Traverse City. 

3ruce Odell, Cummer, Diggins & Co., Cadillac. 

A. R. Owen, John S. Owen Lbr. Co., Owen, Wis. 

R. G. Peters, R. G. Peters Salt & Lbr. Co., Manistee. 
W. P. Porter, East Jordan Lumber Co., East Jordan. 

H. J. Quinlan, Soperton Lbr. Co., Soperton, Wis. 

W. H. Russe, National Hardwood Lbr. Assn., Memphis, Tenn. 
Cc. F. Sweet, Merchant Lbr. Co., Strongs. 

J. Sullivan, J. Sullivan, Cedar. 

L. L. Skillman, Skillman Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 

R. W. Smith, Louis Sands Salt & Lbr. Co., Manistee. 

W. Tillotson, Inspector National Hardwood Lbr. Assn. 
George S. Wilkinson, Van Keulen & Wilkinson Lbr. Co., Grand 
Rapids. 

W. W. White, W. H. White Co. 

Boyne City Lbr. Co., Boyne City. 

George F. Williams, Williams Bros. Co., Cadillac. 

H. Widdicomb, jr., Halladay Lbr. Co., Grand Rapids. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 





Widow Asks for a Receiver. 


NEWARK, N. J., April 13.—It is reported that application 
has been made for the appointment of a receiver of the busi- 
ness of W. F. Bailey & Son, this city, by Mrs. Isabelle 
sailey, widow of W. F. Bailey, who died last December. 
The assets and liabilities are not stated. W. I’. Bailey was 


also a partner of Bailey & Alling, the large retail lumber 


concern of Newark, but it is understood that the receivership 
of W. F. Bailey & Son does not affect the business of Bailey 
& Alling. The former was the style used by W. F. Bailey 
and his son, Edgar F. Bailey, for conducting a sash, door 
and blind business. 





West Virginia Timber Land Suit. 


WHEELING, W. VA., April 15.—The second shot in the con- 
test to secure possession of 69,000 acres of coal and timber 
land in the counties of Raleigh and Wyoming was fired a 
few days ago when Attorney Arthur English, representing 
over seventy settlers, filed a bill in the United States circuit 
court at Charleston, to obtain relief against a decree en- 
tered last September, which wiped out all the claims of the 
settlers. 

During the early part of March, Attorney English, acting 
for the settlers, made a motion before Judge A. G. Dayton. 
of the United States court, to have the decree set aside and 
all the proceedings leading up to and including the decree 
dismissed. The settlers claimed that the court had no juris- 
diction under the bill filed by the Western Pocahontas Cor 
poration, a company that claims the land, to make any 
decree at all and also that the Western Pocahontas Corpo- 
ration had obtained the decree through collusion and fraud. 
After arguments lasting two days Judge Dayton ruled that 
he had no jurisdiction to set aside the decree, it having been 
entered during the term of the court. He said he had no 
right to set aside the decree of a court unless the motion to 
set it aside had been made during the term of the court. He 
advised the settlers to take some other remedy that was 
open to them. Accordingly Attorney English has filed a bill 
for review in the matter. 





Trouble Over Land Sale. 


SerGeNnT, Ky., April 12.—The Kentucky Coal Lands Com- 
pany, of Knott county, has entered suit against the heirs 
of the late John M. Noble, to gain possession of 4,000 acres 
of coal and timber lands on upper Quicksand creek in Knott 
county, upon which they closed a deal several months ago. 
Thursday of last week a representative of the Kentucky 
Coal Lands Company dispossessed three of the Noble heirs 
and the suit quickly followed. It is said that there are 
some younger Noble heirs who will hold about one-third of 
the 4,000 acres. There will be a vigorous prosecution and 
the proceedings will be watched with interest. 





Judgment Received. 


SEATTLE, WasuH., April 11.—The supreme court. has af 
firmed the lower court decision in the case of Edward E. 
Brehn and the Brehn Lumber Company, respondents, against 
Cc. B. Niblock, appellant. A year ago these parties entered 
into an agreement to jointly construct a spur track of the 
Northern Pacific railway to timber owned by the lumber 
company and mines by Niblock. The lumber company con- 
structed the road and Niblock refused to pay half the cost. 
Suit was instituted and the lumber company received a 
judgment for $4,566.55. 





In the Bankrupt Court. 


ASHLAND, Ky., April 17.—A suit has been brought in the 
federal court of the district states for the eastern district 
of Kentucky to force the Greenup Cooperage Company into 
bankruptcy. This company suffered considerable loss by the 
floods this year and these losses, coupled with other mis- 
fortunes, made too much of a load to carry, hence the fail- 
ure. W. T. Hord, well known in Ashland, has been appointed 
trustee in bankruptcy, to take charge of the assets of the 
company and wind up the business. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





KANSAS CITY’S FIRST AND MODEL SKYSCRAPER. 





Some Details of the R. A. Long Office Building — Latest Possibilities in Modern Structure and Finish — 
Lumbermen—Commemorative Banquet on an Elaborate Plan. 


Beautiful Home of Many 


Some reference has already been made in the sews 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the fact that 
k. A. Long was engaged in the erection of a modern 
office building in Kansas City of a higher and more 
modern type than any that has been erected there. 
No adequate description of this great enterprise has, 
however, yet been published and neither can it be at this 
time, but will be reserved for some future occasion. On 
‘Tuesday evening of this week, however, Mr. Long gave 
a banquet at the Midland hotel, in Kansas City, to the 
tenants of the new building, all but six or seven 
of the rooms in which are now occupied, although the 
building in all its details is not as yet completed. f 

In order that the reader may understand at the out- 
set somewhat of the significance of the banquet, a brief 
deseription of the general features of the building and 
of its oceupation will be necessary. The building is 
the first of the skyscraper type in Kansas City, being 
fourteen stories high, and is located at the corner of 
Tenth and Chestnut streets, upon the top of a hill, 
whieh, with its hight, makes it a prominent object for 
a considerable distance into the adjoining country. The 
frame of the building is, of course, steel and concrete 
but the chief finishing materials throughout are marble, 
mahogany and bronze. Marble is used for wainscoting 
the walls of all the halls to a hight of seven or 
cight feet, and also in all the commodious toilet rooms. 
All the jutting corners in the halls are rounded in 
quadrants of about a 5-inch circle, giving the corner 
a very neatly finished appearance. The woodwork of 
the building is mahogany throughout and the door 
hardware is of massive bronze construction. The steam 
radiators throughout the entire building are automati- 
cally controlled by a thermostat system maintaining an 
absolutely even temperature when the building is under 
artificial. heat, while the modern sash ventilating de- 
viee which has lately come into use in office buildings 
is installed upon every lower window sash through the 
building, two to each sash. The building is equipped 
with two standpipe systems, the larger of 6-inch ¢a- 
pacity, capable of furnishing a pressure of sixty pounds 
m top of the building, not only securing the safety of 
the building itself but making it a vantage point from 
which to fight a big fire occurring anywhere within the 
radius which could be reached by a stream from the top 
of this building. 

Even Chicago, where the skyscraper type of building 
originated, can show nothing finer in this line than the 
k. A. Long building, and nowhere in Chieago at the 
present time can there be found the modern, expensive 
elevator system which has been installed in the Long 
building. “The quickest way to explain this system to a 
lumberman is to state it is modeled closely upon the 
shotgun feed of the modern saw mill carriage, except 
that the actuating power is water pressure and not 
steam pressure. In other words, a steel shaft seven 
inches in diameter is fastened solidly to each elevator 
from below, and this shaft has a length corresponding 
with the entire travel of the elevator, or about 200 
feet. A eylinder of a corresponding length must, there- 
fore, be sunk in the ground beneath the building to that 
extent and the elevator is raised by the pumping of 
water under a pressure of about 600 pounds into this 
cylinder. When the elevator man reverses his lever 
the valve is so actuated as to shut off the supply of 
water from the pressure tank and to permit the weight 
of the elevator and its fittings to drive the water from 
the eylinder into the open water supply tank. It is, 
therefore, impossible for one of the elevators to move 
faster than the motion of the water in or out through 
the controlling valve. It cannot fall, or run away, 
and is, therefore, the safest possible elevator device, 
although by a very considerable percentage much the 
most expensive elevator to install. At the time the con- 
‘act for this equipment was closed there were but three 
clevator systems of this sort in the country, but it un- 
doubtedly will be the one of the future where considera- 
tions of expensive installation are not allowed to inter- 
fere with those of safety to the passengers. The ele- 
vator system in the R. A. Long building is capable of 
moving 15,000 to 20,000 passengers daily in the aggre- 


gate, 

Another. feature of the building is in the basement, 
the mechanical equipment of which is in duplicate 
throughout, so that should a boiler, engine or pump 
break down in any way a duplicate which has been 
held in reserve would be ready immediately to replace it 
ind thus obviate any possibility of an interruption in 
the service to the tenants of the building. Two other 
special features which are unique and which add to the 
comfort and convenience of the oceupants of the build- 
ing are the ladies’ waiting and rest room on the ninth 
floor, constantly in charge of a maid, and a large com- 
mittee room on the seventh floor, which is for the free 
se of all oceupants of the building for meetings of any 
sort, although the lumbermen occupants of the build- 
ing have preference in this matter. As has previously 
been stated in this paper, about 65 pereent of the 
tenants in the building consist of lumber firms, including 
a very large proportion of the entire distributing lumer 
trade of the city. 

The tenants of the building are, therefore, as a whole 
pretty well acquainted with each other and constitute a 





very harmonious business family, and it was in recogni- 
tion of this fact and to further and stimulate this 
spirit that Mr. Long conceived the idea of giviug a ban- 
quet to which the tenants of the building were invited. 
The next event in the social life of the building will be 
its formal opening to the public on the evening of 
April 25, when it will be thrown open for inspection 
and inasmuch as it has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and comment large numbers of people are expected 
to go through it and inspect its main features. 

The banquet was served in the large banquet room 
of the Midland hotel and was very well attended, as evi- 
denced by the flashlight picture herewith presented, 
taken just after the guests sat down to the table by a 
local photographer, who had been specially engaged for 


that purpose by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The ban- 
quet menu was as follows: 
MENU. 
Grape Fruit, Supreme 
Olives Salted Almonds Celery 


Lobster, a la Newberg 
Roast Squab Chicken 
Parisienne Potatoes French Peas 
Cold Asparagus, Vinaigrette 
Frozen Nesselrode 
Assorted Cake 
Roquefort Cheese 
Crackers 
Coffee Cigars 
Midland Hotel, Tuesday, April 16, 1907. 


Opening a Feast. 


B. P. Finney, of the legal department of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, acted as toastmaster of the even- 
ing, and in assuming his duties began with a neat 
allusion to W. R. Cowley’s long connection with the 

















LONG BUILDING, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


THE NEW BR. A. 


Kansas City’s First Skyscraper. 

company, stating that at the outset he looked after its 
legal affairs on six days of the week and after its spir- 
itual affairs on the seventh, but with the company’s 
progress and growth the company’s legal affairs had 
taken all his-time and Dr. Combs had succeeded him in 
the spiritual department. With further growth the 
work in both directions had still further enlarged and 
he had recently heard Dr. Combs state that he needed 
two or three assistants in order to keep the company’s 
spiritual welfare in a healthy condition. He then re- 
ferred to the old fashioned house warming of pioneer 
times when neighbors were wont to gather together on 
a given day and roll the logs in place for the walls of 
the house, and when it was finished and the family had 
moved into its new quarters there came the house warm- 
ing party, at which the same neighbors that, through 
their labors had acquired a personal interest in the new 
house, gathered together to celebrate its occupancy. He 
alluded to the fact that the tenants in the new Long 
building took much the same personal interest and 
pride in the building and at present might be con- 
sidered, therefore, as closely akin to the old house warm- 


ing party. Such the toastmaster declared to have been 
the sentiment of the host in giving this banquet. 


He wants us to feel that we have an interest in the 
building and that it is in a sense our home. He wants 
everybody to feel that they have that personal interest in 
it and have a responsibility for it hereafter. It seems to 
me that it is proper that we should ail have such a feel- 
ing of common good fellowship and that we as tenants 
in that building should be closer in touch with each other 
than as tenants elsewhere. In the construction of the 
building nothing has been omitted and nowhere in this 
country is there a building better lighted or in which 
more comforts or conveniences are furnished to the ten- 
ants than in the building in which we all now live. It 
is our home, where we spend more time than anywhere 
else during our waking hours. All the tenants have shown 
their appreciation in the most lavish way in which they 
have furnished up their offices. Such offices and furnish- 
ings are worth something to us. They are an encour- 
agement to good work and for more work. They create 
higher ideals and lead us to appreciate more highly the 
work we do. Mr. Long himself does not deserve so much 
credit for building a building, which anyone might 
but for building that building in the way in which 
has built it and in which no expense has been spared in 
the construction he deserves the greatest of credit He 
might have put up a building that would have paid a 
greater percent on the investment, but it would not have 
been a monument to him. , 


The toastmaster then reviewed some of the past efforts 
at building construction in Kansas City and specially 
of the tendency toward better buildings, which tendency 
he thought would be greatly stimulated by the erection 
of this building so far in advance of any which had 
hitherto been put up in Kansas City. He spoke of the 
advantages to the city as a whole and the interest 
which the whole city must feel in this achievement. 
Typifying this interest he introduced Mayor Beardsley 
as the one most fitting to speak from his viewpoint 
Mayor Beardsley said: , 


do; 
he 


Mayor Beardsley’s Brilliant Address. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Long and Gentlemen: I assure 
you I am very much gratified tonight, at this first house 
warming, that I am among those of you who are of the 
family. I count it that it means a very great deal that 
which is being done here tonight, and I am sure that it 
will mean a great deal to you in the future -this thought 
that you are going in and out of that building, not sim- 
ply each man wrapped up in the thought of his own busi- 
ness, but recognizing the fact that there is companionship 
there, being interested in each oth¢ r, greeting each 
other, glad and satisfied in the prosperity of each other 
and, above all, proud of the building in which you have 
found your business home. I believe that such concert 
of life in the tenancy of that building will mean better 
digestion and more happiness among you. 

_ It is my practice each morning to walk from my home 
in the southern part of the city down to my place of 
daily work, and whether I go over the hill down in the 
park or take some other direction, I have not gone far 


before I catch sight of the to 3 ‘ ifi i 
t » I cat : J p of this magnificent build- 
<= og is — waatover direction we approach the 
city. | e see this building and tt > CE , 
thinking about it. h * ph gy BN 


It as a physical fact occupies ; r - 
nent place in the existence of our city, and there must 
come to us as we look at it some thoughts concerning our 
city life and some suggestions from this building that 
seems to me, as I get closer to it in my morning walk to 
stand there necessarily as an example, u F j 
anyone has done something which in itself is so complete 
and perfect, others ever after must copy from it or feel a 
sense that they have not done what they ought to do ‘ 
A Symbolic Example. 
: It is an example also because of the future of which 
it speaks. It is a beginning of a better development and 
of better buildings in this city. I think we recognize that 
we are behind many cities of the country of our own size 
in this work of building modern office buildings, and this 
ought to be an example to us. How much that means! 
We are all creatures of example, whether in the trivial 
or in the great things of life. I remember when we in- 
troduced these wagons for flushing the streets. The 


because when 


I 3 L su- 
perintendent was telling me of two women who were 
Standing leaning on the gates of their respective door- 


yards while the street washing wagon was going by and 
the superintendent as he passed heard one say to the 
other: “Now I am going back into the house and wash 
my face.’’ You see the value of example. {Laughter and 
applause.] What is true of this is true in the great things 
of life. The men of the past who have lived perfect 
heroic lives are still with us; their example is with us 
and always will be for ages to come. So this building 
is put in the midst of this city as an « xample to us We 
are all proud of it because it is part of the life of our 
city. This idea of civic pride we all believe in. You as 
tenants in this building will first be proud of the building 
and then proud of the city in which it stands. 
As a Lesson in Humility. 

This love of one’s own city, how natural it ist We 
come and go and these places become familiar to us. 
We spend our energy here, we meet those whom we 
know and are interested in, and so we come to love the 
city in which we live. I think, however, that this very 
pride leads us into some errors. We may very well be 
proud of Kansas City and what she is; but when we 
say Kansas City is the only city and away beyond every 
other city, we ought to stop, because there is much to 
be learned by us from other cities. We are very proud 
of the fact that we built Convention hall, and of the way 
in which we built it. We have been very proud of the 
fact that last year we raised enough money to build a 
building for the Young Men’s Christian Association within 
thirty days. And yet St. Paul raised the money for its 
.convention hall, $300,000, and $200,000 for a college, and 
then did as much as we did for the Young Men’s Chris 
tian Association. Indianapolis raised as much for such a 
building, and $100,000 for a building for its young women. 
and then again for another public enterprise similar to 
our Convention hall. I have been much ashamed to see 
our lack in public spirit, after we had determined that 
it was necessary that we should have a packet line, to 
see the matter lag the way it has. Kansas City ought 
to do these things or else we ought not to boast so much 
about ourselves. We can have this love and pride in 
our city and still recognize that there are some things 
in which we can learn lessons from other places. 

An Incentive to Progress. 

There is another lesson, and that is, as has been said, 

that it is to be the beginning of a new movement here 
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in Kansas City. You have heard that phrase before. 
We have heard it over and over again. It has been true 
in the past and it always will be true. The pupil in 
school who solves his problem is not told to stop, but the 
figures are rubbed off the slate or off the blackboard and 
a harder problem is given him to do. That has been the 
history of Kansas City in the past and will be in the 
future, and there will be a demand all the time for every 
bit of our energy. These buildings are lessons to us 
above all else to keep moving on. There must be among 
us a larger giving in all directions, a giving of our money, 
a giving of oar energy, a giving of ourselves. There is 
a larger resyonsibility resting upon the citizens of this 
city than upon those living in smaller towns. Of them 
smaller things are expected, but in Kansas City there 
are to be demanded larger things of us. Sometimes I 
hear men complain that they are asked to give so much 
of their time and money to these public enterprises, but 
I consider it true that what we are and what our city 
is must rise out of the fact that we have a pride in do- 
ing these things, and that we should feel that they are 
not burdens but opportunities. 


Cities Typical of Their Citizens. 


Just another thought in conclusion. What is true in 
individuals is true in the life of a city. There are some 
in the midst of every business community who cannot 
see anything to be done, while the next man sees vast 
things to be done. There are some things which come 
to us without our own effort. They drop into our lives 
and we enjoy them. All about us is a wonderful valley 
and all that comes from it comes dropping into the lap 
of Kansas City. 3ut what Kansas City men do of their 
own energy to make come to pass, things that would not 
come to pass if they did not bring them to pass, these 
are the things which we have the right to be proud of. 
Let us not be content to let these good things flow in 
upon us alone, but let us be the type of men in this next 
generation to achieve all the things that are possible for 
us. 

I want, gentlemen, as one of the citizens of Kansas 
City, to say that we feel proud, our whole citizenship, 
of this building and of what it stands for in our public 
life. We feel grateful to the man whose energies have 
made it, and feel a satisfaction in seeing how much may 
come for good to the city from this body of men who 
shall have their business home with Mr. Long. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

In Reminiscent Vein. 


W. R. Cowley, for many years connected with the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company as counsel, was called upon 
as the next speaker and gave a talk which was largely 
reminiscent, beginning with his first sight of Kansas 
City when in June, 1868, he drove from Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
to southern Kansas. He brought in a neat incidental 
allusion to the period in the ancient history of the city 
when there was an agitation for a new depot, which 
has not yet been secured, but which, he is confident, 
Kansas City will achieve within the next decade if it 
keeps up its struggles in that direction. He paid Mayor 
Beardsley a high compliment for his able, energetic and 
devoted efforts in the upbuilding of Kansas City, a sen- 
timent which was received with much applause. In con- 
cluding he alluded to the fact that such reminiscences 
of the past were valuable, as by them only could it be 
judged what the future growth and prosperity of the 
city were to be, and he told also the reason for the long 
drive to which he first alluded, coming south to seek as 
a wife the girl schoolmate of his college days, to whom 
he announced he would again go south at the conclusion 
of this banquet though whether she would have as glad 
a welcome for him as upon the occasion thirty-nine 
years ago he trusted to the future to reveal. 

J. W. Sanborn, the well known lumberman of Kansas 
City, was introduced as the next speaker. He announced 
he had deelined the honor when Mr. Long had requested 
him to talk, but that the host of the evening refused to 
excuse him, saying, ‘‘I know you ean talk because 1 
have heard you, but you must not talk more than fifteen 
minutes.’’ The speaker continued: 

Of course all old people are expected to be garrulous 
and they are generally also reminiscent. I, like my friend 
Cowley, am no exception to the rule, especially at a time 
like this and in the presence of these lumbermen and 
others of the twentieth century. It has been said we are 
wzathered here to celebrate the completion of Kansas 
City’s first skyscraper and the hiving in there of the 
younger lumbermen and others. When my mind reverts 
to the earlier years of the nineteenth century and the first 
logging camp in which I worked down in Maine, and to 
our Thanksgiving dinner of rye bread and salt pork, I 
am amazed at the improvements and changes that have 
taken place since then, especially and particularly in the 
lumber business and in culinary details. 

The speaker then told of some of the details in the 
growth of Kansas City sinee his arrival, forty years 
before. In his early days in the lumber business every- 
thing had been done by man’s strength and awkward- 
ness. Logs were drawn out of the woods by four yoke 
of plowing oxen and sawn into lumber by slow moving 
up and down saws. At the present time lumbermen 
benefited by hundreds of inventions minimizing the use 
of manual labor in all operations from the snatching of 
the timber from the woods to its sawing by rapidly 
moving endless saws, and, impatient of the time con- 
sumed in gigging back the carriage for the new cut, have 
even put teeth on the back of the saw to catch the log 
going and coming. When he first came to Kansas City 
there were four lumber yards in the town. At the present 
time, he stated, there were forty yards in Kansas City, 
and continuing said: 

I think it goes without saying that the retail dealers 
are making no money. They will tell you so and dis- 
course eloquently upon the competition and other things 
they have to contend with, while we lumbermen in other 
lines have been divided. [Laughter and applause.] Of 
course the wholesale men all make money. Those of 
them who have not built skyscrapers have not neglected 
to do so because of lack of money. It is simply a mat- 
ter of indifference that they have not done so. Among 
them, however, the great success of our host seems to 
be phenomenal. When I remember that years ago—not so 
many either— I tried to sell him lumber in a small town in 
Kansas—that is when he heard me talk. [Laughter.] He 
had a small yard with a small but well selected stock of 
lumber, and a small office of but one room with but one 
south window, and as I sat on his one spare chair with 
my heels resting on the ledge of that window passers-by 
would remark on the small amount of air and light that 
could get past my feet. [Laughter.] Now I would hardly 
be allowed to rest my feet on his mahogany window sills, 
and were I to do so the size of my feet, large even as 


they are, would not be adequate to the task of obstruct- 
ing all of the many windows of his offices. His company 
counts its lumber yards by scores and the output of its 
saw mills in carloads by hundreds, and surely Mr. Long 
must have been at home when Opportunity knocked at 
his door. He certainly deserves, as has been said, great 
credit, but he must also have been ‘very shrewd and 
very fortunate in the selection of his assistants. In any 
great undertaking or enterprise it is ‘‘Sweet’’ to feel 
that one has good assistants. 

The speaker continued with remarks containing 
clever hits on the names of other of Mr. Long’s force 
of workers, which, however, cannot be recorded here 
because punctuated with so much laughter and ap- 
plause that they could not be entirely distinguished. 
In closing the speaker said: 

As a lumberman I have felt the call of the wild through 
many forests and in the natural course of things I must 
soon reach that undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveler returns, but I hope and trust you, gentlemen, 
will continue to prosper and will prove to be a long-lived 


race. 
Talks by Tenants. 

The toastmaster then calied upon A. M. Gloyd, who 
stated while he would not attempt to make a speech 
he would respond with a few remarks. He expressed 
his pleasure at being present on this occasion and also 
expressed his pride at being one of the great business 
family to be housed in the new building. It seemed to 
the speaker a happy idea of Mr. Long’s in reserving 
for the lumber trade the first option on offices in the 
new building, an opportunity which was almost uni- 
versally taken advantage of, so that the building is 
now in a sense the lumber headquarters of this city, 
the largest lumber market of the country. He referred 
to the harmony which exists in the lumber trade of 
Kansas City as a whole, due largely to their codpera- 
tion in association work, which probably had been the 
largest factor in the growth of the lumber trade. 
Drawing his attention then to the host of the evening 
he referred to the common report that Mr. Long had 
adopted a pension system for his own employees, which 
appeared to the speaker a good thing and he hoped it 
would eventually be extended to include his tenants 
also. 

Mr. Epperson, the lumber insurance man, was then 
introduced by the toastmaster as one of the tenants of 
the new building, who made a few happy remarks 
which he said had been largely drawn from the ency- 
clopedia down to the letter ‘‘O,’’ under which heading 
he had found some ideas in regard to optimism. He 
thought it a very happy idea of the host, the giving 
of these little Tuesday night dinners, thereby assum- 
ing that Mr. Long would repeat the occasion weekly, a 





k. A. LONG, OF KANSAS CITY, MO., WHO HAS 
TAUGHT ITS CITIZENS HOW TO BUILD. 


conceit which caught the fancy of the hearers. He 
also stated that under the letter ‘‘O’’ he had found 
something in the encyclopedia about opportunity, but 
a previous speaker had stolen that word himself. He 
had worked that word into his own notes for his talk 
in reference to the opportunity which came to him of 
securing quarters upon the fourteenth floor of the new 
building. In the magnificence of his surroundings, 
however, he was somewhat impressed by the refrain of 
a popular song as follows: 


Oh, Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown, 
What you gwine to do when the rent comes around? 
What you gwine to say? How you gwine to pay? 
In his closing remarks the speaker returned again to 
the thought which he had borrowed from the ency- 
clopedia, which he exemplified in the follwing words: 


To be serious, gentlemen, the good citizen of today is 
your optimist. He has faith in himself, in his own suc- 
cess and in his fellow men. He has faith in his citv and 
in its continued prosperity. He throws no limitation on 
his own possibility, and because of his faith, his energy, 
his enterprise and his confidence that he will acquire in 
abundance all that he needs he is therefore no miser. 
He distributes among others a share in his good fortune. 
He does not merely hoard his money, but invests or dis- 
tributes his well earned increment for his own and for 
the public good. He endows a church; he contributes 
toward the building of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation building; he makes a subscription to the Orient 
Route and helps along Mr. Stilwell’s worthy enterprise. 
He builds a palatial home for many business workers, 
and in doing so he not only shows his great faith in a 
greater Kansas City but sets an example in higher ar- 
chitecture. Gentlemen, such a man is our host of the 
evening, R. A. Long. 


The toastmaster then introduced J. E. Defebaugh, 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who addressed the 
banqueters as follows: 


I consider it a privilege to be able to attend this initial 
social event commemorating the completion of this veritable 
commercial palace, and feel that it is but proper that this 
opportunity should have been afforded for a splendid fra- 
ternal gathering between landlord and tenants—a sort of 
housewarming party. That this relationship is somewhat 
that of host and guest is too often lost sight of in this 
commercial age. I remember on one occasion having been 
with my wife the guest of a hotel in the old cathedral 
town of Amiens, where the personal solicitude and atten- 
tion of the proprietor and his esteemed wife and all their 
retainers was so great as to be really somewhat embarrass 
ing, following us as it did even to the moment of tucking 
us each away in a big feather bed with another feather bed 
upon top of us as a coverlet. In America—though fortu- 
nately not in Kansas City—the other extreme of relation- 
ship between landlord and tenant, or between lessor and 
lessee, is too often typified by the mishaps and misfor- 
tunes of the leading character in the ‘Music Master,” a 
sweet little play which many of you may have seen. This 
dear, artistic but improvident character, once the proud 
conductor of the royal orchestra at Leipsic but now re- 
duced to orchestra work in a cheap museum in New York 
cjty, is receiving a friendly call in the cheap garret where 
he lives, and his visitor—the heroine of the play—is seated 
at the piano, when a collector calls for the rent of the 
instrument. Failing to secure the money he removes the 
piano from its legs, and it is carried out while the proud 
old music master, concealing his poverty by a white lie, 
with a lump in his throat and suppressing tears with diffi- 
culty, explains to the astonished young tady that he has 
for some weeks been insisting that the piano be taken away 
for needed repairs. 

This occasion also celebrates a happy modern tendency 
of those in the same line of business to locate their offices 
close to each other. There is a pretty sentiment in the 
thought that so many of the lumbermen of this city should 
thus be gathered together under a single roof in such num- 
bers as one great business family. There is more than sen- 
timent in it; there is added strength and prestige as well. 
It is furthermore but another expression of the fraternal 
spirit which has long existed in the lumber trade in this 
city and has been no small factor in its past growth as a 
great wholesaling center and headquarters for various lum- 
ber manufacturing enterprises throughout the southern 
country. 

The fact that the host of the occasion, himself a lum- 
berman, has gathered together in this great building about 
fifty of the lumber firms who are his business competitors 
also renders appropriate some brief reference to that in 
dustry. In the great distributing territory of which Kansas 
City is headquarters yellow pine is king; and its foremost 
position in the lumber production of the country as a whole 
is prominent in the tabular review of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN’S Annual Statistics, which was published last week, 
especially when it is remembered that these figures do not 
profess to include the entire output, as there always are 
some mills from which we do not succeed in securing re- 
ports. The showing for the southern pine is, however, a 
little over 7,000,000,000 feet, or over one-third of the soft- 
wood product for the entire country; or 1,200,000,000 feet 
more than the entire production of all woods on the Pacific 
coast, and about 2,400,000,000 feet more than the produc- 
tion reported for northern pine. 

It is also noteworthy that in these statistics the northern 
pine territory was the only section showing a decrease in 
production from the previous year, taking all woods to 
gether, when it is remembered that the lumbermen made 
this showing in the face of most discouraging outside con 
ditions which affected every manufacturing section, though 
not all to the same degree. This vital question of trans 
portation facilities is not a cheerful one to introduce on a 
festive occasion, but one of controlling interest alike to the 
lumber business of the country and to a great railway cen 
ter like Kansas City, and the prosperity of both is abso- 
lutely dependent upon adequate transportation. It will 
be the prime factor for some time to come in determining 
the value of bulky commodities like lumber. I seriously 
question if the trackage, terminals and equipment of the 
railroads can be increased to meet the demands upon them 
within a shorter period than ten years, taking into con- 
sideration the further steady growth of internal commerce 
which may reasonably be expected. The cheaper bulky 
commodities have in the past been made to suffer more than 
their just share, and lumber especially so because on the 
average it must travel a considerable distance from the mill 
to the consumer. I believe, therefore, that lumbermen 
should unite not only in asking greater consideration for 
their freight in comparison with other commodities but in 
demanding the fullest possible development of the water- 
ways of the country. I know it is going back to a primi 
tive means of communication whose greatest usefulness was 
before the days of railroads; but to the extent that it can 
be utilized for slow freighting will railroad congestion be 
relieved, and water competition should be maintained for 
the very salutary restraint which it has always had upon 
competing railroads, if for no other reason. The sentiment 
of the Mississippi valley at least should be unanimous upon 
this point. 

I trust my fellow guests who may not be directly inter 
ested in lumber will pardon this little digression in recogni 
tion of those who are and will now come back to the more 
direct purposes and portent of the occasion. Others present, 
better fitted than I, have paid just tributes to this mag- 
nificent business structure and have emphasized the im- 
portance to the business man of the office surroundings in 
which so many of his waking hours are passed. ,I can offer 
only my own humble tribute to its completeness, its fine 
adaptation of the means to the end, its strict compliance 
with the higher law of service while adding thereto such 
beauty of material and craftsmanship as may not conflict 
therewith nor be merely idle show. It represents the high- 
est type of the modern office building, which in itself is a 
distinct type born of modern conditions and modern con- 
struction methods and materials. When the skyscraper first 
began to notch the horizon line of our cities it was deplored 
as essentially and inherently ugly; but such judgments are 
often merely the expression of a transient popular view. 
Time was when the Queen Anne cottage with its lavish 
scrollwork insertion, wherever it might with or without 
excuse be introduced, was our highest ideal in home building. 
The parlor was not completely furnished without its suite 
of furniture all constructed to the same hideous pattern, its 
grotesque framework plastered with glued-on machine-made 
carvings and its upholstery of lurid velvet in reckless dis- 
regard of other prevailing colors in the apartment. The times 
and the fashions change. In the Old World thousands have 
toiled in poverty for years and hoarded their small tithes 
that some great cathedral might in time point its many 
spires skyward; and yet while we in this land may visit 
them and linger long in reverent awe we feel that our 
prayers and praise may point skyward even more grandly 
than their spires, from our, simple houses of worship. 

There still stands in Chicago—unless its decrepitude may 
have brought it to the ground since my coming here—a 
public building whose great columns and heavy classic cor 
nices long since ceased to be objects of architectural beauty 
and now threaten the passerby with destruction because of 
the rascally contract work hidden beneath their classic out 
lines. The sister building has gone—replaced by our new 
county building of modern steel construction, honestly built 
and frankly fashioned into the plain form of the highest 
usefulness. I for one count it a distinct advance in na 
tional cuiture that we are learning to distinguish between 
the uselessly ornate and the beautifully useful; that we 
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are realizing in practice that while the truly useful is not 
the more so through being hideous, and need not be so, the 
sacrifice of usefulness in the striving for beauty, while it 
may gain some temporary approval from the eye, must in 
ihe end outrage the moral sense through which only can 
eauty make its appeal to the inner soul. 

Learning this in our use of lumber and brick and stone, 
ve are also coming to appreciate it in the building of human 
haracter. Two things we have uppermost in our minds 
tonight—tthe building and the man. Here, too, I have been 
argely anticipated by other speakers and will not attempt 
o tell you of the many traits of the man whom most of 
you know as well as I. The wonderful success which he 
as achieved has been an honorable one, and we can all 
raise it without making any mental reservations. Given 
he opportunity, he would doubtless say here, as he has be- 
fore said to me, that his success has been largely due to his 
bility to gather good men about him in his business organi- 
ation. But you and I know, and his corps of workers 
would be among the first to admit, that no successful or- 
sanization is built up without the qualities of leadership, 
onfident and masterful, collecting its units, training them 
o coérdinated effort and directing their united energy. His 
irgument is characteristic of the modesty of the man, but 
t directs back upon himself the approving critical judgment 
vhich he seeks to evade. 

To attempt further eulogy of the honored host of the 
evening, whose qualities of mind and heart we not only 
idmire but love, is beyond the time which now offers, and 
{ have no words with which to express all the fullness of 
my heart. Tonight I am his guest; this morning at break- 
fast I was the guest of one Harvey, he of dining car fame, 
a name which recalls another man who recently achieved a 
transient notoriety through his intemperate criticism of the 
nation’s leading citizen. I prefer to recall, however, at 
this time the recent utterances of the distinguished Georgian 
vhose admiration for our honored president is so great as 
io lead him to suggest that Mr. Bryan place him in nomi- 
nation as the democratic candidate at the forthcoming presi- 
lential election. If the distinguished Nebraskan should not 
accept the suggestion and President Roosevelt should de- 
line the honor at the hands of the republican party, this 
resent gathering, republicans and democrats alike, could 
inanimously unite upon a candidate for that high office, be- 
lieving him to be eminently qualified for that high place. 
That both political parties in all likelihood will make other 
selections for their candidates is not our fault but merely 
the misfortune of the other millions of our citizenship, in 
that it has not been given them to know this man as we 
know him and as he is known in this great southwestern 
city. It is after all not buildings but men that make up a 
city’s greatness; and in such greatness is this city rich. It 
is not limited to two figures, like Pittsburg, in its roll of 
honor; but however long the list may be there is no more 
honored name enrolled there than that which is carved in 
stone above the doorway of the great building down the 
street, and written in the hearts of many more than those 
who have been able to assemble here tonight to do honor to 
the man and his achievements. 


In eonelusion Mr. Defebaugh said: 
THE LUMBERMAN POET’S TRIBUTE. 


The Lumberman Poet, Douglas Malloch, recently attended 
lumber convention here and in some remarks incited by 
hat occasion made some humorous allusions to the ups and 
downs of your streets here and to the use of grappling hooks 
1y the natives to assist them in their travels. He was pre- 
vented from attendance on this occasion by his doctor’s 
injunction, but I bring from him this little sonnet which I 
vill read in closing: 
ROBERT A. LONG. 
Iiow shall we estimate our fellow man? 
Ilow shall we measure him to measure true ?- 
By what he mastered, or by what he knew? 
By what he finished, or by what began? 
Some men accomplish, some may only plan; 
Our hopes are many, our achievements few. 
Which shall we value more—the things we do 
Or things we long to do but never can? 
I look upon our friend, and, looking thus, 
sehold the answer: Had he humbly failed, 
Yea, failed as greatly as he grandly won, 
Still had success been his most glorious, 
For in his purpose Christian love prevailed, 
In Christian kindness all his work was done. 


The toastmaster then read a telegram from W. E. 
Barns expressing his regret at not being able to be 
present and his hearty interest in the spirit of the 
occasion. A letter was also read from J. B. White 
tating he had very much desired the privilege of 
heing present and deeply regretted that circumstances 














did not permit him the pleasure. He would like to 
have been present to voice his personal tribute to Mr. 
Long, ‘‘who started a few years ago with little else 
than an honest face with which to back up the ability 
which he had not yet proved himself possessed of, and 
who in a few years has become one of the largest line 
yard men in the west.’’ Mr. White’s letter went on to 
refer to the time when Mr. Long after building his 
first saw mill became a member of the manufacturers’ 
association and how the other manufacturers were 
afraid that his interests might prove to be more in the 
retail than in the manufacturing business. Yet it was 
but a short time afterward when he had so won the 
confidence of his fellow manufacturers as to be honored 
with the presidency of their association, filling that 
position with distinguished ability, and now had be- 
come the largest manufacturer of them all. Mr. 
Long’s success had not been merely in a financial way, 
but as a man of public spirit and a Christian citizen; 
and in closing his letter Mr. White voiced the senti- 
ment of Rip Van Winkle’s toast, ‘‘Here’s to your 
health and your family’s. May you live long and 
prosper. ’’ 

R. B. Jones was then called upon as representing the 
tenants of the building in other industries than lum- 
ber, and began by referring to the general civic loyalty 
of the citizens of Kansas City. The present mayor, he 
said, was making history for Kansas City and uncon- 
sciously building a monument of fame for himself 
through his loyal services and devotion and his untir- 
ing energy in laying a solid foundation, upon which 
will be built great things in the near future. The 
speaker then said that while Kansas City had very 
many public spirited citizens, there were none among 
them whom it honored more highly than the host of the 
present occasion. After discussing the value of Mr. 
Long’s citizenship to the city in other respects as well 
as in the contribution of this great building to its 
architecture, he referred in a complimentary way to 
Mr. Hughes Bryan’s work as agent for the building 
and his untiring efforts looking after the comfort and 
welfare of its tenants. He referred to the interest 
which the tenants themselves should have and their 
responsibility in living their life within the building 
in such a way as to accord with the surroundings and 
make it a happy business home. 

The toastmaster then introduced the Rev. Dr. Combs, 
saying, ‘*I don’t know what he will talk about, but 
whatever he says will be worth hearing.’’ 


Dr. Combs.—That is an exceedingly large contract for 
any sane man to enter into. I have received most unde- 
servingly a great many honors in my short life, but none 
I think which I value more than the announcement made 
at the beginning of this occasion of speech making that 
I am the chaplain of the Long-Bell family and that in a 
spiritual way I stand for what Mr. Cowley does in a 
legal way. If you will look at my somewhat attenuated 
form and Mr. Cowley’s broad expanse you will under- 
stand it pays to handle the legal end of the business. 
{| Laughter. ] : 

I have had some queer introductions at times like this 
and I remember three. One was in Iowa. It was a col- 
lege occasion and the chairman of the evening, the presi- 
dent of the institution, introduced me about as follows: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, you remember that last year we 
had with us the distinguished Benjamin Andrews and 
that he gave us an exceedingly interesting address. This 
year we decided upon a complete change and I have the 
honor to introduce Dr. Combs.’’ {Laughter and ap- 
plause.] The second was not long since when I was in 
Jefferson City to tell the gentlemen who make the laws 
what they ought to do, and I had trespassed upon their 
time for thirty minutes, after which the chairman said: 
“We have had a very interesting address, and we shall 
now hear from a man who is an orator.” [Laughter.] 
Over in St. Louis last week I was talking to the business 
men and the other gentlemen who were to speak were 
Gus Layman, I think the name is, the leader of the bar 
over here, and the Honorable Champ Clark, and the 
chairman of the evening said: “Gentlemen, tonight we 
shall have Mr. Layman and Mr. Clark talk about the 
church, of which they know very little, and Dr. Combs 
talk about politics, of which he knows nothing.’ I im- 
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mediately proceeded to justify the acumen of the chair- 
man by announcing I was a Bryan democrat. [Laughter.] 
A Clergyman on Co-operation. 

A good many men think about a preacher that you can 
just turn on the spigot any time and the talk will come 
flowing out. I sometimes have felt that when this spigot 
was turned the water would seem clear to my partial 
vision—clear with all the whiteness of the snow on the 
mountains in the distance; and then there were times 
when I knew to a certainty that it was just as muddy as 
the Missouri river and whatever ideas there were were 
completely covered up. But may I say something tonight 
of which I know nothing? Just a little about this big 
thing you call business as suggested by the address of 
the very accomplished gentleman from our pretty suburb 
of Chicago, when he referred to the fraternal gatherings 
of men who were competitors in the same business. More 
and more I believe we are coming to recognize our in- 
terests can go hand in hand and that we are not neces- 
sarily cutting one another’s throats in order to suc- 
ceed. A popular conception of business is that it is a 
big pie and each one must struggle to get the biggest 
piece there is; but after all it is the men who cut the 
pie who make the pie and you can make that pie so 
monstrous big, if you will, that there are as many plums 
and raisins in it as all of you can possibly digest. Why, 
you all have dyspepsia now except the speaker. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] I believe that. I believe that the 
immense business interests in the country can go hand 
in hand. You talk about business and immediately you 
hear it said it is all cut-throat; just like the fighting of 
the fishes in the sea, or the fighting of the wild beasts 
in the forest. Business is conceived of as a modern 
gladiatorial game where the sands are red with the blood 
of those who are slain. I don’t believe it. I believe in 
the vast strength of getting together and that we can get 
together without hurting one another's individual inter- 
ests. Every day we recognize that men in getting to- 
gether derive immense advantages. Just consider the 
days before machinery came and when the dwellers upon 
these plains did not have any neighbors nearer than the 
aurora borealis, and then these days when such a num- 
ber of people can gather in a single building. Just the 
coming together, just the physical massing, that means 
much; and it may mean much more. I believe that men 
can grow to strength like trees in the forest grow 
straighter when they grow close to one another. I believe 
men grow highest and largest when they grow together, 
although of course we may not see and seize the oppor- 
tunity. When Joel Chandler Harris went to New York 
to live he saw a little body taken out to a little white 
hearse and nobody attended the funeral service. He 
asked why this was so and was told that in New York 
if a man dies the neighbors don’t feel any special inter- 
est in it. Mr. Harris, that dear old man, had been 
close to the soil and he went back into the house and 
said: ‘Wife, let’s pack up and go back home. Let's 
zo down south where when anybody dies the neighbors 
think enough about it to cry. Let’s go back home where 
when a little white hearse comes up somebody will care.”’ 
Gentlemen, can you not pause long enough to have some 
sweet care for your neighbors? Can you not come to 
recognize that after all the success which is in getting 
money together does not constitute the largest success 
in life? Emerson said somewhere that that man is rich 
in whom the people are rich, and that that man is poor 
in whom the people are poor. An eloquent preacher said 
a foolish thing down in New York the other day in re- 
ferring to dementia Americana. The true dementia 
Americana is the love of gold when a man hasn't any 
other love to temper him. The life which is tempered 
with no sweeter love than that is not worth the living 
But when men come close together in their business life 
and in a business hime, recognizing their interests are 
not really at variance but that they may journey along 
harmoniously in parallel lines, they are taking a long 
step in advance. 

Man’s Relationship to the Universe. 

This word “service” is the biggest word in our 
language. Nothing exists for itself. No tree lives to 
itself. It grows that cattle may lie down under its 
shade. It grows that, dead, its trunk may furnish ma- 
terial for the homes of men. What is true of the tree 
and of the flower is true of man. We can not live to 
ourselves. You can not even stoop to tie your own shoe 
save with reference to the bending universe. You may 
be but a bolt, but if one little bolt slips in this cosmic 
motion there is wreck and hurt. In gathering in a busi- 
ness way you may learn great results. I presume that 
some of you, like Brother Epperson, are not like regular 
prayer meeting attendants. There is a good old song 
that is sung in prayer meetings that is the voice of a 
business truth: 

Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


(Continued on Page 64.) 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Big Lineup for the Manufacturers’ Annual—Gatherings Down South—Hardwood Men to Get Together—Stopping ihe Export Consignment Evil. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 
April 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West 
Tennessee & Kentucky, Jackson, Tenn. 


May 8—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


May 23, 24—National Hardwood Lumber Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


May 28-29—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jamestown Exposition grounds, Norfolk, Va. 


June 11-12—Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 





NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS TO 
HAVE BIG MEETING. 


Unless all signs fail the meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which is to be held at 
Norfolk, Va., May 28 and 29, will be a successful one 
as regards the attendance of influential members of the 
trade representing all sections of the country. A glance 
at the following list of delegates who have been ap- 
pointed from associations in the north, south and west 
discovers the names of men prominent in the various 
important branches of the industry. If as large a per- 
centage of these gentlemen attend the meeting as is 
indicated by the acceptances now at hand the meeting 
will be one of the most successful, if not the most sue- 
cessful, in the history of the association. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 


Ileadquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 
William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Rk. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, Minn. 
IL. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis. 
Cc. C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 
Hl. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edward Ilines, Chicago, Ill. (member of board of gover- 
nors). 
Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn. 
M. J. Scanlon, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association. 
Ileadquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis. 
A. R. Week, Stevens Point, Wis. 
I. Hk. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. 


Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 
Ileadquarters, McMillan, Wis. 
IF. Hf. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. 
ki. J. Young, Madison, Wis. 
M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis. 
A. KE. Beebee, secretary, McMillan, Wis. 
George Kk. Foster, Mellen, Wis. (member board of gover- 
nors). 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Ileadquarters, St. Louis, Mo. 
John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 
Ii. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark. 
A. J. Niemeyer, St. Louis, Mo. 
1. C. Enochs, Jackson, Miss. 
N. H. Clapp, jr., Warren, Ark. 


I’. Il. Lathrop, Birmingham, Ala. 
Ht. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga. 

k. L. More, River Falls, Ala. 

J. C. Williams, Eleanor, Fla. 
c. V. Edgar, Wesson, Ark. 

«. D. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. H. Hinton, Lumberton, Miss. 
William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
Il. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga. 

hk. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. H. Gates, Wilmar, Ark. 

J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 
N. W. MeLeod, St. Louis, Mo. 
S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cc. 1. Millard, St. Louis, Mo. 


The North Carolina Pine Association. 
Headquarters, Norfolk, Va. 
R. S. Cohn, Norfolk, Va. 
R. J. Camp, Franklin, Va. 
George W. Roper, Norfolk, Va. 
Iforton Corwin, jr., Edenton, N. C. 
J. A. Brown, Chadbourn, N. C. 
Hl. L. Scarborough, Sumter, 8S. C. 
William Godfrey, Cheraw, 8S. C. 
John R. Walker, secretary, Norfolk, Va. 
k. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. (member board of gover- 
nors). 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association. 
Headquarters, Tifton, Ga. 
liam RB. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
Ek. Waymer, Lakeland, Fla. 
George T. Betts, Ashburn, Ga. 
J. B. Conrad, Glenwood, Fla. 
W. S. West, Valdosta, Ga. 
rE. C. Harrell, secretary, Tifton, Ga. 
The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States. 
Headquarters, Chicago, Ill. 
R. H. Vansant, Ashland, Ky. 
John W. Love, Nashville, Tenn. t 
W. M. McCormick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa. 
William Wilms, Chicago, Ill. 
W. A. Gilchrist, Memphis, Tenn. 
John B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 
Lewis Doster, secretary, Chicago, III. 
The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Headquarters, New Orleans, La. 
R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 
S. M. Bloss, Garyville, La. 
R. Lee Riggs, Patterson, La. 
John Dibert, New Orleans, La. 
John W. Opdenweyer, New Orleans, La. 
George Watson, secretary, New Orleans, La. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Headquarters, Seattie, Wash. 
Cc. F. White, Seattle, Wash. 
E. G. Ames, Port Gamble, Wash. 
A. A. Baxter, Bellingham, Wash. 
A. 8S. Kerry, Seattle, Wash. i 
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A. F. McEwan, Seattle, Wash. 
J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham, Wash. 
J. W. Eddy, Port Blakeley, Wash. 
. L. McCormick, Tacoma, Wash. 
KF. Hi. Jackson, Seattle, Wash. 
W. A. Whitman, Tacoma, Wash. 
I. Nickerson, Everett, Wash. 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 
y. H. Beckman, secretary, Seattle, Wash. 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 
C, A. Doty, Doty, Wash. 
T. H. McLafferty, secretary, Tenino, Wash. 
J. A. Veness, Winlock, Wash. (member board of gover- 
nors). 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Headquarters, Spokane, Wash. 
Four delegates to be appointed. 


Secretary George K. Smith has recently returned from 


_- 
ow 


‘a visit to Norfolk and Fortress Monroe, whither he went 


to ascertain what accommodations could be furnished 
delegates. At Fortress Monroe he found that rooms 
could be secured at the Chamberlin hotel, the Poynt 
Comfort Tavern or the Annex—all under the same man- 
agement—upon the European plan at the following 
prices: 

Rooms without bath for one person $3 a day, for two 
persons $4 to $5 a day. Rooms with bath for two per- 
sons $6 to $8 a day. 

At Norfolk the hotels visited by Mr. Smith were the 
Monticello, the Atlantic and the Lorraine. He also 
found an Inside Inn on the exposition grounds similar 
to the one at St. Louis. 

Mr. Smith recommends Fortress Monroe as the most 
convenient place for headquarters. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad will run its sleepers to its terminals there, 
about two blocks from the Hotel Chamberlin. Boats 
leave Fortress Monroe every few minutes for the exposi- 
tion grounds. 

The first session of the convention will be held at the 
Auditorium, on the exposition grounds, at 11 a. m., 
May 28. It is purposed to have all the delegates meet 
at the Chamberlin whether they are staying there or not 
and go to the exposition grounds in a body. 

Railroad fare will be a little over one rate for the 
round trip and tickets will be good for fifteen days. 
Hotel accommodations should be secured immediately. 





MEETING OF MISSISSIPPI LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 

A special meeting of the Mississippi Lumbermen’s 
Association is called for April 16 at Hattiesburg. This 
meeting will be of more than ordinary importance, it 
being the first since the reorganization and the appoint- 
ment of a regular secretary. 

The committee to revise the bylaws and constitution, 
composed of T. L. O’Donnell, W. C. Rodgers and E. A. 
Walker, will make its report and have it acted upon. 
Other matters of importance will come up, making the 
meeting one of particular interest. It is expected that 
a large number will be present. 





KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE RETAILERS MEET. 

The retail lumbermen of western Tennessee and 
Kentueky will convene at Jackson, Tenn., Friday, 
April 26, for the second annual convention of the Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West Tennessee- 
Kentucky. The sessions will be held in the Eagles’ 
lodge room in the Stovall building. The program for 
the convention has been completed and every minute 
of the time will be utilized in transacting association 
business. Among the subjects to be considered at the 
meeting will be certain changes in the constitution of 
the association and the mail order question. An ad- 
dress will be delivered on ‘‘ Mutual Insurance for Re- 
tailers,’’ by E. S. Nail, of Mansfield, Ohio, and L. D. 
Abbott, of Jackson, Tenn., will speak on ‘‘ Retailers’ 
Costs and Profits; Is the Retailer Responsible for High 
Prices?’’ Hon. Hunter Wilson, of Jackson, Tenn., will 
give an exposition of the Tennessee and Kentucky lien 
laws, and Hugh E. Ray, of Corinth, Miss., will talk on 
‘“‘Car Service and the Retail Dealers.’’ Other sub- 
jects of addresses and the speakers will be: ‘‘The 
Retailer and Contractor,’’ J. W. Strohm, of Wycliffe, 
Ky.; ‘‘Credits and Collections,’’ W. B. Williams, Rip- 
ley, Tenn.; ‘‘ Aims and Purposes of Retailers’ Associa- 
ciations,’?’ W. G. Harlow, Yazoo City, Miss.; ‘‘Senti- 
ment and the Funny Side of Association Work,’’ J. M. 
Brackin, Dyersburg, Tenn., and ‘‘Conditions of the 
Markets,’’ F. S. Council, Jackson, Miss. 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held in the even- 
ing in the convention hall. W. R. Anderson, Vicegerent 
Snark, of Memphis, Tenn., will preside. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION WILL CONFER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 16.—The officers and di- 
rectors of the National Hardwood Lumber  Asso- 
ciation will pay the twin cities a visit next Friday and 
will be entertained while here under the auspices of the 
Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. The 
object of the visit is to determine as to the proposition 
of establishing a national inspector in the twin cities and 
ending the local inspection system. A. H. Barnard, W. 
H. Sill and W. C. Stanton are the committee on enter- 
tainment. The Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association has adopted the following table of standard 
weights for hardwood: 


Brown ash, 3,250 pounds; birch, 4.000; hard maple, 
4,000; soft maple, 3,500; rock elm, 4,000; soft elm, 3,000; 


basswood, 2,400; butternut, 2,500; white oak, 4,000; red 
oak, 3,800; basswood ceiling, ™% inch, 1,500; basswood 
siding and ceiling, % inch, 800; oak flooring, 13-16, 2,100; 
maple flooring, 13-16, 2,100; birch flooring, 13-16, 2,190. 








CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION DISSOLVES. 

San Francisco, Cau., April 10.—The Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Alameda County, to which about 
all of the retailers of Oakland, Berkeley and the trans- 
bay region belonged, has been dissolved. This action 
was necessitated by the Cartwright act, which recently 
became a law of California. It forbids any two lumber 
dealers to make even a verbal agreement to maintain 
the same price for lumber and forbids two or more 
dealers from using the same printed price list. The 
retailers have individually advanced the price of lum- 
ber 50 cents a thousand and will go it alone until 
another organization can be formed on lines that will 
not conflict with the law, which is manifestly uncon- 
stitutional. 


EXPORTERS PROTEST AGAINST CONSIGNMENT 
BUSINESS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 18.—Under authority of the 
decision to discourage shipping lumber to foreign ports 
on consignment, a practice which has been productive of 
great loss to the trade and continues to be a source of 
injury to the foreign business, Secretary E. M. Terry, 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, has pre- 
pared and sent out to the membership the draft of a 
letter with the request that members forward communi- 
cations couched in about the same terms to their Euro- 
pean correspondents. This is being done in accordance 
with the action taken at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Norfolk, when the subject was under discus- 
sion, and meets the view that more may be accomplished 
by such means than by general denunciation or imper- 
sonal effort. The letter is as follows: 


At the annual meeting of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, held at Norfolk, Va., in January, a 
motion was made and passed by the unanimous vote of 
the delegates present that the members of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association request their European 
representatives to desist, and use their best efforts to 
influence others to desist, from soliciting consignments 
from mills and wholesale merchants in this country; 
also requesting that they stop the promiscuous circula- 
tion in the United States of brokers’ circulars. 

We believe that you will agree with us that our 
interests are mutual in keeping consignments down to a 
minimum. We also believe that you will agree with us 
that it is to the interests of the European dealer and 
consumer to purchase his requirements on firm contract. 
We find that several firms of brokers are sending their 
traveling representatives to this country, and are solicit- 
ing consignments from individuals and firms having no 
knowledge whatever of the exporting of hardwood lum- 
ber, and are recommending that they send forward 
consignments of almost anything they may have in logs 
or lumber, regardless of market requirements. 

In regard to the brokers’ circulars, will state that if 
they were sent only to the legitimate exporter no 
objection would be made by the members of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, but many 
brokers in Eurgpe have gotten in the habit of mailing 
these circulars broadcast over the United States to 
millmen, lumber dealers who are not exporters, steam- 
ship agents and forwarding agents, as advertising mat- 
ter, and we think it detrimental to our interests and to 
yours to have this done. 

We ask you, therefore, to assist us in our efforts to 
stop this practice. 





The special committee of the association on Liverpool 
measurement, consisting of George M. Spiegle, of George 
M. Spiegle & Co., Philadelphia; H. L. Bowman, of the 
R. E. Wood Lumber Company, Baltimore, and R. P. 
Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, with President 
John L. Alcock, will hold a meeting on April 23 to 
diseuss this subject in an endeavor to decide upon a 
definite plan of action. 








OREGON MANUFACTURERS IN-MONTHLY 
MEETING. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Marion 
County Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
Silverton, Ore., April 6, the following named persons 
were present: J. E. Hosmer, F. E. Holman, J. H. 
Brewer, LeRoy Browne, C. J. Simeral, Adolph Herge- 
weiler, E. P. Sheldon and David Davis. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The association then discussed the matter of 
loading facilities at Silverton, and the statement was 
made that the city council was opposed to cars being 
loaded from the street adjacent to the sidetrack where 
lumbermen have been loading for the year past. Upon 
motion, duly seconded, E. P: Sheldon was appointed a 
committee of one to interview Superintendent Fields, 
of the Southern Pacific, and request that additional 
loading facilities be provided during the coming sum- 
mer. 

The members of the association discussed the advisa- 
bility of installing telephones at each mill in order to 
provide adequate service during the summer. 

Mr. Simeral proposed the name of Elvin Ames as a 
member ef the association. Mr. Ames was elected to 
membership. 





True to His First Love. 


ATLANTA, Ga., April 1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Yours of March 28 at hand. I presume I have about quit 
the lumber business after twenty-five years of hard work. 
I do not find the meat business without work, but demurrage 
and car shortage or the labor situation in no way interferes 
with my dreams. 

I would be very unkind if I did not wish the AmMpRICAN 
LUMBERMAN “‘train loads of success.” Should I ever engage 
in the lumber business again I will certainly subscribe for 
the LUMBERMAN. JoHN R. WALLS. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ALABAMA AND FLORIDA HOLD SUCCESSFUL MONTHLY MEETING. 


Cordial Welcome to Lumbermen from a Lumber Town—Membership Enlarged—Yale Forestry Project Discussed—An Enjoyable Banquet. 


The April meeting of the Alabama Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association was called to order in the Florala 
Opera House at noon, April 9, President J. C. Williams 
in the chair. Hon. R. H. French, mayor of Florala, 
after being introduced by President Williams, made an 
address welcoming the Alabama association and its 
friends to the ‘‘ Trinity City.’’ 

Mayor French’s address was responded to in a very 
happy vein by the president of the association. 


Mayor French’s Address of Welcome. 


It is with pleasure I extend to you the hearty greetings 
and cordial welcome of the citizens of this community. 

No more fitting place in the yellow pine country could 
have been chosen for your convention than this city. It is 
essentially a “yellow pine’ town and one whose progress 
has been made possible by the interests that you represent. 

A few years ago the manufacture of lumber in this com- 
munity was measured in thousands of feet. Today the 
product of the mills is spoken of in millions. Recently an 
acre of timber land was worth less than an acre of farm 
land. Today it is almost impossible to purchase a tract of 
timbered land in this vicinity. 

And though the increase in values is but the natural 
result of development of the south, other industries have 
kept pace with the progress of the lumber business, but 
none in this section has met with such marked success as 
that which is realized from changing standing pine into 
the finished product. 

We consider it a pleasure and a privilege to assist in 
entertaining you gentlemen from the fact that the lumber 
manufacturers have contributed so much to the many other 
enterprises in our midst. 

Yellow pine has made our city possible, and is reaching 
out in all directions in adding to the prosperity of the land 
owner, real estate dealer and farmer as well. 

We are proud of our city, proud of her rapid growth, 
proud of her citizenship and proud of her prosperity; but 
in our pride we never forget that we are singing our song 
of prosperity to the tune played by the saw mill and planer. 

Again I welcome you to our little city in the hope that 
your stay will be thoroughly enjoyed and that you will 
carry to your various homes pleasant memories of your 
visit to Florala. 

In conclusion, I would say, I congratulate you upon the 
success you have made of the lumber industry, I congratu- 


late the state of Alabama on having among its citizens - 


such solid and substantial developers of natural resources, 
and last of all I congratulate Florala on having the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining such a representative gathering as 
the Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Roll call showed the following members present: 


Alabama & Florida Lumber Co., D. H. Morris, jr., Noma, 
Fla. 

Dunham Lumber Co., F. Stollenwerck, Dunham, Ala. 

Henderson Lumber Co., J. D. Henderson, Sanford, Ala. 

Horse-Shoe Lumber Co., E. L. More, H. Stanley, River 
Falls, Ala. 

Kaul Lumber Co., J. H. Eddy, Birmingham, Ala. 

Lathrop Lumber Co., F. H. Lathrop, H. H. Snell, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Morris Lumber Co., A. L. Kelley, Slocum, Ala. 

Sumter Lumber Co., F. J. Hughes, Sumter, Ala. 

Twin Tree Lumber Co., Mr. Ensign, Maplesville, Ala. 

Miller-Brent Lumber Co., Mark Miller, Poley, Ala. 

Geneva Lumber Co., J. C. Williams, Eleanor, Fla. 

sritton Lumber Co., Mr. Britton, Lakewood, Fla. 

Florala Saw Mill Co., J. T. Hughes, J. J. Earle, Paxton, 
Fla. 

Empire Lumber Co., H. R. Perkins, Andalusia, Ala. 

Southern Pine Lumber Co., W. T. Shepherd, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Mutual Lumber Co., B. W. Jermgan, Montgomery, Ala. 

Cedar Creek Mill Co., T. Miller, Brewton, Ala. 

Jackson Lumber Co., W. S. Harlan, Lockhart, Ala. 


Application for membership was read from _ the 
Cedar Creek Mill Company, Brewton, Ala.; Simpson 
& Harper, Simpson, Ala., and L. D. Gautt & Co., Gautt, 
Ala. They were unanimously elected. 

The committee on entertainment reported that it had 
arranged for a series of papers to be read at their 
regular meetings, the first on lumber production, by 


J. J. Earle, at the regular meeting at Montgomery 
in May. 

The committee on mutual insurance was not ready to 
report. 

The question of the amount necessary to endow a 
chair at Yale was taken up. The association was in 
sympathy with the project but was in the dark as to 
just what was expected of it. 

In this connection it may be stated that a letter was 
received by John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, from F. E. 
Weyerhaeuser, chairman of the executive committee, on 
endowment of chair of applied forestry and practical 
lumbering at Yale, stating that the raising of a fund 
of $150,000 for the endowment of said chair was begun 
in 1905 and that about $55,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. This committee has been authorized to ask 
500 lumbermen to work with it and to delegate to each 
one the task of raising by subscription $200 in fur- 
therance of the project. 

F. H. Lathrop addressed the meeting on the question 
of forestry. He related a personal experience with a 
batch of timber he had cut about nineteen years ago 
and on going over the ground recently he found good 
longleaf pine 20 inches through. This he figured was 
an increase of 700 percent. 

The secretary was instructed to get all possible in- 
formation regarding the chair of forestry for Yale and 
to advise the association at the next regular meeting to 
learn if possible how much the lumbermen of Alabama 
were expected to contribute. 

E. A. Walker, secretary of the Mississippi association, 
was next introduced and made a short address. He 
suggested codperation between the Alabama and Missis- 
sippi associations. 

On behalf of the committee of the Alabama associa- 
tion on display at the Jamestown Exposition Mr. 
Lathrop, chairman of committee, said the state had set 
aside fifteen square feet of the 225 square feet assigned 
to the state and it was the hope of the committee to 
have a room built of the timber product of the state, to 
build it as a part of the Alabama exhibit to serve as 
an office for the state custodian. 

The convention then went into executive session, after 
which it was adjourned to meet at Montgomery May 13. 


The Banquet. 

The banquet was given at 3:30 at the Colonial hotel. 
This hour was selected in order to give the entire even- 
ing to the work of the Hoo-Hoo. 

The following members and guests were at the ban- 
quet table: 

W. G. Wilmot, Wilmot Machinery Co., New Orleans, La. 

J. W. Watzek, Davenport, lowa. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. G. White, Jackson Lbr. Co., Lockhart, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Trammell, Jackson Lbr. Co., Lock- 
hart, Ala. 

Mr.-and Mrs. W. 8S. Harlan, Jackson Lbr. Co., Lockhart, 
Ala. 

J. C. Porter, Smith & Porter, Pensacola, Fla. 

Charles H. Adams, Grand Haven, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Rhodes, Pensacola, Fla. 

A. C. Hannon, Vesuvius Lbr. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

George W. Ward, De Tunick Springs, Fla. 

Thomas J. Scott, Scott & Sons, Montgomery, Ala. 

Mark Miller, Miller-Brent Lbr. Co., Poley, Ala. 

KE. L. Moore, Horse-Shoe Lbr. Co., River Falls, Ala. 

J. J. Ensign, Twin Tree Lbr. Co., Maplesville, Ala. 

t. G. Pratt, Twin Tree Lbr. Co., Maplesville, Ala. 
{. Stanley, River Falls, Ala. 

). H. Morris, jr., Noma, Fla. 

A. L. Kelly, Slocum, Ala. 

T. R. Miller, Cedar Creek Mill Co., Brewton, Ala. 
lV. J. Cramton, Montgomery, Ala. 
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J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

J. T. Hughes, Florala, Ala. 

W. T. Shepherd, Montgomery, Ala. 

A. N. Breakey, Bagdad, Fla. 

Pope Foster, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. C. Williams, Eleanor, Fla. 

F. Stollenwerck, Dunham Lbr. Co., Dunham, Ala. 

C. T. Strauss, Jackson Lbr. Co., Lockhart, Ala. 

Gus Eitzen, Pensacola, Fla. 

B. J. Austin, Coffee Springs Lbr. Co., Coffee Springs, Ala 

L. E. Harris, Coffee Springs, Ala. 

A. 8S. Williams, Atlanta, Ga. 
im A. Walker, secy. Miss. Lbr. Mfrs.’ Assn., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Stanley, Florala, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Hughes, Sumter, Ala. 

Mrs. Henry Hughes, Florala, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Hughes, Florala, Ala. 

Mrs. S. H. Williams, Florala, Ala. 

Hon. R. A. French, Florala, Ala. 

H. H. Snell, Lathrop Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Dr. and Mrs. G. Frank Petrey, Florala, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Lamar, Florala, Ala. 

Ed Gaines, McGowan Lbr. Co., Mobile, Ala. 

F.-H. Lathrop, Lathrop Lbr. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Elliot, Florala, Ala. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Williams, Paxton, Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Reeves, Paxton, Fla. 

3. W. Jeonigan, Montgomery, Ala. 

R. S. Morris, Albany, Ga. 








J. N. Mallory, Savannah, Ga, 
E. E. Reese, Pensacola, Fla. 
J. P. Burton, Montgomery, Ala. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Hughes, Florala, Ala. 
Dr. and Mrs. A. L. Wynn, Florala, Ala. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. MacLean, Florala, Ala. 
Miss L. B. Brittain, Florala, Ala. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gallagher, Lockhart, Ala. 
J. F. Davis, D. Lovejoy & Son, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. and Mrs. J .J. Earle, Paxton, Fla. 
Notes of the Convention. 

The board of governors met early on Tuesday morn- 
ing to talk over the policy of the association for the 
new year. 

The merchants and citizens of Lockhart, Paxton and 
Florala raised a purse of $1,000 as an entertainment 
fund. 

The capacity of the splendid Colonade hotel was 
taxed to care for the large number of visitors. 

W. G. Wilmot, president of the Wilmot Machinery 
Company, of New Orleans, was very much in evidence. 
‘*The only Wilmot’’ is a most welcome guest wherever 
he presents himself. Few more popular men do business 
in the south. 

Ewing A. Walker, secretary of the Mississippi Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, attended the meeting 
and extended an invitation to the members of the 
Alabama association to attend the meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi association at Hattiesburg April 16. 

Messrs. Strauss, Earle and Harlan were kept very 
busy looking after the comfort of their guests and right 
well did they do so. 

J. J. Earle’s ‘‘bungalo’’ at Paxton is one of the 
most delightful homes in Florala, not only is it a place 
of unique beauty but it is presided over by two of the 
most genial and hospitable people of the south—Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Earle. 

With the beauties of Lake Jackson, the delightful 
natural surroundings of the place and the splendid hotel 
Florala should be one of the resort towns of south 
Alabama. 

Col. C. D. Loud, of Spanish Honduras, was a guest of 
the association. Colonel Loud is largely interested in 
timber tracts in Central America. He and his wife have 
been guests of Mr. and Mrs. Earle. They will sail for 
their Central American home from New Orleans on 


Friday. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 

Gadsden—The Etowah Lumber a a authorized capi- 
tal $10,000, with $5,000 paid in; J. C. Slack, T. B. Cohen, 
0. J. Stokes and others. 

Wilmer—The Climax Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$5,000; R. G. Vierson, R. Duke and M. Pierson. 

Arkansas. 

Kldorado—The Security Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $35,000; J. H. Green and 8S. R. Morgan. 

Jersey—The R. A. Smith Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; R. A. Smith, W. L. Childs and R. P. Rus- 
sell. 





California. 

San Francisco—The Dolan Bros. Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; E. Mooney, I. C. Braden and G. V. Pat- 
tison. 

Colorado. 

Breckenridge—The North Star Lumber Company, author- 

ized capital $150,000; J. P. Howe, G. W. Lakin and J. H. 


Blanchard. ; : 
District of Columbia. 

Washington—W. T. Galliher & Bro., authorized capital 
$250,000; W. TT. Galliber, C. E. Galliher and J. R. 8. 
Dickens. p 

Georgia. 

Valdosta—The Valdosta Body Company, authorized capi- 
tal $8,000. ; . 

lllinois. 

Chicago—McArdle & Co., authorized capital $7,000; J. 
McArdie, J. McConnell and B. Lichtenberger. 

Chicago—The O. C. $8. Olsen Company, authorized capital 
$50,000. 

Rockftord—The Rockford Chair & Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; R. C. Lind, C. A. Newman and 
A. Steinman. i 

Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The Union Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000. 
Kansas. 


Leavenworth—The Goodjohn Sash & Door Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Topeka—'The Moeser-Terry Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; W. Moeser, C. Terry, E. B. H. Remiey and 
others. 


Kentucky. 


sowling Green—The Bowling Green Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $15,000. 

Jetferson County—The Peerless Veneer Mills Company, 
authorized capital $40,000; Ik. O. Witherspoon, W. L. Jarvis 
and others. ; 

Louisiana. 


Lake Charles—The Sabine Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $200,000. 

New Orleans—The American Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; H. J. Laux, C. D. Miller, G. A. 


Miller and others. F 
Maine. 


Portland—The American Mahogany Company, authorized 
capital $300,000; C. KE. Eaton, C. I). Fullerton and M. W. 
Baldwin. 

Porttand—The Canada Lumber & Cruising Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; C. E. Eaton, C. D. Fullerton and 
M. W. Baldwin. 

Portland—The Benjamin Chase Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; J. C. Chase, F. V. Chase and others. 

Portland—The Panama Woods Company, authorized capi- 
tal $1,250,000; C. KE. Eaton, C. D. Fuilerton and M. W. 
Baldwin. 

Michigan. 

Petoskey—The Quinlan Land & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

Reed City—The Reed City Veneer & Panel Works, au- 
thorized capital $40,000; W. Gerber, J. C. Holden, F. 8. 
Torrey and others. 

Sturgis—The Shoecraft-Smith Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $50,000. 


Minnesota. 


Melrose—The Great Western Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $300,000. 

Mississippi. 

Brown's Wells—The Brown's Wells Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000; G. B. Ridgeley, T. H. Millsaps, 
T. Z Hall and others. 

Missouri. 


Kansas City—The Florien Lumber Company, authorized 
— $200,000; H. Dierks, C. D. Logan, A. EK. Hart and 
others. 

Kansas City—The R. A. Long Real Estate Company, au- 
thorized capital $250,000; R. A. Long, E. M. Long, S. A. 
Ellis and others. 

St. Louis—The G. H. Barnes Hardwood Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $45,000, all paid in; G. H. Barnes, M. H. 
Stiles and M. D. Barnes. 

St. Louis—The Gill-Foucht-Cook Sawmill Company, au- 
thorized — $9,000, all paid; W. A. Gill, J. D. Foucht 
and J. F. Coo 

St. uate ike International Hardwood Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; P. M. Anderson, W. E. Keown, 
W. H. Foster and others. 

St. Louis—The George W. Miles Timber & Lumber ie 4 
pany, authorized capital $20,000, with $10,000 paid in; : 
Ramsey, V. Ramsey, G. 8. Miles and others. 


New Jersey. 


Camden—The Richmond Lumber & Development Company, 
authorized capital $300,000; C. F. Keller, . A. Levering 
and J. A. MacPeak. 

Newark—The Walker Bros. Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; H. C. Walker, G. H. Walker and J. 


Chapman. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The International Cork Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; L. H. Doorly, J. A. Flanigan and P. : 
Emerick. 

New York—The Wood Mantel & Pier Mirror Company, au- 
thorized capital $5,000. 


North Carolina. 


Raleigh—The Ingleside Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $35,000; W. H. Pace, J. D. Boushall and M. H. Boushall. 


Ohio. 


Columbus—The Columbus Box & Crate Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; T. B. Friend, T. T. Holmes, T. W. 
Choate and others. 

Hamilton—The Anderson & Schaffer Company, authorized 
capital $100,000, all paid in. 

Ironton—The Ironton Tool Handle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $15,000; D. C. Davies, F. J. Mc- 
Connell and others. 

Maria Stein—The Moeller Lumber Company, authorized 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


capital $6,000; J. J. Moeller, S. H. Moeller, P. Kuntz and 
otsers. 

Oberlin—The comes -Kennedy Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; T. H. Carver, I. Kennedy, E. E. Sperry 


and others. 
Oklahoma. 

Granite—The McClure-Naftzger Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; A. L. McClure, G. J. McClure and 
M. C. Naftzger. 

Guthrie—The Dolan Bros. Company, authorized capital 
$200,000 ; E. Mooney, I. C. Braden and G. V. Pattison. 


Oregon. 
Portland—The Clackamas Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. : 
Pennsylvania. 
Reading—The Prince Furniture & Carpet Company, au- 
thorized capital $130,000. 
Tennessee. 
Gallatin—The Orman Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000. 
Texas. 


3eaumont—The Dominican Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; J. H. Kirby, W. Weiss, J. H. Jones and 
others. 

Higgins—The Higgins Lumber Comaens, —_ee capi- 
tal $20,000; W. O. Barton, W. H. Black, J. A. May. 

Temple—Markham- Erskine & Co., authorized capital 
$35,000. ae 

Virginia. 

Fredericksburg—The Petersburg Excelsior Mills, author- 

ized capital $50,000; B. Purvis, 8S. C. Whitshouse and D. 8. 


Quintin. : 
Washington. 
Everett—The Hill Logging Company, authorized capital 
$1,000; F. Hill and F. A. Weander. 
Everett—The K. & K. Timber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $750; J. W. Keim and W. T. Knowles. 
Wisconsin. 


Colby—-The Perschke Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; A. C. Perschke, A. B. Jensen, F. Lorfield 
and others. 

Sayner—The Forest Home Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; C. S. Cook, J. C. Grism and C 


Kuhn. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 
Londen—The Northern Ontario Lumber & Milling Com- 
pany, authorized capital $250,000; C. E. Mills, C. G. Gar- 


nett, J. W. Hobbs and others. 
North Bay—The Nipissing Planing Mills, authorized capi- 
tal $40,000; R. Wallace, J. Small, W. Milne and others. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 


Acorn—The Petefish Mill Company has been succeeded 
by Perry & Eddleman. 

Big Fork—The Trumbull & Danville Lumber Company 
has removed to Biack Springs. 

Burtsel—T. J. Harder is out of the lumber business at 
this point. 

Pine Bluff—The Nimmons & Bennett Company, of 
Campbell and Dexter, Mo., will install a woodworking 
plant here. 

Pinnacle—The Lacy-Gores Lumber Company has _ in- 
ereased its capital stock from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Smithton—The T. J. Harder Lumber Company recently 
entered the lumber business. 

Wilson—Wilson, Lee & Co. have removed headquarters 
to Memphis, Tenn. 








Colorado. 


Durango—Stubbs & Jakway have been succeeded by 
George W. Mellville. . 
Connecticut. 


Darien—William Mather has opened a retail yard here. 
Georgia. 


Adel—The Adel Lumber Company has sold its timber 
and plant to H. H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga. 

Atlanta—The Hahr-Davis Lumber Company has sold 
its retail business to John Schull, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Illinois. 


Bloomfield—G. M. Basler will remove his hub plant to 
Jonesboro, Ark. 

Carrier Mills—H. H. Piatt & Co. have been succeeded 
by the H. H. Piatt Brick & Lumber Company. 

Chicago—The John E. Burns Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Chicago—oO. C. S. Olsen & Co. have been succeeded by 
the O. C, S. Olsen Company. 

Chicago—The Henry Sanders Company has increased 
its capital stock to $75,000. 

Chicago—The Variety Woodwork Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by Honel Bros. 

Herrin—The Stotlar-Herrin Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Morse—The Alexander Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by O’Brien & Son. 

Princeton—J. H. Brown has been succeeded Na The 
E. W. Houghton Lumber Company, of Galva, Ill. 

Springfield—Daniels & Kittredge have dissolved. D. J. 
Daniels will continue the business. 


Indiana. 


Paoli—The Paoli Spoke Company has been organized 
by Ernest Stout, Oscar Ellis and E. M. Stout to manu- 
facture lumber, spokes and wooden handles. 

South Bend—The R. G. Page Lumber Company has 
removed its office to Ashland, Ky. 


Indian Territory. 


Caney—Leeper & Chiles have been succeeded at this 
point and at Caddo by the Lingo-Leeper Company. 


Iowa. 


Fontanelle—The Fontanelle Lumber Company recently 
entered the lumber business. 

Rose Hill—The Citizens’ Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by W. W. Horras. 


Kansas. 


Abiline—John W. Asling has opened a retail yard here. 
Chanute—J. M. Rickel is opening a retail yard here. 
Cherryvale—The W. O. Whitney Lumber & Grain Com- 
pany has been succeeded at this point and at Coffeyville 
by the Whitney Lumber Company. 
Iola—The H. F. Travis Lumber Company has been 
oe by the Foster Lumber Company, of Kansas 
y, Mo 
Mound City—R. W. Moody has been succeeded by the 
Blaker Lumber & Grain Company, of Pleasanton, Kan. 
> — B. Goffe recently entered the lumber 
usiness. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Kentucky. 

Hopkinsville—The Kentucky Stave Company, of Louis- 
ville, has opened a branch factory at this point with a 
daily capacity of 10,000 barrel staves. 

Louisville—J. N. Struck & Bro. have been succeeded by 
the Alfred Struck Company. 

Louisiana. 


Alexandria—The Caddo-Rapides Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $12,000 to $100,000, with 
$77,000 paid in. 

Massachusetts. 


Boston—The C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock to $400,000. 

Boston—Palmer Parker & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Palmer & Parker Company. 

Hanover—W. C. Barnard has been succeeded by Asa 
Stetson. 

Worcester—H. M. Goddard has been succeeded by 
Arthur W. Rice. vee 

Michigan. 

Addison—Kline, Dean & Rogers have been succeeded 
by the Central Supply Company. 

Alfred—The Lindsley-Bauman Company has been suc- 
ceeded by A. Bauman. 

Alpena—The Besser Manufacturing Company is out of 
the stave and shingle business. 

Grand Rapids—The Bacon Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Marshall Lumber Company. 

Port Huron—The Port Huron Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 


Minnesota. 
Bellingham—The Hennepin Lumber Company is selling 
out at this point. NC ie 
Mississippi. 
Merrill—Leonard L. Shertzer, of Mobile, Ala., has 
bought the Rogers hardwood mill at this point. 
New Albany—The King Hardware Company has been 
succeeded by the King Hardware & Lumber Company. 
Missouri. 


Joplin—The Joplin Sash & Door Works have sold out. 

Kansas City—The Long-Bell Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $1,250,000 to $10,000,000. 

Seneca—Miller & Co. have changed style to Miller, 
Geck & Miller at this point and at Southwest City. 

St. Louis—G. H. Barnes has been succeeded by the 
G. H. Barnes Hardwood Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 


Homer—Schuett & Schnepf have been succeeded by 
Schuett & Co. 

Marquette—The Aurora Lumber Company has sold out 
to W. O. Eichelberger & Co. 


New Mexico. 
Artesia—The John Schrock Lumber Company has sold 


out at this point. 
New York. 


Concord—Davis & Niblock have recently entered the 
lumber business. 

Dolgeville—George F. Sperl is out of the lumber 
business. 

New York City—The Wayne Lumber Company will 
remove to the Importers’ & Traders’ building. 

Vernon—N, A. Tyler has been succeeded by the N. A. 
Tyler Lumber Company. 


North Dakota. 


Braddock—The Dacotah Lumber Company will open a 
yard at this point. 

Coteau—The Citizens’ Lumber Company has recently 
entered the lumber business. 

Kenmare—The Independent Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Citizens’ Lumber Company. 

Portal—The International Lumber & Implement Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Citizens’ Lumber 


Company : 
Ohio. 


3ettsville—B. Voorhies has changed style to the B. W. 
Voorhies Company. 

Cleveland—The Smeed Box Company has sold its plan- 
ing mill to the Singletary Lumber Company. 

Elmore—Elisha Sarnes is out of the lumber business. 

Gordon—E. Post has been succeeded by W. H. Frances 
and C, A. Rosser. 

Pataskala—Henry Brooke, Emil Frankenberg & Bro. 
and W. S. Hanna have been succeeded by the Brooke 


Lumber Company. 
Oklahoma. 
Sibony—The C. T. Herring Lumber Company is out of 
the lumber business at this point. 


Oregon. 


La Grande—The J. B. Stoddard Lumber Company has 
dissolved the corporation. 

La Grande—The Wilcox Lumber Company is out of the 
lumber business. 

Myrtle Creek—The Newton & Jackson Lumber Company 
recently entered the lumber business. 

Salem—Mason & Schneider have been succeeded by the 
Salem Box & Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Manticoke—Harry Cornell has sold out to the Susque- 
hanna Lumber Company. 

Philadelphia—G. W. Kugler & Sons have been succeeded 
by the G. W. Kugler Sons Company. 

Pittsburg—Hamilton Bros. recently entered the lumber 
business. 

Tunkhannock—F, P. Avery has sold his planing mill to 
G. D. DeWitt. 

Williamsport—McGraw Bros. & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Lycoming Planing Mill & Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Tennessee. 


Gallatin—The Orman Spoke Works have been succeeded 
by the Orman Manufacturing Company 

Johnson City—The Johnson City Comber & Coal Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Sells Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Memphis—The Tennessee Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 


Texas. 


. Arlington—Lyon & Matthews will open a lumber yard 
ere, 

Dallas—The Groves-Copley Company recently entered 
the lumber business. 

Dallas—The J. L. Markham Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Hearne—Hartzog & Henry recently entered the lumber 
business. 

Hillsboro—O. L. Wilkerson has been succeeded by 
Satterfield & Wilkerson. 

Jewett—The Jewett Lumber & Hardware Company is 
selling out. 

Naples—H. B. Moore has been succeeded by H. B. 
Moore & Co. 

Temple—Markham & Erskine have been succeeded by 
Markham-Erskine & Co. 

Wheeler—The Rogers Lumber Company recently entered 
the lumber business. 
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Washington. 


Chehalis—The Axe Logging Company has appointed 
Daniel C. Millett its state agent. 

Eltopia—W. B. Cleveland has been succeeded by the 
White River Lumber Company. 

Florence—Manley & Church have been succeeded by the 
Manley & Church Shingle Company. 

Lebam—Chandler Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Lebam Mill & Lumber Company. 

Lynden—The Bailey Shingle Company has sold out to 
John Andall. J 

Napavine—The Washington Lumber Manufacturing 
Company recently entered the lumber business. : 

Spokane—The Juratsch-Dooley Mill Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $50,000. ; 

Vanzandt—R. Heaton has removed to Lynden and will 
operate as the Heaton Lumber Company. 


West Virginia. 


Kenova—The Kenova-Portsmouth Rim & Spoke Com- 
pany has changed style to the Three States Manufactur- 
ing Company. : : 

Wisconsin. 

Merrill—The Merrill Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the A. H. Stange Company. 

New London—A. I. Vergowe and John Skar have sold 
their interest in the Page & Lyon Manufacturing Com- 
pany to J. L. Haile and T. Knapstein Company. 

Racine—The Racine Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has been succeeded by the Bartley-Lyon Lumber Com- 
pany. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Alabama. 


Highland Park—Henry Craig will build a planing mill 
10x60 feet for the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. 


Arkansas. 


Black Springs—A. Danville and M. C. Trumbull have 
bought 10,000 acres of timber land and will establish saw 
mill at cost of $30,000. ; is 

Cargile—The Loutre Shingle Company will spend $25,- 
000 on enlarging its mill; the daily capacity when com- 
pleted will be 100,000 cypress shingles. , 

Leslie—The H. D. Williams Cooperage Company will 
erect a barrel factory with daily capacity of 1,000 barrels. 

Nashville—The Brown-Henderson Improvement & Tim- 
ber Company is building mills and factories as follows: 
Double band mill with daily capacity of 100,000 feet pine 
and 80,000 feet hardwood; planing mill with five ma- 
chines, band resaw and edger; factory for manufacturing 
boxes, including matchers, planers, cleaving machines etc. 

Shawmut—William Grayson has established a saw mill 
near here on the Gurdon & Fort Smith road which will 
soon be in operation. The capacity will be 150,000 feet a 
day. 

Connecticut. 


Greenwich—The Greenwich Sash & Blind Company 
has made arrangements to build a plant, 100x50 feet and 
three stories high, for the manufacture of blinds and 


sashes. 
Georgia. 


Tifton—The Tifton Remilling Company will build a re- 
milling plant having a daily capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 
feet of lumber. ae 

Louisiana. 

Cravens—The Gulf & Lumber Company is having plans 
prepared for the erection of a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 300,000 feet of lumber which will cost about 
$1,000,000. 

Michigan. 


3ay City—It is reported that the Richardson Lumber 
Company will build a saw mill with an annual capacity 
of 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of lumber. The plant will 
give employment to about 125 men. 


Mississippi. 
Rosetta—D. Owens, of Gloster, is building a saw mill 
with daily capacity of 15,000 feet of hardwood. 


New Mexico. 


Albuquerque—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
entered into a contract to locate a saw mill here with 
which it will furnish all the lumber, ties ete. that will 
be used on its lines. The mill will cost about $250,000. 


North Carolina. 


Mt. Olive—The Bell Lumber Company will rebuild dry 
kiln which was recently destroyed by fire. 


Pennsylvania. 

Smithfield—The Nicola Lumber Company has received 
a contract from the Pennsylvania Lumber Company for a 
saw mill to be erected at the cost of $50,000. This mill 
will be two stories high and be reinforced with concrete. 


Tennessee. 


LBristol—The H. M. Hoskins Lumber Company is_in- 
stalling a band mill and three small circular mills. The 
daily capacity of the band mill will be 25,000 feet and the 
circular mills will cut from 10,000 to 12,000 feet a day. 

Elizabethton—Hyder, Brumit & Co. will rebuild saw 
mill which was recently destroyed by fire. 


Washington. 


Hoquiam—A. F. Coates, B. Johnson and Jesse Lewis 
are building a shingle mill with daily capacity of 300,000 
shingles. The mill will be ready for operation about 
July 15. 

Wisconsin. 


Wausaukee—The Bird & Welis Lumber Company is 
building a mill for the manufacture of shingles, ties etc. 
The capacity will be 50,000 shingles a day. 


CASUALTIES. 








Alabama. 

River Falls—The Horse Shoe Lumber Company’s plant 
was entirely destroyed by fire April 13, causing a loss of 
about $50,000; loss partly covered by insurance. 

Georgia. 

Sparta—James Smith’s planing mill establishment was 

totally destroyed by fire recently entailing a loss of 


$5,000. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The steamship N. J. Nessen, owned by J. O. 
Nessen & Co., was sunk near Ironton, Mich., April 10. 
with a loss to the owners of $20,000. This was the first 
lake casualty of the season. 


Kentucky. 


Jackson—The planing mill of the Swann-Day Lumber 
Company was damaged to the extent of $5,000 by fire 
April 9; partly insured. 








Maine. 


Naples—L. P. & W. E. Crockett’s mill was damaged 
about $3,000 by fire April 5. 


Maryland. 
Baltimore—James McDonough & Co.'s furniture fac- 
tory was destroyed by fire April 12, with a loss of 
$20,000. The loss is fully covered by insurance. 


North Carolina. 


Mount Olive—One of the Bell Lumber Company’s dry 
kilns, which was filled with lumber, was destroyed by 
fire April 8, causing a loss of $3,000. 


Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia—The saw mill at the League Island Navy 
Yard was destroyed by fire April 9, causing a loss 
estimated at $100,000. 


British Columbia. 


Vancouver—Wood & Spicer’s shingle mill was destroyed 
by fire April 5, with a loss of about $25,000; partially 
covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Involuntary Insolvency in New Orleans. 


_NEW ORLEANS, La., April 16.—Following the filing of a 
bill of complaint alleging the insolvency of the W. A. 
Powell Company, a prominent lumber exporting concern of 
this city, Judge Saunders, of the United States circuit 
court, last Saturday appointed the Commercial-Germania 
Trust & Savings bank receiver for the company. In the bill 
of complaint the concern’s assets are stated to be less than 
$350,000, while its liabilities are said to aggregate $450,000. 
Answer to the bill was filed by W. A. Powell, president of 
the company, in which it was admitted that the company 
owed the complainant $40,000, due April 10 and unpaid, 
that the concern owes other debts totaling $86,000, and that 
other obligations which will mature during this month and 
next month will reach $100,000. 

The bill of complaint was filed by Stahl & Son, of Rot- 
terdam. Complainants recite that they bring the bill in 
their own behalf and that of all the other creditors and 
stockholders of the Powell company who may elect to be- 
come parties to the suit and to share in its expense... The 
complainants state that they constitute an alien firm doing 
business in Holland. 

The W. A. Powell Company is the successor of the Reeves- 
Powell Company, which was incorporated September 3, 
1900. Its object was “to purchase, sell, import and export 
timber, either rough or manufactured, to hire and charter 
ships to carry same.” September 3, 1905, the charter was 
amended and the style of the corporation was changed to 
the W. A. Powell Company. The capital stock was fixed 
at $15,000, divided into 150 shares of the par value of $100 
each. Seventy-four shares were issued to W. A. Powell, a 
like number to M. J. Reeves and two shares to W. J. Callon. 
Stahl & Son, the petitioners, allege that they own at present 
the seventy-four shares issued to M. J. Reeves and that 
they paid for them at par. It is alleged that the reorgan- 
ized concern has carried on the same character of business 
as the original corporation; “‘has purchased, exported and 
imported lumber and hired ships; has bought and sold ex- 
— and dealt in the timber business generally at a 
oss.”’ 

The petitioners allege that they are creditors to the 
extent of $40,000, because they have accepted 90-day drafts 
issued by the Powell company and also on account of money 
loaned and advanced on open account. It is further alleged 
that there are other creditors for larger sums who are press- 
ing for payment and that the defendant company cannot 
meet its obligations. The bills payable of the company, ac- 
cording to the petition, amount to $450,000. The assets 
are said to consist of stocks of lumber and timber at Gulf- 
port, Miss., and Sabine Pass, Tex., and it is stated that at 
each of these ports of entry the company has a ship or 
ships under charter which are either loading or about to 
load with lumber. It was set out in the bill that W. A. 
Powell was vested by the stockholders and the charter with 
all corporate powers. ° 

Petitioners asked that immediate action be taken by the 
court on account of outstanding contracts and complicated 
commercial transactions. A subpena was also prayed 
against Mr. Powell and it was asked that the court decree 
the rights, liens and equities of the stockholders and cred- 
itors, appoint a receiver and have the property of defendant 
sold at the proper time. 

In his answer to the petition Mr. Powell, by and through 
the company’s manager, entered his appearance, waived the 
issuance of a subpena and admitted several of the charges 
and statements in the bill of complaint. The indebtedness 
to complainants, however, was placed in the answer at 
$30,000. 

W. J. Callon, secretary of the company, which occupied 
an office suite in the Hibernia building, attributed the con- 
cern’s misfortune to adverse market conditions. 








DISSENSION IN THE CYPRESS CAMP. 


New ORLEANS, La., April 16.—The Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber Company, Limited, last Friday filed suit in the civil 
district court against the Louisiana hea Cypress Company, 
R. H. Downman, L. H. Price, Frederic Wilbert, F. B. Wil- 
liams, Gus Drews, William L. Burton, H. M. Cotten, Edward 
A. Hanson, John Deblieux, R. Lee Riggs, Francis Greenwood, 
George W. Dodge, W. Gilbert, H. H. Hall, J. A. Hilliard, 
J. C. Rives and C. K. Whittington, asking $20,000 damages 
and praying the issuance of an injunction to restrain de- 
fendants from the use of the title “Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company,” or requiring them to amend the charter of the 
company, so that its name shall not conflict or become con- 
fused with the name of the plaintiff. 

The petition alleges that the plaintiff company was organ- 
ized in 1889 to manufacture and sell cypress lumber and 
that it has built up a large trade in domestic, interstate and 
foreign commerce. It is averred that while plaintiff’s name 
is the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Company, Limited, it is 
generally known as the “Louisiana Cypress Company,” the 
trade well knowing when the abbreviated appellation is used 
that the plaintiff is meant. 

It is alleged that prior to the organization of the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Company the individual defendants, or a 
large number of them, were operating the Cypress Selling 
Company, with Mr. Downman as president and Mr. Green- 
wood as manager; that the latter company was to pass out 
of existence and be succeeded by the new concern, which 
was organized March 14 last. It is averred that the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Company is carrying on a cypress lumber 
business of the same character as that of the plaintiff. 
Previous to the formation of the defendant company, peti- 
tioner alleges that it protested to the incorporators against 
the adoption of a name so similar-to that of plaintiff, but 
that notwithstanding this protest the designation “Louisiana 
Red Cypress So yl was given to the corporation. 

It is claimed that great confusion has resulted from the 
similarity of names and that mail, telegrams and letters 
intended for one are delivered to the other, and petitioner 
believes that letters and messages intended for it have been 
delivered to the defendant and will continue so to be de- 
livered. Petitioner says it has requested the postoffice 





By 
Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 
sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It is substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 
first class. Size of closed book, 44%x8% inches; 150 pages, 
In universal use. Send for full particulars, FREE. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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ANY GRADE AND ANY SIZE, 
Eastern and Coastwise, Rall Shipments Solicited. 


H. T. BURNTRAGER & CO. 











authorities to exercise great care in the separation of mail 
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$5,000,000 


In amounts from $100,000 to $2,000,000 





to loan on first-class timber properties, well 


located, and in strong hands. 





Peabody, 





Houghteling & Co. 


First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 


(Established 1865.) 











are made every year in the book busi- 
ness. Every family, rich or poor, must 
have books, During the last few years 
$7,500,000.00 have been expended for 
‘ Modern Eloquence, $12,000,000.00 for 
( ) Stoddard’s Lectures, $21,000,000.00 for the 
Century Dictionary, and the tremendous 

sum of $44,000,000.00, covering over half a 
() (| million sets of the Encyclopedia Brit- 






annica. These books were sold by sub- 
scription in American homes, and sales 
are still going on. 

We have a subscription publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 

r=} mendous that more capital is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings 
bank interest. 
We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any Progressive Man or Woman 
Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business. based on twenty years’ ex- 
perience. Remember, the success of this 

ub cation is not away off in the future— 
t is not prospective, but itis a success at 
the present time and growing in demand 
every hour. Sales of this publication at 
the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2,000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pays large dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 
be held open for long, as the response 
iscertainto be so great that we shall have 
all the capital we need to increase the 
number of our presses and secure stock 
to be turned out in completed books, 
which are selling like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a 
chance like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends, and which 
is led to sella small amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this 
opportunity you must 


7 . . . 
Write Quick; onlyafew cancome in 
Address your letter to me personally, 

like this—W. B. Gilbert, 
\) Dept. 28 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 


on this account, but that the postmaster himself has an- 
swered that on account of the similarity of nomenclature it 
will be extremely difficult if not impossible to prevent con- 
fusion of the mail. 

It is charged that “not only have defendants selected said 
corporate name, as petitioner is informed and believes, for 
the very purpose of injuring and annoying petitioner, but 
have already thereby and by imposing on the public diverted 
business to themselves which wowd come to it.” It is 
further charged that defendants have “unlawfully and in a 
spirit of mischief interfered with petitioner’s business.’ 

Wherefore judgment is prayed for $20,000 as damages, 
and the court is asked to restrain defendants not only from 


Refreshing Reversal of a Phrase. 

May you have fellowship in high ideals, in honorable 
enterprises, in large achievements and in everything that 
will tend to make Kansas City greater. I don’t like 
this talk of the street which says, “I’m from Missouri; 
show me.’’ I would like to see us of Kansas City say: 
“I’m from Kansas City, Missouri. Tll show you.” 
{Great applause.] That is the spirit that will make 
Kansas City grow. We want to show we have fellowship 
one with another. We want so to grow together that 
we may grow to be a great happy family. 

I don’t know how many times I have heard the ex- 
pression used that this building is to be a monument to 
the man who built it, and you have heard the utter- 
ances of these gentlemen here who feel they are going 
down on the other side of the hill, knowing that we are 
here today and tomorrow we are not. And, gentlemen, 
when those who are gathered here shall have come to 
the end of the way, and after the man who is our host 
has passed from you beyond the clouds, beyond the faint- 
est, farthest star, where the angels wait for the breaking 
of day, when he has passed into the silent country, that 
building in its noble and inspiring beauty will keep alive 
in the minds of young Kansas Cityans of tomorrow 
the life and name of R. A. Long. I thank you. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Sermon from the Sanctum. 

B. F. Cobb, editor of the Lumber Review of Kansas 
City, was then called upon and told humorously of his 
difficulties in selecting a suitable theme for his re- 
marks. He had been for too brief a period a resident 
of Kansas City to select that for an appropriate theme. 
Long a friend and admirer of the host of the occasion, 
he could not say all he would like about him without 
perhaps offending that gentleman’s modesty and en- 
dangering his own chances of being included in the 
invitations to further gatherings of such a character. 
Long identified with the lumber business, he had it in 
mind to shape his remarks in that direction till he 
recalled that there would be other tenants of the build- 
ing present outside of the realm of lumberdom. So 
he had decided to preach a sermon on the text, ‘‘ What 
are you going to be?’’ He continued: 


You remember the rich man of whom it was asked 
when he died what he had left behind, and the reply 
was, “Everything; he didn’t take a thing with him. 
But we can all leave something behind us, though we 
ean’t take anything with us, even though it be nothing 
more than a good impression. You may think death a 
delightful subject to bring to a feast, but if we don’t talk 
of it now it may be too late tomorrow. Some years ago 
I was for some time in old Mexico, closely connected with 
a railroad in construction. A very large man who con- 
ducted the eating houses on another line came to me 
and said: ‘‘Now you are very close to the general man- 
ager, and I wish you would say a word for me to him, 
as I would like to get the eating houses on your line.” 
I thought that perhaps I could say something about him 
that would at least be nothing against him, and so the 
next time I saw the general manager I said: ‘Mr. Rob- 
inson, Mr. Brown over here on the International came to 
me to see if I could not get him the eating houses on this 
line, and I promised him I would say a word for him to 
70u.”” 


“ “You did! Well, what can you say for him?” 

“T can say he is the largest man I ever saw in the 
eating house business.”’ ; 

But he did not get the business, and the manager said: 
“TI guess he is the largest man in that business—and the 
worst.”’ 

As to what we shall leave behind us among our friends 
and acquaintances, all have the same privilege of leaving 
behind us a monument. Only a few hours ago I heard 
a man say as he looked at this building, ‘‘What a splen- 
did monument for a man to leave behind him!” I 
thought that those who knew the man best will realize 
that the building is one of the smallest of the monuments 
he will leave behind him. There are others that will go 
farther in endearing his memory to the hearts of the 
people. Kindness will outlast stone and brick and steel, 
and though you and I may not be able to build with 
stone and brick and steel we can so live as to leave be- 
hind us a monument of kindness. [Applause.] 


The speaker finished by reciting an appropriate 
poem. 

C. B. Sweet, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, was then called upon and responded as 
follows: 


Yesterday a note came to me from Mr. Long's desk asking 
me to make a few remarks on this occasion, and limiting me 
to ten minutes—he knowing my readiness as a public speaker 
and fearing I might run over that limit. Whenever he calls 
upon me in this way it is always understood that these 
remarks must be complimentary either to the company or to 
Mr. Long personally. |[Laughter.]_ I have also, being the 
only visible means of support of a large family, been prom- 
ised an advance in salary, and it is therefore very evident 
why I should make my remarks complimentary to the com- 
pany and to Mr. Long. If-tears should come to my eyes it 
will not mean that I am going to stop talking. : 

Referring to the host of the evening, we find him in early 
youth growing up on a Kentucky farm. Having lost_his 
position in that capacity, he emigrated to the state of Mis- 
souri—the immigration laws at that time having evidently 
been somewhat different from what they are today. We find 
that after breathing the refreshing air of Missouri and espe- 
cially of Kansas City, he once more made up his mind to 
try to be useful. Assisted and stimulated by an uncle, he 
was soon again back on a farm, being engaged in the hay- 
field. Finding he could not borrow money enough on hay 
investments this also was a failure. After looking around 
this gentleman selected and gathered together a number of 
men who had some idea of the lumber business, and who 
had a little ambition, and from that day until now his busi- 
ness has been a success. [Laughter and applause.] 

There are a few thoughts, however, that occur to me 
regarding other things that have gone to make this success. 
One of the prominent traits of the founder of his business 
has been his thoughtfulness for his fellow men; and during 





the years 1903, 1904 and 1905, whenever he heard of anyone 


using the name “Louisiana Red Cypress Company” but any 
ae nearly approaching or resembling that of the 
plaintiff. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 16.—Pursuant to call issued 
thirty days ago the stockholders of the Cypress Selling 
Company met yesterday in the Hibernia building, and at a 
meeting today voted to liquidate the company and retire 
from business. A number of prominent cypress manufac- 
turers were interested in the concern, and the meetings 
today and yesterday were attended by practically all the 
stockholders, the decision to liquidate and dissolve the 
company having general approval. 





KANSAS CITY’S FIRST AND MODEL SKYSCRAPER. 


(Concluded from Page 59.) 


having a few dollars he would at once send some one to see 
if this money could not be borrowed by the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company. Because of his thoughtfulness in such lines the 
business has prospered, and the same policy has continued 
down to the present time; and I can truthfully state that 
the financial obligations of the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
are greater today than they were in 1903. [Laughter.] 

To illustrate further the thoughtfulness which he has for 
his fellow men, I remember that — that period circular 
letters were sent out to the employees, in effect saying, ‘‘Can- 
not you leave a few dollars of your earnings in the way of 
salary with the company?’ on the assumption that this 
would be a good thing for the employee—and incidentally 
help the company along. 

Another characteristic of Mr. Long is promptness. A few 
months ago he conceived the idea of an excursion of em- 
ployees to the mills, and said that the time of leaving would 
be promptly at 10 p. m. Well, the train left exactly on the 
dot. Now, the speaker has charge of the manufacturing de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. Well, we will 
figure out the plans and estimates for a new mill, and Mr. 
Long will approve them, and in a few days I will get a 
letter asking, ‘“‘What is delaying the erection of the mill? 
When will it get into operation?’ In other words, he expects 
things to be done about the time he expects them to be 
done. Now in May, 1905, he presented to the board of di- 
rectors the plans for a new building to cost such and such 
a price, and to be completed by the 10th of September, 1906. 
Well, how much the building really cost, that doesn’t make 
any difference now; but we moved in on the 10th—the 10th 
of March, 1907. As to the completion of the building, it is 
safe to presume that it will be completed by the 10th of 
September—1907. [Laughter.] 

Now, as I said, it is not my purpose to say anything 
detrimental either to the company or Mr. Long; and another 
reason for not doing so is that Mr. Long is a man of slight 
physique and it might have an unfavorable effect upon him 
and so delay the publication of a book which is now being 
written, entitled, ‘What I know about the cost and construc- 
tion of a skyscraper.” [Laughter and applause.] 


The Artisans of the Achievement. 


Mr. Howe, of the firm of Howe, White & Cutler, 
architects of the building, then responded to a request 
for a few remarks, and talked about skyscrapers in 
general, his modesty proscribing extended reference to 
the building of which, he remarked, he was in a sense 
one of the godfathers. The skyscraper idea originated, 
he said, in Chicago, where first the scientific building 
foundation was used, as contrasted with the awkward 
accumulation of bulky masses of material assembled by 
main strength, which had previously been the practice 
in foundation construction. New York and then other 
cities adopted the idea after it had been thoroughly 
tried out in Chicago. While the architects of the R. A. 
Long building naturally felt a pride in it, the finished 
building reflected credit equally upon all the other 
parties interested in its construction, contractors, su- 
perintendents and subcontractors, all of whom felt a 
personal pride in having a hand in its erection, not 
only as Kansas City’s first skyscraper but because it 
was generally known that it was to be the best build- 
ing which could be constructed of the choicest mate- 
rials by the most available labor, and must necessarily 
reflect credit upon all those connected with it. He 
referred especially to the elevator system, which ex- 
ceeded the cost of the next best elevator by thousands 
of dollars, and had been chosen because of its absolute 
safety and dependability. 

Hughes Bryan, agent of the building, then made a 
few remarks, in which he stated that the heart of a 
modern office building was in its basement, and that 
here the R. A. Long building was equipped with dupli- 
eate boilers, pumps and machinery throughout, so that 
in ease of a breakdown duplicate apparatus would be 
ready to take up at once the work of that which had 
failed. 

All then rose and drank in water a toast proposed 
by the toastmaster: 

—to our host and landlord, whose broad and progressive 
spirit has furnished us with so pleasant a home. May he 


live long and prosper, and may all our relations with him 
never be less cordial than they are tonight. 


The Builder and Owner. 


Mr. Long then arose and claimed the privilege of the 
floor for a féw minutes in response to the many pleas- 
ant things which had been said by previous speakers. 
He said: 


3efore Commencing what I have to say I want to complete 
the little story told you in part by Brother Sanborn, when 
he spoke of being in a little office we were occupying in 
Columbia, Kan., some years ago, and sticking his feet up in 
the window. ‘The part he left out was this: A little girl 
was passing and looked up at his feet, and she said, ‘‘My, 
there can’t any wind get in that window now!” As to Mr. 
Sweet, a number of people have heard him talk on various 
eccasions and expressed themselves as surprised that he 
could talk so well and yet appear so bashful when you ordi- 
narily meet him. I want to say that Mr. Sweet is entirely 
the bashful gentleman that he seems to be when you ordi- 
narily meet him; but he has the great fortune of having a 
very intelligent wife. [Laughter.] I could say much more 
about him, but I don’t want to make him blush and compel 
him to crawl under the table. 

Influence of Commendation. 


I have been exceedingly pleased that so many of you have 
‘accepted this invitation. I have listened with great pleasure 
to the very beautiful comments that have been paid to me 
this evening. I of course could not be courteous and deny 
that you have been sincere in your sentiments ; but I under- 
stand of course, as we all recognize, that on this kind of 
an occasion we will all strain our consciences to say the very 
nicest things possible ; and yet I can feel their appeal. Some 
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two or three weeks ago I was at a little church entertain- 
ment and there were three young ladies immediately in front 
of me, and some one I knew well asked the ladies in the 
audience to remove their hats. They did so, and I remarked 
to these young ladies that they must have given the arrange- 
ment of their hair special attention in anticipation of such 
a request. One of the young ladies responded, “I don’t know 
whether you really mean it or not, Mr. Long, but it makes 
me feel good just the same.’ One day an old friend and I 
were talking about a man whom we both knew and how 
much he liked to have nice things said about him, and my 
friend said, “I must say I possess that weakness myself; 
and when people do say nice things about me I like to have 
them draw it out long.” So these sentiments have not been 
entirely lost, even though you may not have meant them in 
their fulness. 


Why the Structure Was Reared. 


With reference to the building, I have little to say. I 
want to say that we have built it not altogether as a matter 
of investment; for those of you who are actively in business, 
as most of you are, know that a man can make more money 
in active business enterprises with his investments than he 
can in real estate investments. What had the largest in- 
fluence over me in that particular was this: Some day I 
shall pass away, as we all shall. I shall leave behind me, 
doubtless, those who are dear to me. I wanted to leave 
something that in all probability fire and storm would not 
destroy, something which in spite of any panic that might 
prevail in the commercial world will still produce a revenue 
for those I leave behind me. This for the commercial side. 

And there has been a patriotic side. I believe every man 
ought to live and do as best he can to make himself felt for 
good in the community where he liyes. All of us can do 
something; some can do more than others. But He who 
gave us life gave us certain talents, and from ‘the one who 
received the one talent He expects work in keeping, and from 
the one to whom He gave five talents He expects work in 
keeping with the five talents. So I want to feel that when I 
am gone the world may still know that I have lived. 

Now with reference to the building, we have on the ninth 
floor what we call a ladies’ reception room, which is for the 
benefit not only of the ladies who work in this building but 
for all your ladies and their friends whenever they may be 
in the building, and for the wives of your customers when 
they may come in. We have tried to furnish it modestly 
and richly and comfortably, and will have a maid in charge, 
and I want you all to feel that you have as much right to 
the use of that room as though the building belonged to you. 
On the southwest corner of the seventh floor, room 705, is 
a committee room. This room is given by preference to the 
use of the lumbermen whenever they may wish to use it; 
but when not in use (and its use will not be frequent) you 
may have the use of it for such use as it may be fitted for. 
You can secure the use of it any time upon application to 
Hughes Bryan, provided it is not preoccupied at that time. 


Civic Pride and Energy. 


So much for the building. You will find on the first page 
of this menu these words: 
Work, don’t Wait. 
Laugh, don’t Weep. 
Boost, don’t Knock. 
Let us concentrate our energies to the 
upbuilding of our home and our city. 

Some weeks ago I was in Chicago, and I took up the news- 
paper one morning and read about a banquet that was going 
to be given on the next evening to the business men of 
Chicago, for the purpose of advancing the interests of that 
city. Later I noticed that 2,500 of the foremost business 
men of Chicago attended that banquet, and I thought to 
myself, “Here is a city of two and one-fourth million people, 
and yet the business men are impressed with the thought 
that while the city is growing at a rapid rate, yet it would 
grow more rapidly and assume greater proportions if the 
business men joined hand in hand, heart to heart and purse 
to purse, for the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
city.” I borrowed from this meeting the sentiments which 
are expressed in this menu card. 

“Work, don’t wait. Laugh, don’t weep. Boost, don’t 
knock.’”’ Do we not know that the men who wait, that the 
men who weep, that the men who knock, never build great 
individual fortunes, never build characters that are famous, 
never build cities, never build states, never build nations? 
In other words they are not constructionists, but obstruc- 
tionists. The men who work, the men who laugh, the 
men who boost, are the men who make individual fortunes, 
are the men who build cities, are the men who make states 
and nations great and famous. And I sincerely trust that 
we in a city small as compared with Chicago may appreciate 
the fact that today while our natural advantages are great 
it is yet possible for this city to grow faster through our 
united effort than if the city is left to work out its own 
problems. We know that we are located in the midst of one 
of the greatest agricultural sections of the world. I don’t 
know whether you all know it, but it is true nevertheless 
that Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma produce one-sixth of 
all the wheat and corn of the United States. You probably 
know we are the second livestock market in the United 
States, if not in the world. We are the second railroad cen- 
ter in the United States. We are the second primary corn 
market. We are the first in implements. We are the second 
in flour and grain of all kinds. We are destined in my judg- 
ment to be a city ranking about sixth or seventh of the 
United States in bank clearings; today we occupy the eighth 
and ninth place, seesawing with Baltimore, but within a few 
vears should rank seventh, taking the place of San Francisco. 
This will come from natural sources in time, but will come 
more quickly provided we put our shoulders to the wheel 
and help along. So I trust that all we who have our 
business homes in this building will unite to bring this city 
to a point where it will bear comparison in every way 
with any of the cities of the nation. I believe every 
man should feel a great interest in the city in which he 
lives, and be of those who work and laugh and boost 
rather than of those who wait and weep and knock. 

Of course there are times when we feel that things are 
not going just as we would like to have them: but when 
these times overcome us I trust we will remember and be 
encouraged by these verses: 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
We build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 
And mount to its summit round by round. 
—LOWELL. 
* * *” 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by a sudden flight; 
But they while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—LONGFELLOW. 

I thank you very much indeed for your kindness to me 
and at the close we were going to ask for some suggestions 
as to what could be done to make this formal opening of the 
building on the 25th as great a success as possible. 


There was some informal discussion, at which the 
suggestions were offered that all the tenants of the 
huilding have their offices decorated and open for 
inspection on that evening, when several thousand 
people are expected to make an inspection tour through 
the building; also that the tenants have their ladies 
present in evening dress to assist in reception work 
on the various floors and to add their sweetness and 
charm to the occasion. The bangueters then dispersed 
with the feeling that the family life of the new build- 


ing had been formally inaugurated by this housewarm- 
ing banquet in a most happy and successful way. 


Sumptuous Surroundings. 

The offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Company are 
now probably the handsomest lumber offices to be 
found anywhere, and are models not only of beauty 
but of convenience as well. Mr. Long’s private offices 
and the directors’ room adjoining are finished in ma- 
hogany burl, with leaded glass doors and windows 
and with art burlap frieze decorated in lumbering 
scenes more or less conventionalized and carried also 
into some of the stained glass work. In two of the 
office rooms of the suite the mahogany has given way 
to yellow pine, the paneling being rotary eut to bring 
out the broad grain effect, which with the stain use 
makes a very handsome room. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


Charles H. Davis, a Michigan capitalist, has just 
sold to the Washington & Ohio Lumber Company 
3,8021%4 acres of fine timber land in Chehalis county, 
Washington, for $312,500. The new concern, it is 
said, will erect a mill and engage in the trade, with 
headquarters at Aberdeen. 








A recent dispatch from St. Ignace, Mich., says the 
E. B. Foss Lumber Company has bought of the On- 
tario government 60,000,000 feet of pine north. of 
Sault Ste. Marie. The price paid was over $750,000, 
or $12.52 a thousand. This is the highest price the 
Canadian government has ever realized. In 1900 the 
government sold pine at $6.70 a thousand. 


The Fairfax Lumber Company has sold 3,168 acres 
of timber land near Wiehle, Va., in the Dranesville dis- 
trict, to Alfred J. Bond. The consideration is said 
to have been $100,000. The lumber company bought 
the tract only a year ago, paying therefor $65,000. This 
shows the rapid advance in the market value of timber. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company, of Cumber- 
land, Md., has bought 5,000 acres of timber land near 
the Holston river, southeast of Bristol, Va., from the 
Sheater heirs of Pottsville, Pa., for $25,000. The tract 
is estimated to yield 20,000,000 feet of pine, hemlock 
and hardwoods. The purchaser will erect mills and en- 
gage in manufacturing operations as soon as possible. 

What is known as the Fowler tract, containing 1,700 
acres of fine land in Lewis and Hickman counties, Ky., 
has been bought by Dr. A. H. Grigsby, of Centerville. 
The land contains much fine timber as well as valuable 
phosphate and iron ore. The purchase price has not 
been disclosed but the present owner estimates that the 
property will be worth $50,000 when developed. 

H. E. Clark, of Pennsylvania, has bought 7,300 acres 
of timber land in Johnson county, Kentucky, for 
$65,000. A big band saw mill will be installed. The 
land is said to contain some of the finest timber in that 
section of Tennessee. Mr. Clark recently sold to a 
Pennsylvania concern a tract of land near his recent 
purchase for over $250,000. 

The Smith-St. John Lumber Company, composed 
largely of residents of Parkersburg, W. Va., which re- 
cently bought a big tract of timber land near Windsor, 
La., paid $500,000 for the property. There are about 
25,000 acres of land and it is estimated that it will 
cut 200,000,000 feet of oak, yellow pine, cypress and 
other woods. R. M. Smith will have personal charge 
of the work of the company. About 400 men are to 
be employed on the work and the majority of them will 
be taken from this state. 

M. C. Munsey and associates, of Hindman, Ky., re- 
cently closed deals on two fine coal and timber land 
tracts on lower Troublesome creek, in Knott county, 
containing about 2,600 acres cach, at $16 an acre. 

J. M. Morris, a local lumberman, closed a deal April 
5 on 3,000 acres of timber lands lying along the Big 
ereek fork of Quicksand, in western Knott county, for 
$13 an acre. This same tract was purchased a year ago 
for $4 an acre, solely for speculative purposes, by a 
local capitalist. It is the purpose of Mr. Morris to 
organize a company for the development of the property 
this year. 





TENNESSEE TIMBER DEAL. 

BrisToL, TENN., April 12.—H. E. Clark, of Pennsyl- 
vania, this week closed a deal for 7,300 acres of timber 
land in Johnson county, along the line of the Laurel 
River railway, the new road between Abingdon and 
Mountain City. The transfer of the property will mean 
additional lumber development for this section, as the 
purchasers will at once install a large band mill. The 
Kreger-Bradley Lumber Company, of Abingdon, is said 
to be interested in the deal. The property was bought 
as follows: From Wills, Sutherland & Butler, 4,000 
acres; from Mock & Carter, 1,000 acres; from the But- 
ler heirs, 1,000 acres, and from J. C. Eggers, 1,300 acres. 

Mr. Clark has been interested in southwest Virginia 
timber lands for several years and about two years ago 
sold one tract to the Hassinger Lumber Company for 
over a quarter of a million dollars. This tract is in 
the White Top mountains, thirty miles from Abingdon, 
and the Hassinger Lumber Company is preparing to 
begin cutting it. It is said that a new lumber company 
will be organized to take over the property and develop 
it on a large scale. The land consists largely of hard- 
wood timber. The purchase price was $65,000. It is 
easily accessible to transportation facilities and is 
traversed by the Virginia-Carolina railway and the Lau- 
rel River railway. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago, 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON,V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
Wo. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier. 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier J. R. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 


Capital and 
Surplus 


$6,000,000 


Deposits 


$60,000,000 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J. EARLING Ww.C. SEIPP Sam'L MCROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO.M. REYNOLDS 


Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 








TIMBER 
OANS 


E are the only finan- 

cial house in theUn- 

ited States: that makes a 

specialty of loaning money 

on large tracts of stand- 
ing timber. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to 


H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 














CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 Surplus & Profits $350,000.00 


The Fort Dearborn 
National Bank 














134 Monroe Street, Corner Clark, 








Solicits Checking Accounts of Individuals and Firms. 
Courteous treatment to all. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable on Demand bear- 
ing interest at 2 per cent. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable at given dates 
with interest at 3 per cent. added. 

















AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Mutual Life Bidg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Marquette Bidg. 
CHICAGO. 


62 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
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FOR Sé 


The Pick of 
the Choicest 
Crown Grant 


Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia. 


Will average over 50,000 feet 
to the acre of Douglas Fir. 


TERMS. 


TERRTER-BROCK CO. 
18 Geary Street, 
SAWN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK =" 
and July. 
s 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 18 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 














The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which you cannot afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber With it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 10x10 inch, 50 to #0 M per day at a cost of 12 to lic. per M 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sole Patentes for the United States and Canada, 








WASHINGTON. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 13.—Shingle manufacturers of 
Washington will not codperate in a settlement of the 
wage question at the mills. This decision was reached 
at a mass meeting of the millmen this week. Owing to 
the varying local conditions it was decided to let each 
mill adjust its own differences, regarding wages, with 
the unions and the result will probably be that the de- 
mands for a general increase will be granted. Some of 
the mills have already taken this action and others are 
being similarly reported every day. The wage scale de- 
manded by the union, which for some reason is being 
guarded from publicity, is as follows: 

Filers. 

Two uprights, $5.50 a day. Three uprights, $5.75 a day. 
Filers in mills less than hand machine, not less than $4.50 
a day. Filers in mills with single block only, $5 a day or 
7% cents a thousand—same as sawyers. Double block 
mills, $5.50 a day or 4% cents a thousand. One double 
block and one single arbor, $6 a day; additional arbors 
$6.50. One 10-block only, $5.50; one 10-block and one 
extra arbor, $6.50. Mills containing two 10-blocks, band ma- 
chine, single block or upright—First 10-block, $5.50; second 
10-block, $1.50; hand machine, single block or upright, 50 
cents additional. Total, $7.50 a day. Mills with two 
10-blocks, double block, hand machine, single block or 
upright—First 10-block, $5.50; second 10-block, $1.50; 
double block, $1; hand machine, single block or upright, 
50 cents additional. Total, $8.50 a day. The above means 
only shingle saws; employers pay for filing all other saws. 

Sawyers. 

Hand machine cutting culls after one machine, 114 
cents a thousand, or not less than $5 a day. Hand machine 
sawing on picked or bolted timber, 9 cents a thousand, or 
114% cents a thousand in raw timber, or not less than 
$5.50 a day. Single block sawyers, 7% cents a thousand, 
or not less than $5 a day. Double block sawyers, 4% cents 
a thousand, or not less than $5.50 a day. Ten-block saw- 
yers, 3% cents a thousand, or not less than $5 a day 
where sawyers take care of machine; sawyers not taking 
eare of machine, 3 cents a thousand, or not less than $4.50 
a day. Upright sawyers, 11% cents a thousand with 
jointer, clipper or knot saw, or not less than $4.50 a day. 
Dunbar upright machines or machines with no greater 
capacity—Sawyers and clippermen working in timber as it 
comes from cutoff saw, 18 cents a thousand or not less 
than $4.50 a day; in timber sapped with bolter or axe, 17 
cents a thousand or not less than $4.50 a day, and in bolted 
(assorted) timber, 16 cents a thousand or not less than 
$4.50 a day. Sawing 18-inch shingles, 19 cents a thousand 
or not less than $5 a day. Hall machine sawyers and 
jointers, 10 cents a thousand or not less than $4.50 a day; 
when working alone, 11 cents a thousand. 

Knee Bolters. 

Knee bolters for double block or mill equivalent to a 
double block, 4 cents a thousand or not less than $4 a day. 
Bolters for hand machine or single block, 5% cents a thou- 
sand or not less than $3.50 a day. For 10-block with fric- 
tion bolter, $4.50 a day; without friction bolter, 2% cents 
a thousand or not less than $5 a day. Ten-block and hand 
machine, $5 a day. Bolters for three Dunbars, $3.50 a day; 
for four Dunbars, $4; for five Dunbars, $4.25; and for six 
Dunbars, $4.50 a day. Bolting for uprights classed as bolt- 
ing with friction bolter. 

Drag Sawyers. 

Drag sawyers and cutoff men, $3 a day for one block 

machine ; more than one block machine, $3.50 a day. 
Knot Sawyers. 

Knot sawyers and clippermen, 11% cents a thousand or 
not less than $3.50 a day; raw timber, 13% cents a thou- 
sand. Jointers not less than 7 cents a thousand in bolted 
timber, 8 cents in raw timber or not less than $4.50 a day. 

Packers. 

Packers, 8% cents a thousand for 16-inch shingles; 
where packers are not allowed more than one inch space to 
the course he shall receive 9 cents a thousand. Packers for 
Dunbar machines or machines with no greater capacity— 
One packer to one machine, 9 cents a thousand; one packer 
to two machines, 8% cents a thousand. Eureka shingles, 
four bunches to the thousand, 9% cents a thousand; Per- 
fections, five bunches to the thousand, 10 cents a thousand. 


Railroads Will Fight. 


Taking up a cue which they believe to be their own 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission, that some 
of the state railroad reciprocal demurrage legislation 
goes beyond the constitutional point, the northwestern 
lines are planning an attack on the Washington law. Sev- 
eral conferences have been held in Portland and another 
is scheduled for this city the coming week. The posi- 
tion taken by the roads refers more particularly to that 
section of the new law which applies to business outside 
of the state of Washington. The legal lights of the 
railroads contend the legislature has no right to place 
any restriction whatsoever on interstate business or busi- 
ness going beyond the boundaries of the state of Wash- 
ington. The first place of attack, therefore, will be 
against the provisions of the reciprocal demurrage law 
that apply to interstate shipments. If, after starting 
this fight, the railroads are able to get a decision of the 
courts that all provisions of the bill must be considered 
together then the assault on this law will be renewed in 
another way, whereby it is hoped to kill the act. 

One of the reasons set forth by the railroads for the 
unsatisfactory condition of cars on the coast is that 
they are unable to get coast consignees to unload their 
shipments from cars hauled from the east in time to 
prevent a congestion on terminals here. Within the last 
week it is said the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
have been withholding east of the mountains over 500 
ears of eastern merchandise consigned to Seattle business 
men because the local terminals will not accommodate any 
more loaded cars. 

According to E. H. Stormfeltz, of the Team Owners’ 
Association of this city, the trouble is with the rail- 
roads themselves rather than with the merchants and 
indicates that the lines are not anxious to have their 
ears unloaded as promptly as their statements would 
indicate. Mr. Stormfeltz says: 

The whole thing resolves itself into a question of economy 
with the railroads. They refuse to hire the help necessary 
to get the cars unloaded, claiming that the extra expense 
would not be justified by the revenue they receive. Conse- 


quently we are often compelled to wait three or four hours 
before we can get our wagons loaded. 


Shingles for Texas. 


With half a dozen large steamers already en route 
and upward of a dozen more chartered for the same 
trade shingle manufacturers are beginning to realize 
that there is a market for a large share of their output 
this year in Texas, shipment being to San Francisco by 
water and from there transshipped via Southern Pa- 
cific to destination. 

Advices received, by manufacturers and wholesalers 
alike, are that Texas this season will call on them for 
millions of shingles, for which the consumer is willing 
to pay the price demanded. In all parts of Texas there 
is a tremendous activity in building. Yardmen advise 
that they cannot meet the shingle demand and predict 
it will be as strong as at present for all of the year. 

To assist in the development of this new trade the 
Pacifie Coast Steamship Company is placing all of its 
available steamers at the command of the millmen. 


Timber Land Deals. 

Within the last few weeks the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad has picked up a number of small tracts 
of timber lands which have been floating around on the 
market for months. Dealers generally are glad of the 
purchases as they remove from the field of operations 
considerable small timber acreage which has been thrust 
under the nose of every eastern investor visiting these 
parts, only to be turned down on account of size. 

Lately there has not been the same activity in timber 
lands, although at the present time there are a number 
of good sized deals hanging fire. The Wall street flurry 
and railroad conditions is having an effect on sales. 
Many prospective investors are willing to wait a while 
and learn definitely how affairs are going to términate 
before becoming possessor of Washington timber lands. 
On the other hand, there are others who are willing to 
take all the large tracts they can get hold of, the only 
question being the price, which is steadily advancing. 

The largest deal for the week is the purchase by the 
Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul of 4,760 acres of timber 
land in Jefferson county from Field & Carter. The 
transfer was made to the Continental Timber Company, 
which is the railroad’s timber corporation. The timber 
lies along the right of way of the railroad at the north- 
ern end of the Olympic peninsula. It will cruise about 
200,000,000 feet. The purchase price was $120,000. 


Among the Lumbermen. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad has paid 
to the city of Seattle $2,313.40 for timber taken by the 
company along its right of way through the Cedar river 
reservation, owned by the city and which surrounds its 
source of water supply. The payment is based on 1,123,- 
500 feet used. 

J. H. Vandenboom, president of the Moller & Vanden- 
boom Lumber Company, of Quincy, IIl., is in the city 
trying to get some of his delayed shipments off. He 
says the lumber business is booming in his section of the 
country, the only trouble being inability to get ship- 
ments from the coast. 

At the office of the cargo association it is stated that 
the cargo trade for this season is better than usual and is 
increasing. 

The Arrow Lumber & Shingle Company is running its 
mill day and night on cargo orders. 

Officials of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, in a position to know what they are talking about, 
say the road has been turning over to the Great Northern 
at Spokane 100 empty cars a day for lumber shipments 
and that not more than one-fifth of this number of loads 
is being returned. It is supposed the cars are going 
to the wheat belt. 

The Sound Lumber Company has moved its office from 
the fourth to the fifth floor of the Lumber Exchange 
building. 

J. E. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Lumber 
Company, says orders are more plentiful than cars and 
that prices at the list are very firm. 

The C. H. Nichols Lumber Company has this week 
moved a number of old orders and, if promises of cars 
are kept, the coming week will show record shipments by 
this company for months. 

Schwager & Nettleton report that on Wednesday of 
this week they did not receive a single car, with 19,000,- 
000 feet of orders placed at the mills. The falling off in 
cars this week, they say, is very marked. 

H. A. Muffley, of the Old Oregon Lumber Company, 
says he is not getting 25 percent of the cars needed at 
his Anacortes mill. The Great Northern, he says, is 
doing well moving cars. Shipments sent to transfer two 
weeks ago have arrived. However, some of the shipments 
he sent out last October are still on their way to Minne- 
apolis. 

oo the raising of the embargo the Old Oregon Lum- 
ber Company has decreased its old orders 150 cars. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, has been advised by the 
Northern Pacific that several empties equipped with the 
new steel car stake have been shipped to the coast. They 
will be delivered as follows: Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company, Cosmopolis; Page Lumber Company, Buckley ; 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, Centralia; Larsen 
Lumber Company, Bellingham; Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, Centralia; White River Lumber Company, Enum- 
claw; H. MeCormick Lumber Company, McCormick; 
Stinson Mill Company, Ballard. Tests of these stakes 
will be made at the places mentioned. 

John A. Hughes, president of the John A. Hughes 
Lumber Company, has shipped several old orders this 
week. Five cars went forward today. 

The United States Lumber Company this week shipped 
out several foreign cars, but has been unable to get hold 
of any Northern Pacific cars. 

Manager Stein, for Barnes & Mauk, says he is getting 
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a fair supply of cars and that he is convinced it will 
not be possible to ship enough cars this year to affect 
shingle prices. 

The E. H. Lewis Lumber Company reports a fair 
supply of cars this week. 

William I. Clark, manager of the box department of 
the California Fruit Canners’ Association, San Fran- 
cisco, was here this week on one of his periodical north- 
ern trips looking into the box shook situation. Mr. 
Clark states that the association has been very fortu- 
nate this year in that its members made their contracts 
for boxes a year ago to cover a period of two years. 
Boxes are very high this year, owing to the scarcity of 
box lumber, and the great demand for common lumber 
for building purposes in San Francisco having raised 
the price very much during the last six months. 

In an interview with Victor H. Beckman, secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 6, a 
typographical error made one part of the statement 
read that while the cost to the Great Northern in trans- 
porting a car of lumber to Minneapolis was $130 the 
revenue derived was $25. The latter figures should have 
read $250, showing a profit of $120 to the railroad on 
every car hauled. 

Announcement is made of the incorporation of the 
Lebam Mill & Timber Company, Incorporated, which 
takes over the business of Chandler Bros., manufacturers 
of fir and cedar lumber, of Lebam, Wash. The officers 
of the new company are Frank Stenzel, president and 
treasurer; John Cruch, vice president, and F. E. Cruch, 
secretary. Tom A. Vedder, for the last two years with 
Chandler Bros., is in charge of the otnce. The com- 
pany’s plant has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 125,000 shingles and 25,000 lath. A logging road 
has been put into operation at Half Moon creek, where 
the company is said to control about 750,000,000 feet 
of fine timber. Extensive improvements to the plant are 
in contemplation. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WAsH., April 11.—The Glenmont Lumber 
Company has moved its offices from the Chamber of Com- 
merce building at Ninth and C streets to room 519, 
Berlin building, Pacific avenue and Eleventh street, in 
the heart of the business district. The company has a 
commodious suite of offices and both C. A. Mentzer 
and A. A. Harper are well pleased with the change. 
The company has not yet begun running its new mill 
at Elbe regularly. 

The Mineral Lake Lumber Company, in which both 
the Tacoma Eastern railroad and the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company officers here are interested, has moved 
from the Provident building to the new 7-story Perkins 
building at South Eleventh and A streets. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, returned this week from an extended 
trip to Los Angeles and California points, where he 
had been for some weeks. 

L. L. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Company, who 
combined the duties of a city father with his other 
business, was reélected councilman from his ward last 
week by a comfortable majority, although he made no 
particular canvass for votes. The republican majority 
in the new council, which will organize next week, has 
practically agreed upon Mr. Doud as its president, 
recognizing him as preéminently one of the fairest men 
in the council, regardless of polities. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company is getting things in 
shape at its new saw mill on the Puyallup river to 
start in a week or ten days. 

The Tacoma Fir Door Company’s factory and saw 
mill are running steadily, with lots of orders ahead 
and door prices reported firm as a rock. The company 
has all the business it can do, state its officers, and has 
been getting all the cars it has asked for since the 
Northern Pacific embargo was lifted. Besides its exten- 
sive eastern rail business this company is selling a good 
many fir doors in Seattle and in California points around 
Los Angeles. 

The Raze Lumber Company, which last year acquired 
the plant of the Capitol Box Company, is running right 
along and reports conditions generally satisfactory. The 
company has discontinued rail business entirely and is 
making only water shipments. It reports the California 
market off on lumber. Box shooks are reported very 
satisfactory. 

The Hague Box & Lumber Company is running its 
plant steadily with a good business constantly coming 
and conditions generally satisfactory. Two railroads 
have recently bought right of way through this com- 
pany’s fine property on the tidelands across the bay. 

The West Coast Shingle Company reports that cars 
are being supplied for shingle shipments via both Bill- 
ings and the Minnesota Transfer, the number of cars 
furnished, however, being only about 25 percent of 
requirements. The company is today quoting Stars to 
the east at $3 and has an abundance of orders, and is 
finding the tendency of the market steadily upward. 
R. L. Chapin, of this company, does not look for any 
marked improvement in the car situation over present 
conditions and expects an acute scarcity of cars all 
summer, as do most of the other lumbermen and shingle 
men, 

The Pacific National Lumber Company has its mill 
on the Tacoma Eastern in operation. It was idle for 
a long time during the car embargo. The company 
is finding an abundance of orders offering. 

President Edward Cookingham, of the Tacoma East- 
ern railroad, was in this city this week on a brief 
business trip from Portland. Diseussing conditions 
along the road Mr. Cookingham said: 


The timber industry along our line has grown to great 
proportions, but we have been unable to handle the product 





of the mills because the transcontinental railroads fail to 
return our cars after they have been turned over to them 
for delivery to their destination. The fact that the trans- 
continental lines have been unable to handle their own 
traffic has crippled the operation of industries on our road 
as much as though they were located on the main line of 
one of the big roads. Better transportation facilities af- 
forded by the new transcontinental lines which are building 
to Tacoma will mean the enlargement of plants now in 
operation and the establishment of many new ones. The 
timber traffic through the country tapped by the Tacoma 
Eastern will be enormous for years to come. 

The Reliance Lumber Company has everything run- 
ning at its plant—saw mill, shingle mill, planing mill 
ete. Cars are being furnished, but not as plentifully 
as had been expected. Lath and shingles are both re- 
ported tight with shingle prices stiff and tending up- 
wards, coupled with the fact that the weavers all over 
the Sound are trying for an advance in wages, which 
also is likely to affect prices. The company reports 
the demand for lumber of all kinds first class with 
no question about prices. H. 8. Mitchell, of this com- 
pany, is in Roy on a brief business trip. 

The Pacific Shingle Company is running its big mill 
and getting cars, although some that have been loaded 
for several days have not been taken away, the yard 
crews stating that there is no place here to store the 
loaded cars, which would indicate a freight congestion 
at this point already. 

The Northern Pacific has received five more locomo- 
tives within the last week at the South Tacoma shops 
for use on this division between here and Ellensburg. 

The Tacoma Mill Company has its entire plant run- 
ning steadily ten hours a day and reports business 
brisk. There is a big rail demand with a few cars 
coming in right along and no question about prices on 
the part of buyers. The company, state its officers, 
could start in running night and day and keep going 
for some time with what orders it has now on its books 
if cars were to be had to ship the stuff. Many in- 
quiries are coming in every mail for car material in 
particular. The company is still shipping heavily to 
California, but reports the demand there now hot as 
heavy as it has been, although the California market 
is still classed as healthy. The British bark Muskoka 
and the British ship Durbridge have arrived at the mill 
this week to load for the West Coast and the schooner 
Wawona came in today to load for San Diego. 

The Newbegin Lumber Company this week dispatched 
the schooner A. F. Coats with 780,000 feet for San 
Pedro. It is also loading the schooner Prosper for 
California. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company this week 
dispatched the bark C. D. Bryant for California with 
1,400,000 feet. It has the barkentine Amaranth load- 
ing, has just completed the cargo of the British ship 
Senator and has the British steamer Needles due in 
port for a large consignment. A number of shipments 
are being made regularly by coastwise liners as well 
as by those plying to South America, the orient and 
Europe. 

L. M. Ludinghaus, of Ludinghaus Bros., of Dryad, 
was in the city yesterday searching for some cars for 
their mill. 

Jacob Siler, a Raymond lumberman, was in this city 
yesterday on a business trip. He is arranging to in- 
crease the capacity of his plant. 

Charles Stevenson, of Puyallup, has severed his con- 
nection with F. 8. Martin and associates, who are re- 
building the old Stevenson saw mill at Meeker Junction, 
near Puyallup, this county, and will build a small saw 
mill of his own at Meeker Junction. 

Phil Reese, of the Wheeler-Reese Lumber Company, 
who was severely injured several weeks ago by a fall 
from the depot platform in the Tacoma Eastern rail- 
road yards, has so far recovered as to be able to be 
out of doors this week. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., April 13.—While the raising of 

the embargo enabled the mills to secure a few cars and 
start their plants, the situation is far from satisfactory. 
The railroads estimated that last year they furnished 
about 30 percent of the cars required by the mills of 
the west, and it was hoped that after an absolute shut- 
ting off of all lumber and timber products for two 
months they would clean up their tracks to such an ex- 
tent that they might be in shape to supply a much 
larger percentage this year, but even now, just after 
opening up for business, they are furnishing only about 
the same proportion of the cars needed as last year, and 
the manufacturers fear that they will not be able to 
improve this during the year, although it will mean a 
repetition of the great losses suffered vy all the mills last 
year. 
" Labor is very scarce. It is hard to secure sufficient 
men to fill out crews in mills and factories. No man is 
turned away, and wages are the best they ever have 
been. There is less difficulty in getting sufficient men 
for logging camps. 

The Northern Pacific will doubtless build a spur from 
its main line to the various mills along the water front 
at Montesano in the near future. The distance is about 
a mile, and the construction of this track will mean much 
to the mills. 

The Bell Logging Company, of Deep River, is nego- 
tiating the purchase of a locomotive which is to be added 
to its logging equipment. The camp is tributary to Wil- 
lapa Harbor. 

The sale of the plant of Chandler Bros., of LeBam, 
to Creech Bros. for $90,000, reported a few weeks ago, 
has been changed to the extent of another tract of tim- 
ber of 20,000,000 feet being now included in the deal 
with an addition of $40,000 to the purchase price, the 
total investment now being $130,000. The new concern 
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TIMBERS 


View in our Chicago yard where we 
keep well assorted stocks on hand 
constantly. 


The Marsh & Bingham Co. 
1105 Old Colony Building, 


Mill and Yard CHICAGO. 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


We have large stocks and every manufacturing facil- 
ity for satisfactory execution of orders for kiln dried 


Flooring, Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Mouldings, Base and Casings. 


Sinch Rift Flooring a specialty. Timbers dressed up 
to 24x30 inch, bored up to 20 feet for the trade. 
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Empire Lbr. & Mfg. Co., “AS*so": 
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Ozark Cooperage and Lumber Co. 
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will be known as the Lebam Mill & Timber Company, 
with Frank Stenzel as president and F. E. Creech sec- 
retary and treasurer. Chandler Bros. will probably enter 
in the lumber business in this state again in the near 
future. 

Last week Mr. Hammond, of the International Bank 
of South Bend, in company with several other local and 
eastern capitalists, closed a deal by which they secured 
title to about 40,000,000 feet of fir timber on Gray’s 
river. The tract is close to water and was considered a 
fine tract. The consideration is not given, but it is re- 
ported the buyers are more than pleased at the bargain 
secured, 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency has finished load- 
ing the steamer Northland at Kalama and expects another 
boat in at an early date. A large order of railroad 
material is being filled and the timber is being rushed 
out as rapidly as possible. 

The H. J. Miller Lumber Company has started up 
its mill at Gate after a protracted shutdown. Its other 
mills are also running and, aside from the scarcity of 
ears, it reports business satisfactory. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., April 12.—Agitated shingle workers 
are adding their difficulties to the troubles besetting 
manufacturers in this vicinity. The car shortage in 
itself is quite enough to hold down trade for a while, 
but the weavers have united in a demand for an in- 
creased wage scale amounting to 12% percent all 
through the mill. The International Shingle Weavers’ 
Union, with headquarters here, suggested to its affiliates 
that an advance of 25 percent would not be too much 
to ask; but acting with unexpected timidity the weavers 
will next Monday present their new scale, asking 50 
percent less than the international body directed. The 
demanded advance means an increase of 50 cents a 
day. Manufacturers have expressed a willingness to 
deal with their men direct, though refuse to recognize 
the request for higher wages as a union movement. 
Slight voluntary raises were made in several instances 
during the week. It is believed that some of the mill 
managements will subscribe to the new schedule, though 
there are those who will doubtless refuse to recognize 
it in its entirety, and still other mills which will close 
down rather than agree to any part of the new 
schedule, coming at this time when rail shipments east 
are absolutely impossible to make in sufficient volume 
to hold down the great surplus tide. The shingle mills 
of this city have on hand today surpluses ranging from 
3,000,000 to 15,000,000. 

Both the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
embargoes have been raised, leading shippers to infer 
that cars in large numbers would soon be at their dis- 
posal. But the empties have not arrived, nor can local 
traffic men give any intelligent idea as to how soon cars 
may be expected. 

Texas is opening up a means of disposing of surplus 
shingle stocks, and local plants are taking advantage 
to some extent of this opportunity to realize on their 
euts. The steamship Montara carried away a capacity 
eargo this week to Oakland, from which California port 
the shingles will be shipped by rail to the rapidly grow- 
ing Texas market. 

Some alleviation in rail conditions may be expected 
shortly on the Northern Pacific, which road is reported 
as having seventy-three new locomotives coming from 
the eastern shops to aid in clearing up the difficulties 
on the western divisions. The coming of this extra 
equipment will, it is believed, give from 30 to 50 per- 
cent more service than it did prior to the embargo 
period. 

Robert L. MeCormick and George 8S. Long, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Company, are here from Tacoma today. 

Local bankers express a willingness to allow mill 
owners and loggers almost unlimited credit, if necessary, 
in weathering the car shortage trouble. 

Work has been started on the foundation for the big 
shingle mill of the Clough-Whitney Mill Company. 

The $350,000 plant of the Canyon Lumber Company 
is nearing completion. This is expected to be one of 
the best equipped combination mills in the northwest. 

F. D. Kinyon, of the Kinyon Mill Company, Cicero, 
Wash., was here this week on business. 

G. N. Wagner, a Grand Rapids lumberman, was here 
this week accompanied by his daughter. 

B. F. Bird, of the Stephens-Bird Lumber Company, 
Monroe, made one of his periodical trips here a few 
days ago. 

James Roe, of the Stimson Mill Company, was here 
from Seattle this week. Mr. Roe was formerly manager 
of the company’s camps, but some time ago resigned 
that position and is now a stockholder in the corpora- 
tion. 

George Woodruff, of the Three Lakes Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the city. Mr. Woodruff states that a repe- 
tition of the worries and anxieties his company passed 
through last year during the period of forest fires will 
not oeeur again this season, for the reason that steps 
are soon to. be taken to circumvent the danger. The 
company owns and operates eleven miles of railroad 
through its extensive holdings, and it is the plan to 
force fires through the slashings and clean up everything 
of a dangerous nature before the dry season arrives. 

After an eleven days shutdown the Lundgren-Swanson 
Shingle Company has resumed cutting. During the 
period of inactivity a new high pressure boiler was in- 
stalled. 

The new plant of the Weidauer & Lansdowne Com- 
pany at Everett is now nearing completion. The plan- 
ing mill and factory in which are made fir columns 
has been in operation for some time. One side of the 
saw mill is being operated to saw lumber for the 


plant and the machinery for the other side, which 
will be equipped with a band and a gang, is on hand 
but has not been installed. Two dry kilns have been 
completed and a dressed lumber shed and the work 
so far done indicates the plant will be one of the 
most complete and uptodate in the city. The frame 
of the mill is well built and there is ample room for 
machinery. Rudolph Weidaeur’s extensive experience 
as a manufacturer and practical lumberman bespeaks 
for the Weidaeur & Lansdowne Company an upto- 
date plant. Work of construction has been greatly 
hampered the last few months by a scarcity of com- 
mon labor. 

This city, commonly known as the ‘‘City of Smoke 
Stacks,’’ has grown very fast in the way of manufac- 
turing industries and homes, more particularly than in 
the way of office buildings. The city now boasts of 
a population of 22,000, whereas in 1900 its population 
was about 7,000, which indicates a very substantial 
growth. The Everett Manufacturing Company has 
built a factory for the manufacture of novelties just 
south of the Weidaeur & Lansdowne company plant 
and a new shingle mill has also been constructed on 
the Fourteenth street dock and near there will also 
go up the big shingle mill that the Clough & Whitney 
Company will construct. This mill will have sixteen 
upright shingle machines and have a capacity of over 
600,000 shingles every ten hours, making it one of the 
largest if not the largest shingle plant in the world. 

E. M. Warren, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, of this city, was confined to his home 
in Seattle last week by illness. He is at the office 
again this week, although not feeling very well. 

The Pacific Timber Company, of this city, which has 
been extensively engaged in the rail lumber business 
for several years, has now gone into the cargo ship- 
ping business and established an office in the Mari- 
time building, San Francisco, in charge of George A. 
Bergstrom, vice president of the company. Norman 
Lind, secretary and treasurer of the company, still 
resides here and will look atter this end of the busi- 
ness. The president of this company is C. A. Smith, 
the well known white pine lumber manufacturer of 
Minneapolis, who is one of the largest owners of tim- 
ber on the Pacific coast and has recently bought the 
Deans Bros. property at Marshfield, Ore., tributary to 
part of his extensive timber holdings. The business 
there will be operated under the name of the C. A. 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Company. It is the 
intention of the company to build one of the largest 
mills on the Pacific coast there in the very near future. 





THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 13.—A number of the manu- 
facturers throughout the Inland Empire will, for vari- 
ous reasons, start their mills later than had been in- 
tended. Some of the newly constructed plants are hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in getting spurs laid from the 
main line to their mill yards; not on account of any 
indisposition on the part of the railways to make the 
connections, but the demand for labor has been such 
that it has been practically impossible to secure a suf- 
ficient supply to handle the large volume of construe- 
tion work with dispatch. The weather has cleared and 
the last few days has done much toward putting sea- 
soned lumber in good shipping condition. Cars are 
reported by a majority of the shippers more plentiful. 
This is due in large measure to the new engines re- 
cently put in commission on the northern lines. The 
demand continues far in excess of the ability to deliver, 
with orders accumulating. However, present indications 
are that the transportation companies will handle a 
much larger volume of lumber tonnage during the next 
sixty days. 

Reports from Coeur d’Alene, Ida., state that repre- 
sentatives of the Muskegon Lumber Company, Muske- 
gon, Mich., are trying to locate a suitable saw mill site 
on the lake, on which to erect its mill, which is being 
torn down at Muskegon, at which point its timber hold- 
ings are cut out. 

The Mann Lumber Company, which recently embarked 
in the saw mill business at Henderson, Mont., filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation at Wallace, Ida., on April 9. 
The company was incorporated January 4, 1907, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., which point is named as its prin- 
cipal place of business. The chief operations of the 
company will be throughout the states of Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington. The capitalization 
named in the articles of incorporation is $1,000,000, 
divided into 1,000 shares of the par value of $100 cash. 
The names of the incorporators are F. M. Mann, Gustav 
Ewe, Fred C. VanDusen, Adolph G. Moritz and Charles 
M. Harrington, all of Minneapolis. 

William Deary, president of the Idaho, Washington 
& Montana railway and manager of the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Company, was registered at the Spokane hotel sev- 





_ eral days this week. Mr. Deary was accompanied by 


Henry Turrish, who is a stockholder in the company, 
and was on his way east. from the coast, where he had 
been on business during the last month. Mr. Turrish 
visited the Big Potlateh mill and expressed himself as 
being very highly pleased with the manner in which 
it was operating. 

It was rumored that negotiations were pending be- 
tween the representatives of the Potlatch company and 
Francis Armstrong, of Rossland, British Columbia, for 
the purchase of 500,000 acres of timber land in the 
vicinity of Kootenai, British Columbia. However, noth- 
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ing definite could be learned as to whether or not the 
deal was consummated. The amount involved was said 
to be approximately $1,000,000. J. A. Carabin and 
Thomas B. Lewis are associated with Mr. Armstrong 
in the holdings. The lands involved are known as the 
Nelson and Fort Shepherd grants, made to D. C. Cor- 
bin, of Spokane, who built the Spokane Falls & North- 
ern road a number of years ago, and sold the land to 
a St. Paul syndicate, which is still the owner. The tract 
is covered with cedar, pine, larch and hemlock, a large 
portion of which is located adjacent to drivable 
streams. 

Reports from Lewiston, Ida., are to the effect that a 
$1,000,000 timber deal is in progress in the Craig moun- 
tain timber country. The capitalists named as being 
interested in the deal are W. C. Hammer and George 
E. Hummer, both of Philadelphia, Pa. These gentle- 
men are now in the mountains accompanied by guides 
looking over the property with a view of acquiring a 
large tract adjacent to the Lewiston & Southeast Elec- 
trie railway, which is now under process of construction. 
Mr. Hammer has been interested in the Craig mountain 
proposition for the last two years. Mr. Hummer is an 
experienced timber estimator and will prepare a report 
of the amount of standing timber on the land involved. 
Dominick K. Cameron, of Lewiston, is looking after the 
interest of Hammer & Hummer, who will return to their 
homes early next week and report their decision at an 
early date, after having had a conference with other 
eastern investors. 

H. P. Svendsen left on Tuesday for North Yakima, 
where he is interested in the Cascade Lumber Company. 
Mr. Svendsen will remain in North Yakima until early 
next week. 

The Spirit Valley Lumber Company, Chance, Ida., has 

practically cut out its timber holdings and closed down 
its saw mill. No definite arrangement as yet has been 
made toward acquiring new holdings and starting up the 
plant. 
Arthur Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., one of the heaviest line yard oper- 
ators of the middle west, arrived in Spokane last night. 
The Rogers company also operates a saw mill in British 
Columbia and is a heavy purchaser of Inland Empire 
products. 

P. B. Yates, president, owner and general manager of 
the Berlin Machine Works, Beloit, Wis., stopped off 
en route for the east, spending a day with his local 
agent, Invincible Kelley. Mr. Yates has spent the last 
month in touring the coast. 

F. T. Robinson, manager of the Athol Lumber Com- 
pany, Athol, Ida., left Spokane for British Columbia 
several days ago on a short business trip. 

I. M. Broat, formerly of the Broat Lumber Company, 
retailer of lumber at Billings, Mont., has bought the 
yard and business of the Idaho Falls Lumber Company, 
Idaho Falls, Ida. The approximate figures named in the 
consideration were $25,000. 

W. J. Seriver, Denison, Iowa, who has long been iden- 
tified with the Stewart Lumber Company, of Ashland, 
Wis., and is also interested in a line of yards in the 
vicinity of Coulee City, Wash., conducted under the 
name of Wright Bros. Lumber Company, is visiting 
lumbermen in this vicinity. 

Bayard Staples, of Wycliffe, British Columbia, has 
been in this vicinity during the greater portion of this 
week. 

G. P. Wells, secretary of the Intermountain Lumber 
Association, passed through during the week en route 
for British Columbia after having spent several weeks 
at his old home in New York. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANDPOINT, IpA., April 12.—W. A. Wilkinson, the St. 
Paul millwright who will have charge of the rebuilding 
of the Humbird saw mill recently destroyed by fire, 
arrived here this week, accompanied by T. J. Hum- 
bird, local manager, who has been at St. Paul during 
the last two weeks in consultation with the stockholders 
of the company. Mr. Wilkinson will start the rebuild- 
ing of the mill at once and promises to have 150 ex- 
perts on the work within two weeks. The new mill, 
while it will have the same capacity as the old, will be 
built upon the latest modern lines and be a great im- 
provement. Mr. Wilkinson states that the new machin- 
ery will be installed with a view to the protection 
and lightening of the labor of the operatives. The mill 
will be ready to turn over by September 1. While east 
Mr. Humbird ordered the machinery and found the 
market in such shape that there will be early deliveries 
and there is no danger, from present indications, but 
that the machinery will arrive on the ground in time to 
avoid delays. 

The new Dover mill, four miles down the Pend 
d’Oreille river from this point, will be ready to start 
May 1, according to Manager Myers. The mill and 
have a capacity of over 100,000 feet a day. Millmen 
who have looked over the new plant have congratulated 
Manager Myers upon the mill that has gone up uhder 
his instruction. It is compact in every detail and easy 
of operation. The mill has been put up during the 
last winter under the most discouraging circumstances. 
The winter was severe in this locality, with much snow 
and rain, builders have been scarcé and wages high and, 
to cap the climax, the machinery for the mill was 
months in transit during the blockade of last winter. 
The first lumber sawed in the big mill will be for the 
planer, which will be begun as soon as the saw mill 
begins to turn out its product. 

Robert Frey, John Hoagland and George Tolfert, rep- 
resenting Spokane capital, will erect a plant here for 
the manufacture of furniture, sash and doors. The 





plant will employ about twenty hands. It will be located 
along the line of the Spokane International. 

G. F. Wilder, representing the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, was a caller at the Humbird offices this 
week, after material for construction purposes for the 
road’s use in making its extension through to the coast. 

A contract was let today for a 60-foot addition to 
the Humbird blacksmith shop, in contemplation of the 
work of construction on the new mill. 

Yellow pine along the line of the Lewiston & South- 
eastern Electric railway, which will connect this city 
with Grangeville and Nez Perce, is being investigated 
by two Philadelphia capitalists, W. C. Hammer and 
George E. Hummer. These gentlemen state that they 
intended to invest in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 
in the yellow pine in the vicinity of Forest, on the 
electric line mentioned. The timber at which they 
are looking and on which they will report to other 
eastern capitalists interested with them, comprises 
some of the best in the Lewiston district and is alt 
within easy distance of the electric railway, making 
it especially valuable. 


CALIFORNIA. 


UPPER GOLDEN STATE NOTES. 

‘San Francisco, Cau., April 10.—The California Sugar 
& White Pine Agency, whose offices are in the Flood 
building, expects the mills it represents to be in opera- 
tion soon. General Manager Frederick F. Sayre states 
that the mills in the agency will this year probably cut 
about the same amount of lumber as last year and that 
none of them will do any night sawing. Mr. Sayre 
states that the demand on the agency has been very 
heavy since April 18, 1906, the day of the earthquake 
and fire, from which all time dates in San Francisco. 
The car situation has eased up materially, but during 
the last two or three weeks unprecedented storms have 
tied up the railroads and made the lumber so moist 
that no shipping can be done, but this condition will 
right itself soon. Last year the agency handled the 
largest year’s business since its organization and it now 
has about 1,000 cars booked for which it has the dry 
stock on hand waiting for cars to ship. These orders 
will move during the next sixty days in the general 
course of business. The agency has had to turn down 
a very large volume of business since the first of the 
year on account of having no stock with which to fill 
the orders and will have no stock until the new lumber 
is in shipping condition. This year the agency will 
probably have 100,000,000 feet of lumber to market 
through its office and from the present demand and out- 
look there will be a call for all the stock it can sell. 


To Be Busy at Sonora. 

The Standard Lumber Company, whose headquarters 
and big sash and door plant are at Sonora, is making 
arrangements to run its three mills night and day the 
coming season. The company has recently received 
fifteen logging cars, which will be used at its Empire 
mill, and four new donkey engines for its logging opera- 
tions. It has also bought three large logging engines, 
to be used at its Cold Spring mill. The concern expects 
to cut at its mills this year 200,000 feet of lumber a 
day, running day and night, and if the weather is 
favorable will have the mills in operation in a few days. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Company, states that its stock at the Sonora 
plant is very low but it has a good stock at its mills 
in the mountains which will allow it to run its door 
plant to full capacity all summer. Mr. Steinmetz be- 
lieves there will be a big demand for stock this year 
and he states that prices are very satisfactory. He 
cites in proof of this assertion that the concern is re- 
ceiving $30 for common ‘lumber at Sonora, where two 
years ago it was glad to sell it for $11 and has recently 
made a large sale of box shooks to a canning company, 
which were very low grade, at $35 a thousand. Doors 
have also advanced six points within the last two 
months and windows and millwork proportionately. He 
states that the demand from the east for both lumber 
and doors is very strong and the company is obliged to 
refuse a large percentage of business offered. 


Local Conditions Unsatisfactory. 


George X. Wendling, president of the Wendling 
Lumber Company, of this city, also president of the 
California Sugar & White Pine Agency and one of the 
best posted lumbermen in California, thinks the trade 
outlook is very doubtful. Said he: 

We have had unprecedented storms and ceaseless down- 
pours and with these climatic conditions it has been im- 
possible for the last three months to do much building in 
San Francisco or anywhere in California. This situation, 
with the washouts on the railroads crippling transportation 
facilities, has made it practically impossible to do anything. 
As to the outlook for spring and summer it is difficult to 
state. So much farming and fruit property has been dam- 
aged by the rains that no one can predict at this stage of 
the game whether the season will be a good or bad one. In 
fact, the outlook is not cheerful. All of this, together with 
labor conditions such as to make it impossible to undertake 
anything with the assurance that you will be able to com- 
plete it, in my opinion casts a gloom over the situation 
rather than rosy tints. 


El Dorado Lumber Company Hopeful. 


E. N. Harmon, president of the El Dorado Lumber 
Company, of this city, whose big sugar pine mill is at 
Pinogrande, is of the opinion that the supply of Cali- 
fornia sugar and white pine is very low and that the 
demand will be heavy this year. This company’s stock 
at Camino, near Placerville, is 50 percent less than it 
was a year ago and is practically all sold and waiting 
delivery. They have no carryover stock of No. 1 shop 
this season and the call will be heavy, Mr. Harmon be- 











NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 











The American 
Lumberman’s 
‘‘Curiosity Shop” 


A Handy Book of Questions and Answers—All 
About the Lumber Business. 


How many times in the course of each day’s 
business does some point come up, some ques- 
tion arise, for which you can find no satisfying 
answer ? 

That every lumberman meets these perplex- 
ing questions is shown by the shower of queries 
which reach the LUMBERMAN every day, relative 
to trade customs, law, economic practite, busi- 
ness and manufacturing methods and kindred 
matters. 

For some time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been engaged in compiling answers to 
every conceivable question bearing upon every 


point in the manufacture, transportation and’ 


sale of lumber. The result of this research 
and study has been put into book form. 

It is a Reference Work containing Hundreds 
of Practical Questions about the lumber busi- 
ness. 

To each question there is a full and appro- 
priate answer, which, in many cases, embodies 
illustrations. 

This book clears the mists surrounding the 
trade, solves your lumber problems and will 
serve as an educator for the younger genera- 
tion of lumbermen, 


The American Lumbermen’s 
“Curosity Shop” 


Will relieve the average lumberman of frequent 
dilemmas by deciding questions and settling 
disputes quickly and authoritatively. It meets 
practically every question affecting the lumber 
trade. 

In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the 
woods or on the river, this book will prove the 
most satisfactory and handy reference volume 
ever published. 


A few of the points covered treat of such 
matters as are here outlined: 


Points for the yard man on buying, storing 
and selling lumber. 

A practical treatise on lumber law, defining 
the rights of buyers and sellers, with particular 
reference to contracts of sale. This presenta- 
tion of the law is robbed of all its must anc 
dust, its cumbersome legal phraseology and is 
presented in a brief, concise manner which the 
layman can understand. 

Questions relating to contracts, to the ac- 
ceptance of lumber and rights of consignee and 
consignor. 

Transportation problems, a labyrinth of com- 
plex, instructive and vital points of law and 
fact. 

Native timber, their properties and their use. 

Production of the various kinds of lumber 
and methods of transportation. 

Mill construction and operation. 

Saw mill appliances and labor saving devices, 

Evolution of woodworking machinery. 

To the retail lumber dealer this volume will 
be invaluable. It will answer concisely and 
authoritatively almost any question he can 
ask it. 

In fact, this volume, with its complete index, 
will comprise a ready reference to all points 
which have been settled by the courts, by the 
law of common practice and by the experience 
of practical men. 


PRICE, $2.00, POSTPAID. 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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There's 
One 
Thing 
You 
Should Remember 





if you are trying to build up a 
substantial and profitable busi- 
ness and that is — you must have 
the stock to back your arguments. 
No use trying to do it with poor- 
ly graded and uneven stock. Our 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 


has helped many a dealer to im- 
prove his condition and the lum- 
ber we're selling today will do as 
much for you because it’s per- 
fectly milled and correctly priced. 
Can't we quote you ? 


TELECODE USED. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 












































N.C. Pine 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


OUR EQUIPMENT enables us to carry a 
good stock of kiln dried, rough and dressed 
lumber, and we have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Eastern Sales Offices: NORFOLK, VA. 


18 Broadway, NEW YORK. Exchange Bldg.. BOSTON. 














lieves, the price having advanced materially over last 
year’s figures. 

This company has no plans for extension or enlarge- 
ment of its plant this year, having installed its third 
and last band mill and double cutter last season and 
completed the plant, which now has a capacity of 200,- 
000 feet a day. The company completes its box con- 
tract this year and will then be in the market manu- 
facturing shooks for the eastern trade as well as for 
local consumption. 

Speaking of local conditions Mr. Harmon says they 
have been exceedingly unsatisfactory for the last four 
months, owing to continually stormy weather which has 
prevented the preparing of grades and foundations for 
buildings, with the result that all of the yards in San 
Francisco are overstocked with lumber, a large part 
of which is being held on orders to be delivered. The 
shortage of cars in the north has forced some of the 
rail mills to ship out lumber by water, oversupplying 
the yards, which has had a weakening effect on the muar- 
ket, and he believes this situation will be relieved by 
the northern mills being able to ship by rail to the 
east and by the resumption of building operations as 
the weather improves, 

Mr. Harmon is general manager of the S. H. Har- 
mon Lumber Company, of this city, which has a large 
retail yard and planing mill. Its plant is one of the 
largest planing mill, tank, sash and door factories in 
the state, the two main floors covering 40,000 square 
feet, and the plant is equipped with fifty-two of the 
latest type woodworking machines. Adjoining this plant 
is a modern dry kiln and a large stock of Douglas fir, 
redwood, sugar and white pine and eastern hardwood 
is carried. This company has over 60 percent of its 
stock on hand sold, to be delivered as required by 
building operations. 

The weather here has lately been much better and 
building is generally being resumed and it is believed 
that San Francisco will use a vast amount of lumber 
this year. 

The Redwood Situation Very Satisfactory. 

Redwood lumbermen are well pleased over the out- 
look for trade this year. The stocks at the Humboldt 
and Mendocino mills are very light and several of the 
mills have been shut down for want of logs. The 
demand for the foreign and San Franeiseo markets has 
been beyond expectations and, in fact, several of the 
mills in Humboldt and Mendocino eounties have enough 
orders ahead to keep them going for five or six months. 
The mills have all been shipping more than they are 
cutting and this means that in a few months stock 
will be very searce if the demand continues as heavy as 
it is now. The southern California demand is not quite 
as heavy as it has been but it is believed with the im- 
provement in the weather that there will be an increase 
in the consumption of lumber. 

The big California demand for redwood has caused 
a number of redwood manufacturers who formerly 
catered to the eastern demand to abanaon that trade, 
although the Redwood Manufacturers Company, whose 
big plant is at Black Diamond, fifty-four miles north- 
east of this city, caters exclusively to eastern trade 
and will no doubt this year be the principal eastern 
shipper of redwood lumber. Some of the large red 
wood concerns of this city have had to abandon their 
yards, owing to the Southern Pacifie Company desiring 
the property for trackage and this has hampered their 
eastern shipping facilities. 

What the Pacific Lumber Company Is Doing. 

The Pacifie Lumber Company, of this city, having 
to move from its old location at Sixth and Channel 
streets, is now completing a large and uptodate plan- 
ing mill at Oakland, which is equipped with S. A. 
Woods Machine Company planers and matchers, and 
as soon as its Oakland plant is in operation and it has 
a supply of lumber on hand in shipping condition it 
will be in a better position to cater to the car trade 
business. 

In speaking of the Pacific Lumber Company’s opera- 
tions Edwin M. Eddy, assistant to the president, says 
its big mill at Scotia, in Humboldt county, is running 
night and day and that its output this year will be very 
little larger than last year. The company has lately 
completed the construction of its new schooner, the 
Temple E. Dorr, which arrived from the ship yards at 
Grays harbor March 29 to have the machinery installed 
here. The steam schooner William H. Murphy is now 
under construction at Hoquiam and will be in commis- 
sion some time in June. In addition the company has 
lately bought three more steam schooners, which will 
give it a fleet of five vessels this year to take care of 
the anticipated biggest year’s business that redwood 
lumbermen have ever experienced. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., April 10.—I. B. Koch, sales 
manager of the American Lumber Company of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, is in the city on business.  Al- 
though a native son of California and greatly interested 
in the rapid rebuilding of San Francisco he has felt the 
call of the wild and is now a thorough son of the 
desert country. Mr. Koch’s plant cut 60,000,000 feet 
of pine last year and an output of 70,000,000 is ex- 
pected this year. There is a fine market, both in this 
country and Mexico. 

The El Dorado Lumber Company’s big saw mills at 
Pino Grande are expected to start up again April 8 
after having been closed down since the storm of three 
weeks ago. Only a few days of continuous running were 
possible during March, owing to the almost continual 
rain and some snow. 

The Weed Lumber Company’s saw mill at Weed has 


resumed operations after a shut down of some days 
owing to bad weather. 

T. H. Minor, Humboldt county lumberman, has ar- 
rived from Eureka and will spend a few days in look- 
ing over the new San Francisco. 

Coastwise lumber freights are still low—¢$8 San Fran- 
cisco and $9 south—but firm at the price. There are 
a good many vessels offered, although quite a number 
have returned to the fishing business. 

A. G. Hanson, a lumberman of Tacoma, Wash., has 
arrived in the city on business. 

J. H. Queal, president of the MeCloud River Lumber 
Company, has denied the report which was widely cir- 
culated that the McCloud River railroad had been sold 
to the Western Pacific Railway Company. This rail- 
road has been extended considerably during the last 
year and could be made a valuable feeder to the new 
Gould road. 

The main office of the Taylor Lumber Company at 
Berkeley, H. W. Taylor proprietor, has been removed 
from Shattuck avenue to the lumber yard on Folger 
avenue. Mr. Taylor says the retail dealers of Berkeley 
and Oakland have been less disturbed by the trying 
conditions this winter and spring than those of San 
Francisco. Both water and car shipments can be yarded 
quicker and cheaper and eartage to the jobs is cheaper 
at present. | 

The building permits for March aggregate nearly 
$8,000,000 in valuation of construction work. Night 
shifts are at work on many new buildings and every- 
thing indicates that San Francisco will do more build- 
ing this year than any city in this country, unless it be 
New York. The arrivals of lumber by sea during the 
last week were heavy, but not so large as those of the 
preceding week or two. Rail shipments have not im- 
proved to any extent. Most of the sugar pine mills are 
closed, but are likely to open soon. 

The latest lumber charters announced include: 

Schooner Susie M. Plummer, from Grays harbor to Guay- 
mas. Steamer Willesden, from Puget sound to Sydney, 
prior to arrival. stark Helga, from Eureka to Sydney, 37s 
td, prior to arrival. Steamer Jrish Monarch, from Portland 
to China at 6s 9d on the gross register, prior to arrival. 
Steamer Verje Viken, from Portland to Port Pirie. Ship 
Najadc, from Puget sound to a direct nitrate port at 48s 9d, 
option Valparaiso at 50s. 

red Brewer, of A. P. Brewer & Sons, of Saginaw, 
Mich., who are the owners of large bodies of timber 
lands in California, Louisiana, Minnesota and Wis 
consin, is in the city after wintering in Arizona, as 
has been his custom for the last five years. Mr. 
Brewer intends to make a northern trip before re 
turning to his home in Saginaw. 

George Glibert, manager of the Kalb-Glibert Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at Raymond, Wash., 
has arrived in the city on busienss. 

Charles R. MeCormick & Co., wholesale lumber deal 
ers, have moved into a fine suite of rooms in the new 
Hansford building, 25 California street. After a 
year of wandering since the fire this growing firm is 
once more located on California street, in permanent 
quarters, it is hoped. 

Two closely allied corporations, the Hicks-Haupt- 
man Company and the California Pile Company, share 
the new offices with Charles R. MeCormick & Co. 

Three steamers recently bought on the Great Lakes 
for the coasting lumber trade on the Pacific coast are 
the Minnie E. Kelton, outfitting at Milwaukee, the 
Lucy Neff, at Buffalo, and the Winnebago, at Supe- 
rior, Wis. They will start on their 15,000-mile trip 
about May 1. 

The fleet of vessels, including a number of lumber 
carriers with cargoes for California ports, which were 
bar bound for some days by heavy weather at the 
mouth of the Columbia river, have gone to sea at last. 

The Oakland Sash & Door Company, which is to be 
managed by R. J. Browne, formerly manager of the 
Bay Shore Lumber Company, is erecting a plant at 
Nast Oakland. The company has arranged to carry 
a full stock of dry finish lumber, which is in great de- 
mand. A large warehouse is under construction at 
Sessions’ Basin, and a large stock of kiln-dried red 
wood finish, moldings, doors and windows and frames 
and all kinds of millwork will be carried. 

The warehouse will have room for 2,000 doors and 
1,500 besides moldings and finish lumber. The trade 
of the bay counties, as well as Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, will be catered to, as both railroad and deep 
water transportation facilities are available. 

About $40,000 is being expended by the owners of 
the mill at Korbel, Sonoma county, in improvements. 
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AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., April 15.—The bad weather which 
has prevailed for many weeks has resulted in slack 
orders and all dealers are very well stocked up. Thus 
the shipments from the north are beginning to fall off 
a little. The weather, however, is changing and for the 
last week it has been more pleasant and work is be- 
ginning to go ahead and a larger demand for lumber 
is looked for. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of certain local 
papers to attack the dealers for being in an alleged trust 
agreement to keep up lumber prices. This is strenu 
ously denied by the principal dealers. An architect re- 
cently had himself interviewed and declared that he 
had planned a house to be built for $6,500, but when he 
came to figure the lumber he found it would bring the 
total up to $9,000. Figures given by local dealers show 
that the entire cost of lumber in the house planned 
could not have exceeded $1,000 and that the views ex 
pressed are simply preposterous. This view is also taken 
by the secretary of the Builders’ Exchange, J. R. Kline. 
While prices are considerably higher than they were at 
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this time last year this is attributed to conditions all 
over the United States. Indignation is expressed by 
several over the attacks. 

The great amount of drilling in the oil fields all over 
California is causing an increased demand for rig 
timbers which will be large before the end of the year. 
The cost of the entire amount of lumber in a rig is 
ibout $525. More than half a million feet was shipped 
into Santa Maria district last month by the Union Oil 
Company alone. Hundreds of rigs are going up this 
summer. 

The mining revival all over Arizona, southern Cali- 
fornia and southern Nevada calls for timbering and Los 
Angeles dealers supply nearly all of this. 

J. W. Cruikshank has sold his interest in the Home 
Milling Company, of Long Beach, to W. D. Merrickel, 
who is a heavy stockholder in the Interstate Dock & 
Lumber Company, for $90,000. It is said that the 
transfer will involve a change in the management as 
regards prices at Long Beach. Mr. Cruikshank will 
retire from business and will reside on Magnolia drive 
in Riverside, where he has bought a home and an eighty- 
aere orange ranch. 

The Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Company has just 
nstalled a complete planing mill in connection with its 
yard at Fifth and San Pedro streets. 

C. M. Clark, manager of the Stimson Lumber Com- 
pany and an old-timer in the southern California lumber 
business, in which he has been active for twenty years, 
s ill at his home. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company is closing out its 
stock at present quarters on Alameda street and will 
remove all its business to a new location at the south 
end of the same street near the city limits. 

Thomas Hughes, president of the Hughes Manufae- 
turing Company, is devoting much of his time nowadays 
to his work as general manager of the Western Union 
Oil Company at Santa Maria, which is one of the lead- 
ing producers in the state. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 

EvurREKA, Cau., April 8.—The Williams Creek Mill 
Company, whose plant is located near Fortuna, has 
bought a large donkey engine from an eastern house. 
It resembles the type of logger generally used in Wash- 
ington. 

The Newburg mill on Elk river shut down last Satur- 
day for annual repairs. 

R. O. Wilson, manager of the Bayside mill, lately said 
the mill will in all probability remain in operation 
throughout the season, as there are no repairs necessary. 
The mill had a wonderful run last winter. 

Thomas S. MeGrath, of the United Steel & Equipment 
Company, of Portland, Ore., arrived on the Roanoke 
recently to make arrangements for the execution of a 
project which, if successful, will put this city in the 
list of world ports and bring it into direct touch with 
various points in Europe, such as London, Liverpool, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, Hull, Leith, Glasgow, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Antwerp and Rotterdam. Mr. McGrath has 
come to Eureka to arrange for the shipment here, direct 
from Europe, of such commodities as cement, pigiron, 
coke, firebrick and general merchandise, taking away 
lumber as return eargo. He has looked the situation 
over and says he feels confident that a great trade can 
be worked up. He has taken a casual look at the harbor 
and shipping facilities and as far as they are concerned 
lie sees no obstacle to the plan. 

The French bark La Blanche has been chartered to 
sad lumber on Humboldt bay for Australia. The 
La Blanche is the latest addition to the already long list 
f offshore charters. It is the ninth sailing vessel of 
foreign register to load on Humboldt bay this year. 

The British steamer Harbart, 2,438 tons net register, 
arrived on Humboldt bay Sunday to load redwood prod- 

ets for Melbourne, Australia. 

An immense bull donkey, of 1,400 horsepower—the 
irgest ever constructed in this county—was shipped by 
the steamer Westport from the California Iron Works 
f this city to Hobbs, Wall & Co. at Crescent City. 
he main eable drum is eight feet in diameter and two 
ngineers and a fireman will be required to operate the 
machine. 

For a month or more a crew of forty or fifty men 
ave been engaged at Warren creek, about thirty miles 
orth of here, in getting out several million feet of 
mber from a couple of quarter sections owned by a 
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S. A. WOODS MACHINE CO,’S NEW INSIDE MOLDER. 


Mr. Thompson. These men will be steadily employed 
until the summer, when the supply of timber at that 
point, it is expected, will have been exhausted. 

The Bendixsen Shipbuilding Company owns three 
claims of pine and redwood timber on Jacoby creek, ten 
or fifteen miles north of here, and has options on sev- 
eral other claims, all of which will be tapped next fall, 
and will probably last the shipyards for one or two 
years, possibly longer. This summer a crew of men 
will be put to work on the construction of a half-mile 
of railroad from the timber holdings to the nearest 
junction with the Bayside road, over which the logs will 
be hauled on their way to this city. 

It is expected that by the first of May the present 
crew of seventy-five ship carpenters at the Bendixsen 
yards will have been increased to 150 and that the mill 
will have facilities making it capable of twice its pres- 
ent output of lumber. The timber stringency, which has 
made conditions at the yards bad during the last few 
months, will be greatly relieved with the shipment of 
logs from Warren creek. In the last six months im- 
provements have been made at the yards aggregating 
in cost about $15,000. Quite extensive additions have 
been made to the mill, new wharves are now in process 
of construction and many modern improvements have 
been installed. The keels of five lumber steamers lie in 
the yards, a greater number than has been at any pre- 
vious time in the history of the Bendixsen company. 





REDWOOD SHIPMENTS FROM THREE COUNTIES 


EuREKA, CaL., April 9.—The redwood lumber ship- 
ments of Humboldt county for February have exceeded 
by far the combined shipments of Mendocino and Del 
Norte counties, adjoining, for which statistics have just 
been compiled. The counties in the redwood belt shipped 
the following: 

Humboldt—Redwood, 23,730,380; other woods, 1,666,191; 
total, 25,396,571 feet. 

Mendocino—Redwood, 13,561,871; other woods, 3,434,- 
909; total, 16,996,780 feet. 
Del Norte Redwood, 

total, 2,641,675 feet. 

Grand total—Redwood, 39,450,940; other woods, 5,629,- 
086; total, 45,035,026 feet. 





2,113,689; other woods, 527,986; 


Exports from the same three counties combined ex- 
ceed previous shipments, as is shown by the following 
table: 

To Bay of San Francisco. ..........+-++++++++. «28,902, 787 





To southern Rs 055 n.0d +O me eenw~es oes 7,073,877 

EO eT Se ee lll 
To Mexico and Central America................ 193,143 
ee I Ro ladaiscicaG-Sawk beara enwdeeses 1,300,655 
rrr rrr rrr rere 935,563 


To Australia and other oriental ports 


Total 


999,915 


3,429,276 


NEW TIMBER TERRITORY IN MEXICO. 

The opening up of the timber region of western 
Mexico by the building of the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient and other railroads into that region promises 
to change the source of the lumber supply of Arizona 
and New Mexico and a portion of western Texas. 
Heretofore the lumber for those portions of the south- 
west has come from eastern Texas and Louisiana. It 
will soon be supplied by Mexico, it is claimed. The 
present duty on lumber from Mexico averages about 
$2.50 a thousand feet. Even with this duty the mate- 
rial can be obtained much cheaper in Mexico than in 
any part of the United States, freight rates consid- 
ered. There is a constant demand for mine timber in 
New Mexico and Arizona. According to recent official 
reports the eighteen coal mines of New Mexico about 
a year ago had 460,000 eubie feet of round timber, 
costing on an average 1014 cents a cubic foot, and 
1,023,600 board feet of sawed timber, costing $12 a 
thousand. In the mines of Arizona there were in use 
1,045,000 eubie feet vf round timber, costing 10 cents 
a eubie foot, and 40,498.000 board feet of sawed tim- 
ber, costing $23 a thousand. 





A NEW INSIDE MOLDER WITH EXTRA BOT- 
TOM CUTTER-HEAD. 

The S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., is 
putting on the market a five-head inside molder 
with an extra bottom head that is of the same type 
as the No. 107 four-head molder 
brought out a few months ago, 
and embodies all of the character- 
istics of that machine with the 
fifth head and a few other dis- 
tinctive features in addition. 
Some operators, working rough 
band-sawed lumber, occasionally 
prefer to plane their stock on 
one side before’ running _ it 
through a molder, and the fifth 
head on the mac¢tine, illustrated 
herewith, is supplied to obviate 
an extra handling. The first 
feeding-in roll and the bar be 
fore cut are vertically adjustable 
on a parallel plane from the oper- 
ating side of the machine; this 
arrangement provides for regulat- 
ing the cut. The overhead pres- 
sure for the extra cutter-head is 
of new design and is very effi 
cient in-action. Further particu- 
lars of this or its other planing 
machines will be promptly fur- 
nished by the manufacturer. 
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Stock Wh ven 
He Sees {i 


Usually appreciates the advantage of 
buying direct of the manufacturer. If 
you have had any difficulty getting 
the goods you want, we would sug- 





- 


gest youtry our 


N.C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 





We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John LL. Rope 7 | Pr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg ° Philadelphia, Pa. 


roadway, New Tork. 
191 Middle Se.. Portlaad. Me. 

Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. _- 
Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code 





an 
American Lumberman Telecode. 








-|(Geo. F. Sloan & Bro. ) 


ROUGH AND WORKED. - 


MANUFACTURERS NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Have in stock Shipment from Baltimore 
1 Car 7-16 x3"' No.1 ng EB&OB. 
1 7-16 x 2'2"' No, 
She 7-16 x 2/% "Mo. 2 fe se 
1 ** %x2%"' &3''No 3 Ceiling EB & EB&CB. 
2 Cars7- 16 x 2% "' & 3'' No. 3 Ceiling EB & EB&CB. 
1 Car 7-16 x 3'2"’ No. 3 Ceiling EB&CB. 
Bes sx 3'o'’ No 2 Ceiling EB&CB. 
Be , x 2'2"' No. 3 Rift Flooring. 
i x 3’' No. 2 Flooring. 


And a full stock of NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
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SPECIAL inducement in price to move 
quick following N. C. Pine Flooring : 


2 Cars No. 2 13-16x3& 3% in. Face. 
5 Cars No. 3 13- 16 x 3, 334 & 4 in. Face. 
5 Cars No, 4 

5 Cars 1x é & 8 in. Roofers. 


Ellington & Guy, “v.o"” | 
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C. J, Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 
SHORT LEAF FINISH, STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 











YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling. etc, 


SOUTHERN PINE CO. OF GEORGIA, 


Tho ttostend Comber 00.. 62 Pine St. SAVANNAK, GA. 
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J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 














Cypress, 


California Washington 
Redwood, Fir and Cedar 


Cypress, Redwood and 
Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City: 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvingten-on-the-Hndson. 





































Sea Coast Lumber Co. 


| No.’ MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





wants to contract for the output of cypress 
mills and will advance as fast as put in pile. 





Also make quick shipments by steamer, 
rail or sail, of almost any sized order of 














L GULF 
CYPRESS LUMBER 
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Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatisfaction 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service. 


Camp & Hinton Company 


LUMBERTON, MISSISSIPPI. 








C. L. CROSS, 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent, Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC- 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison, 810. 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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C. D. BENEDICT & CO. ~ Tl 
PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 





Yellow Pine 


OF ALL KINDS 





Southern Office, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 














| Chicago Office, 


1240 Old Colony Bldg. 
tL caneetaiieenaeiatons 


HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer,.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street. Chicago, IIL 























NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION FOUND BLAMELESS. 





Report of Referee Shows No Unlawful Combination Exists—Findings of Law and Fact— 
State’s Witness in Trouble. 





The report of the special referee appointed by the 
Supreme Court of Nebraska to take evidence in the 
case of the State of Nebraska against the Adams 
Lumber Company et al., being the well known pro- 
ceedings against the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was filed February 12. The referee reported 
findings of fact as follows: 


The Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association was organized 
as a voluntary association in or previous to 1892 and is 
composed of retail lumbermen of Nebraska as active mem- 
bers, with wholesalers and manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives as honorary members. 

January 22, 1903, the association adopted amended arti- 
cles of association which in part were as follows: 


Articles of Association. 


“We realize the convenience if not the necessity of the 
retail lumber dealers of every community and we are inter- 
ested in the promotion of the general welfare and the per- 
petuation of the retail lumber business. 

“We recognize the absolute right of every person, part- 
nership or corporation to establish and maintain as many 
retail yards, as he, they or it may see fit. 

“We recognize the right of the manufacturer and whole- 
sale dealer in lumber products to sell lumber in whatever 
market to whatever purchaser, and at whatever price they 
may see fit. 

“We also recognize the disastrous consequences which 
result to the legitimate retail lumber dealer from direct 
competition with wholesalers and manufacturers, and appre- 
ciate the importance to the retail dealer of accurate infor- 
mation as to the nature and extent of such competition 
where any exists. : 

“And recognizing and appreciating the advantage of co- 
operation in securing and distributing any and all proper 
information for our mutual convenience, benefit or protec- 
tion, we have organized this association and have adopted 
the following articles for the government of our affairs: 

ARTICLE I. 
NAME AND TERRITORY. 


“The name of this organization shall be the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the territory embraced in 
it shall be the state of Nebraska and that part of states 
adjoining and tributary to it where interests are mutual. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE OBJECT. 

“The object of this association is and shall be to secure 
and disseminate to its members any and all legal and 
proper information which may be of interest or value to 
any member or members thereof in his or their business as 
retail lumber dealers. 

ARTICLE III. 


LIMITATIONS AND RESTRICTIONS. 


“Section 1. No rule, regulation or bylaws shall be 
adopted in any manner stifling competition, limiting pro- 
duction, restraining trade, regulating prices or pooling 
profits. 

“Section 2. No coercive measure of any kind shall be 
practiced or adopted toward any retailer, either to induce 
him to join the association or to buy or refrain from buying 
from any particular manufacturer or wholesaler. Nor shall 
any discriminatory practices on the part of this assoc‘ation 
be used or allowed against any retailer for the reason that 
he may not be a member of the association or to induce or 
to persuade him to become such a member. 

“Section 3. No promises or agreements of any kind shall 
be requisite to membership in this association, nor shall 
any penalties be imposed upon its members for any cause 


whatsoever. 
ARTICLE IV. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


“Section 1. Regular members. Any person, firm or cor- 
poration within the territory of this association regularly 
engaged in the retail lumber trade, carrying an assorted 
stock of lumber, sash, doors and other building material, 
reasonably commensurate with the demands of his com- 
munity, shall be considered a retail lumber dealer and be 
eligible to membership in this association. 

“Each member entering one year shall pay annual dues 
of $7, payable in advance. Any member desiring to enter 
more than one year shall pay additional dues for each addi- 
tional year. 

“Section 2. Honorary members. Any wholesale dealer, 
manufacturer or manufacturers’ agent, who shows himself 
to be in full sympathy with this association and its mem- 
bers may become an honorary member and receive the bene- 
fits of such advertisement as the association prescribes in 
listing such honorary members in each bulletin issued to 
the trade by the association by paying $5 annually to the 


association. ; 
ARTICLE V. 
OFFICERS. 
Rules designating and empowering officers are omitted. 
ARTICLE VI. 
REPORTS TO SECRETARY. 

*“Section I. Any member of this association having 
knowledge of a sale by a manufacturer or wholesale dealer 
or his agent to a consumer, within the territory of such 
member, may notify the secretary of this association in 
writing, giving as full information in reference thereto as 
practicable, such as date or dates of shipment and arrival, 
car number and initials, original point of shipment, names 
of consignor and consignee and purpose for which the 
material was or is to be used, and such other particulars 
as may be obtainable. 

“Such notice, if filed at all, must be sent with or without 
information in detail within thirty days after receipt of 
shipment at point of destination, and no notice shall be 
filed of any such sale or shipment occurring within fifteen 
days after the date of said member's certificate of member- 
ship. (Said membership to date from the first issue of the 
—w list succeeding the acceptance of his applica- 

on.) 

“Upon receipt of such written notice the secretary shall 
immediately verify such report as far as practicable, and 
under the direction of the board of directors shall notify 
the members of the association of such sale or shipment 
by such manufacturer or wholesaler. 

“Section 2. Exceptions. No notices shall be filed of the 
following sales or shipments, the same being regarded as 
wholesale trade: To railroad or transportation companies ; 
packing houses; regular dealers in grain operating a line 
of elevators, warehouses or corncribs, state or United States 
governments; regular bridge building companies; extensive 
coal mine operators, manufacturers where all material pur- 
chased enters directly into the article manufactured or 
becomes a part of the article offered for sale, or used in 
boxing, crating or shipping same, provided that none of 
those named are engaged as contractors in the erection of 
buildings for other than their own use. 

“Also sales of desks, bank or drug store fixtures, or in 
the case of house millwork, where plans, details and speci- 


fications are furnished by the owner, or where the strictly 
special work exclusive of regular stock, sash, doors, case, 
casings, columns, moldings, flooring and finishing lumber for 
cornice and shelving amounts to $500 or more. 

“Section 3. All sales or shipments made to customers 
by commission merchants, agents or brokers shall be con- 
sidered as though the same were made directly by the 
manufacturer or wholesaler from whom such commission 
merchant, agents or brokers secure such lumber or ship 
ments. 

“Section 4. Each member, when he joins this associa- 
tion and once each year thereafter (and oftener if the 
beard of directors shall request it) is expected to furnish 
the secretary, when called upon to do so, a list of those 
manufacturers and wholesalers and their agents from whom 
he makes purchases of lumber and other building material.” 

On February 8, 1906, the articles of association were 
amended by striking out the last clause of section 1 of 
article 6, the purpose of this change being to conform the 
association in its purposes and practices to the antitrust 
laws of the state of Nebraska, as expounded in the case of 
Cleland versus Anderson. (66 Neb. 262.) 

Although the articles of association were not signed by 
the defendants they paid dues and otherwise conformed 
to the rules and regulations and thereby assumed the 
obligations of membership. 

On or before May 1, 1904, two of the defendants, the 
Barnett Lumber Company and the W. C. Bullard Lumber 
Company, who were engaged in the retail lumber business 
at McCook, Neb., entered into a combination for the pur- 
pose of regulating the prices of lumber and other building 
material and for the division of trade in that city. Some 
evidence was shown of other similar combinations in like 
territory involving the defendants in this case and others. 

Except as previously stated, the evidence fails to prove 
any agreement, combination or conspiracy by all or any 
of the defendants to pool profits, regulate prices of building 
material or for the division of territory. 

Members of the association from time to time have made 
complaint to the secretary of the practice indulged in by 
certain concerns to make shipment of carload lots to non- 
dealers, and the secretary of the association has protested 
to such consignors against this practice violative of the 
ethics of the trade. The evidence fails to show the exis- 
tence of any rule, regulation, usage or understanding for 
the furnishing of such information, or the imposing of any 
penalty for the sale of stock to nondealers by wholesalers or 
manufacturers. 

Members of the association have been at all times free 
to purchase in any and all markets and from any and all 
dealers and are not bound by any agreement or under- 
standing to withhold patronage from wholesalers dealing 
directly with consumers. 

The Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association has never 
transacted any business and its members, except those pre- 
viously stated, were at the time this action began engaged 
in competition among themselves. 

The evidence fails to prove any agreement or combination 
by the defendants or between any of the defendants and 
strangers to the record, except as previously stated, to 
drive out of business or place any restrictions upon the 
business of dealers who are nonmembers or to compel such 
dealers to join the association. 

The defendants, except as previously stated, were not at 
the time of the beginning of this action combining or con- 
spiring together or with others for the purpose of restrict- 
ing trade and commerce or monopolizing it, and they were 
not monopolizing any part of the trade and commerce of 
Nebraska. 

Certain of the defendants, towit: S. A. Foster Lumber 
Company, the Searle & Chapin Lumber Company, George A. 
Hoagland, the Bowman Krantz Lumber Company and 
Thomas Ostergard & Co., have not been affiliated with the 
association. 

The report is closed with the following conclusions 
of law: 

The purposes of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion as declared in its articles of association are not 
unlawful and members of the association are not chargeable 
with acts violating such laws when done without their 
knowledge or consent by fellow members, 

The facts as proved and found do not amount to an 
unlawful trust, except in the specific instances stated, and 
do not show any agreement, combination or conspiracy to 
monopolize the trade and commerce of the state and the 
defendants, except as previously stated, were not guilty 
of such offense. 

The unlawful combination between the Barnett Lumber 
Company and the W. C. Bullard Lumber Company is found 
to have continued until the date of commencing this action 
and the state is entitled to judgment against these defend- 
ants as prayed in the petition. Except as to them the 
petition should be dismissed. 


It now remains for the supreme court to take action 
upon the report of the special referee and it is ex- 
pected that the recommendations contained therein 
will be approved by the court. 

A side-light on this litigation is the arrest of Henry 
Morgenstein, at Auburn, Neb., April 11, on the charge 
of arson. Mr. Morgenstein was one of the chief wit- 
nesses against the association in the so-called anti- 
trust proceedings. He now is accused of having 
started a fire in the office and lumber yard of Albert 
M. Engles, of Auburn. It is claimed that several 
years ago Mr. Engles, who is connected with the 
Nehema County bank, purchased Morgenstein’s lum- 
ber business, with an agreement on the part of the 
latter that he would not reéngage in the business. A 
short time later Morgenstein started up a lumber yard 
near the Missouri Pacific depot in the same town 
under the name of the Chicago Lumber Company and 
thereupon Mr. Engles refused to pay rent for the yard 
and office he had rented from Morgenstein and nu- 
merous lawsuits have resulted. Much ill feeling was 
brought about, to such an extent that Morgenstein 
advertised in the local paper that he would not ac- 
cept any checks on Mr. Engles’ bank. On the morn- 
ing of March 10 the office of the Engles yard was 
discovered to be on fire and a heavy loss resulted. It 
was the general opinion that the fire was of incen- 
diary origin and suspicion is said to have pointed 
at Morgenstein, who finally offered $125 reward for 
the discovery of the party who started the fire and 
at the same time accused Mr. Engles of being the 
man. The result of the work of the detective engaged 
on the case was the arrest of Morgenstein, who was 
arraigned in the county court and gave bond for $1,- 
000, whereupon the case was set for hearing May 10. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 16.—While the interior 
market remains in excellent condition and demand for 
all the woods appears to be unabated, the export market 
is in rather bad shape, this being particularly true of 
the yellow pine department. Foreign buyers have been 
more or less uneasy ever since the hurricane last Sep- 
tember, which they figured would cause a glut by the 
rush to market felled timber. At intervals considerable 
improvement has been shown and there has been a spas- 
modie activity. Just now, however, a condition appears 
amounting almost to stagnation. Little demand is com- 
ing from overseas for anything on the list save primes, 
which continue to command excellent figures. Hewn 
and sawn timbers and saps are dull. This condition, 
added to the difficulty in securing deliveries and the 
troubles of the exporters at this port due to the arbi- 
trary conduct and changed rules of the railroads oper- 
ating terminals along the river front, has made the lot 
of the exporter a rather unhappy one. Not only has 
European demand slackened but South American sched- 
iles are also reported dull. The larger operators, how- 
ever, may be said to be ‘‘standing pat,’’ and it is 
hoped that the foreign buyers may be convinced of the 
errors of their intuitions in a comparatively short time. 

The reverse of the shield presents a much brighter 
picture. The demand for building material and inte- 
rior stuff on the domestic market is growing and prices 
are more satisfactory than they have been for months. 
This is attributed to the opening of the building sea- 
son north and is from present appearances to be con- 
inued for some months at least. The left side of the 
vellow pine lists has greatly strengthened. 

Cypress demand is also reported to be maintaining its 
‘lick.?’ The new price list shows advances on a few 
tems, while the tupelo list registers an advance prac- 
tically all along the line. 

The Gunnison Lumber Company, Gunnison, Miss., is 
reeting a mill for the manufacture of cottonwood lum- 
ver, to be completed on or about May 1. 

Putnam Bros., manufacturers and dealers in south- 
rm pine and oak, have started up their new saw mill 
at Wilburton, St. Landry parish, which is located on the 
extension of the Colorado Southern railroad. The mill 

not quite finished but when all machinery has been 
nstalled it will have a daily capacity of about 50,000 
eet. In addition to the saw mill there is a planing 
nill, dry kilns ete. The plant is situated in what is said 
to be one of the best timber sections of the state. 

The Southwestern Lumber Company, of New Jersey, 
f which Sam Park is president, last week acquired title 
to 32,000 acres of hardwood timber in Caleasieu, St. 
Landry and Avoyelles parishes, formerly held by the 
Orange Lumber Company and J. B. Watkins. The con- 
sideration is stated at $271,850. The land is near Glen- 
ora and adjacent to the proposed route of the Santa 
e’s Louisiana extension. It is stated that a hardwood 

ill will probably be erected on the tract. 

The Sabine River Lumber Company has been organ- 
ed at Lake Charles, La., with the following officers: 
VY. Seott Matthews, president; C. B. Cole, vice presi- 
ent; John B. Jackson, secretary and treasurer. With 

e exception of the president the officers and directors 
re residents of Illinois. 

A party of officers and directors of the Goodyear syn- 
icate is expected here this week to inspect the work in 
rogress along the New Orleans Great Northern rail- 
vad and at the new mill town, Bogalusa, where the con- 
act for a new sewerage system is to be let shortly. 
he party will include C. W. Goodyear and Martin I. 
‘mstead, of Buffalo; C. I. James, of Baltimore, and 

enry Hanlin, of Smithport, Pa. It is expected that 
fter the inspection contracts for considerable addi- 

mal construction work will be let. 

L. H. Gage, of the Gage-Possell Lumber Company, 
incinnati, is in New Orleans placing orders for eypress 

ek. Mr. Gage reports lumber conditions very good 

his home territory. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Malin Head, Belfast—145 bundles boat oars, 

161 pine boards, 1,694 gum boards, 818 pieces poplar 

irds, 1,161 pieces hickory boards, 1,520 pieces walnut 

irds, 27 hickory logs, 223 persimmon logs, 12 poplar logs, 

‘SL oak staves. ; 

Steamship Bellena, Antwerp—13,558 pieces oak lumber, 

146 bundles oak lumber, 1,114 pieces pine lumber, 1,161 
eces gum lumber, 1,460 pieces ash lumber, 763 pieces cot- 

wood lumber, 284 bundles gum lumber, 26 pine logs, 11 

logs. 

Steamship Tergoren, Glasgow—12,557 staves, 54 ash logs, 

hickory logs, 168 persimmon logs, 5,067 pieces cak 

irds, 365 pieces pine boards, 529 pieces gum boards. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana—2,750 bundles crate ma- 

lal. 

Steamship Proteus, New York—325,000 feet lumber, 500 

ndles headings. - ; = 

Steamship Author, Liverpool—748 pieces pine lumber, 769 

es gum lumber, 572 pieces cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Brantirood, Newcastle and Rotterdam—1,487 

ces whitewood lumber, 649 tank staves, 3,848 pieces oak 

ber, 2,162 pieces pine lumber, 195 cedar logs. 

Steamship White Jacket, Christiania—1,282 bundles oak 

iber, 551 pieces oak lumber, 38 hickory logs. ’ 

Steamship Santurce, Porto Rico—6,054 pieces pine lum- 

. 2,449 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Alene, Ceiba—876 pieces pine lumber. 
Steamship Preston, Colon—5,233 pieces yellow pine lum- 
42 pieces piling. ‘ 
Steamship Norheim, Vera Cruz—1,868 creosoted cross ties. 
Steamship Indian, Bremen—4,800 staves, 42,000 pieces 
lumber, 30.000 pieces hardwood lumber, 17 hickory logs, 

oak logs, 15 poplar logs. - 

Steamship City of Mexico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—6,511 

ndles box shooks, 1,603 pieces oak and hickory lumber, 
~.321 ereosoted cross ties, 133 pieces piling, 839 pieces pop- 
lumber, 5,017 pieces pine lumber, 35 bundles pine lumber. 
Steamship Chickahominy, Bocas del Toro—1,317 pieces 
low pine Iumber, 102 pieces creosoted timber, 40 pieces 
ng. 
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Steamship Garscube, Trieste, Cadiz, Marseilles and Venice— 
105 boat oars, 393 bundles handles, 38,200 pieces hickory 
lumber, 36,877 staves, 653 boat oars, 2,332 pieces hickory 
lumber, 6 bundles sample staves, 66 walnut logs. 

Steamship Excelsior, Havana—4,611 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Esparta, Port Limon—625 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, 8,000 creosoted cross ties. 

Steamship Sperno, Ceiba and Port Barrios—11,925 feet 
— pine lumber, 8,000 creosoted cross ties, 116 pieces 
piling. 

Steamship Osceola, Genoa and Cette—160,000 oak staves. 

Steamship Bluefields, Cape Gracias and Bluefields—2,457 
pieces lumber, 30 pieces piling, 98 bundles shingles. 

Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled 1,160,000 feet. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 15.—The Southern railway 
seems to be indeed earnest about bringing about better 
car service conditions in the south and the results of 
the efforts of high officials are beginning to be felt. 
W. N. Foreacre, general superintendent of the western 
district of the Southern, has been in Atlanta for the 
last two weeks, and M. M. Richey, manager of the 
middle and western districts, has been in Birmingham 
for about the same length of time and both have been 
working night and day giving the situation their per- 
sonal attention in an effort to clear up the congestion 
at these two important terminals. 

The Southern has been the chief offender in the south 
in the matter of car shortage and shippers are gratified 
at the determination shown to improve things. Mr. 
Richey, discussing the situation here yesterday, said 
they were getting things into fairly good shape. He 
said that loaded cars were being placed at their des- 
tinations without difficulty and the recently enlarged 
team tracks allow the unloading of freight with much 
greater dispatch. 

The lumbermen of Alabama are showing more than 
usual interest in the exhibit which is to be made by 
Alabama at the Jamestown Exposition. John B. Ward, 
of Abbeville, has been appointed manager of the Ala- 
bama exhibit and he is now working hard getting the 
displays in shape. They all will be assembled in this 
city and shipped to Jamestown from here. The state 
has appropriated $25,000 with which to defray the ex- 
penses of the exhibit and this amount added to what 
will be spent by the various industries of the state is 
expected to enable the state to make an especially good 
showing. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., April 15.—The interior market 
is probably in a better condition than the export. Car 
sills, which are one of the specialties of this section, 
are about holding their own. Most of the small mills 
in the state manufacture sills to a greater extent than 
any other item, and this is also true of a large number 
of the larger and more important plants. Since Sep- 
tember, 1906, many 10,000-capacity mills have been 
installed in Mississippi and these saw principally ear 
sills, making the production of that item in Mississippi 
somewhat greater than usual. On account of the ear 
shortage, however, and the consequent increase in the 
output of the various car shops, the demand has in- 
creased. Wholesale concerns making a specialty of sills 
and rough stock say that they anticipate no material 
alteration in the car material part of the market during 
the next sixty days. 

Boards, finish and a number of other items for the 
interior are in splendid condition, commanding good 
figures. Dimension especially is strong, there having 
been a marked shortage of that material throughout the 
south during the last ninety days. Inquiries for di- 
mension are more numerous than for any other one item 
and orders are, necessarily, constantly being declined. 
Mississippi is not essentially a dimension state. Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas produce the greater proportion of 
that material. 

The export market, according to the statements of 
those parties extensively engaged in that branch of the 
industry, is in hardly as good a condition as it was 
thirty days ago, for reasons stated. The upper grades 
of export stock, prime ete., are in good shape, the lower 
grades having fallen off to a slight extent, without 
affecting the uppers. Whether this decline, however 
slight, will continue in the export branch cannot be 
foretold at the present time, but it is incontrovertible 
that the production of material being exported from 
Mississippi is a greater percentage of the total produc- 
tion of the state than it was ninety days ago. 

3uilding operations continue exceedingly active. Many 
large buildings, notably the Carter and Ross buildings, 
six and seven stories in hight, are under course of con- 
struction and contracts for others are being let. The 
Kennedy building, owned by a prominent lumberman 
of this city, is being rapidly rebuilt and will soon be 
ready for occupation. This building was recently de- 
stroyed by fire, at which time many lumber firms lost 
their entire effects. The street car line, built by a cor- 
poration, many members of which are lumbermen of this 
city, will be running soon, the tracks having been fin- 
ished. 

Fire visited a manufacturing plant in the vicinity 
on Friday, April 12, doing considerable damage. For 
some time a saw mill has been operated just north of 
this city by Daniel Fairley, who recently incorporated 
his concern under the title of the Fairley Lumber 
Manufacturing Company. This plant was new through- 
out and modern in every respect. It had been operated 
but one day when it caught fire, cause unknown, and was 
totally destroyed, together with about 8,000 feet of 
lumber. The balance of the stock on hand and the saw 
mill were saved from any damage. The planing mill 
probably will be rebuilt shortly. It is stated that the 
loss was not covered by insurance. 





The Tariff to Be 








Discussed. 








The plea of James J. Hill for reciprocity with 
Canada and Senator Cullom’s recommendation of 
a special session of Congress for a revision of the 
present import duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must Be 
Based on Facts. 








The lumberman who would form a just opinion 
as to the place of lumber in the tariff system 
should not only know the provisions of SCHED- 
ULE D of the PRESENT LAW, but should know 
what previous tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found ? 





The only complete, accurate and clear presenta- 
tion of the American lumber tariffs is to be found 


in 
Volume I of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America.” 


It gives the gist of all laws affecting forest 
products from the adoption of the Constitution 
until now. 

It gives all tariff rates. 

It gives accounts of all reciprocity treaties 
affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume of importations 
and lumber prices of high duties and low, or of 
free trade. 

It shows the influences, whether domestic or 
foreign, which have actuated legislation. 

It thoroughly covers every phase of the sub- 
ject. 


In the “History of the Lumber 


Industry of America,” 








By J. E, DEFEBAUGH, 


the lumberman will find the facts on which to 
base his conclusions, and the arguments to back 
them, for the presentation is as fair and impartial 
as it is full. 

The History is published in four large volumes, 
bound in half Morocco, at $5 a volume. Address 
the publishers, 


American{iimberman 


315 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 








“n TIES 
CHESTNUT Ti ES 
2YPRESS Ti ES 
CYPRESS PO LES 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 70 FEET. 


SAYER RAILWAY SUPPLY GO, twinors! 














MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranted for 
twelve months and a strain of 450 horse power. 


Catalogue and discounts address, 





MONARCH GRUBBER CO, Lone Tree, lowa, 
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When You 
Buy Of a | 
Manufacturer |" 





You reduce the possibility of mis- 
takes and dissatisfaction to the 
minimum, and by so doing run less 
danger of slow shipments. Let us 
demonstrate the logic of this on 


your next order for 


Band Sawed Oak, 
Gum, Cypress, Ete. 


We own and operate four mills, 
which fact, we believe, should be 
sufficient to warrant the statement 
fhat our stock is always well as- 
sorted, well balanced and in good 


shipping condition. 


Lamb- Fish Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 














OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End Matched 

and 
Bored Hollow 
q Polished 





Backed 























WE MANUFACTURE 


Ash, Hickory, Bay Poplar, 
Cottonwood, Red Gum, 
Red and White Oak. 


Our Mills are on Apalachicola River. Rail or Water 
Transportation. Let us have your inquiries. 


THE WEST FLORIDA HARDWOOD CO. 


MARYSVILLE, FLORIDA. 
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Ohio Veneer Company, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


MAHOGANY THIN LUMBER AND VENEERS. 


Specialties: 
SLICED CUT AND SAWED QUARTERED 
OAK VENEERS. 


Office and Mills: 
2620 to 2636 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Cypress Lumber Co. 


WANTS TO BUY, AND HAVE FOR SALE: 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED WHITE AND RED OAK, 
YELLOW POPLAR, WALNUT, ETC, 








Gest and Delton Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Secretary Ewing A. Walker, of the Mississippi Lum- 
bermen’s Association, has issued a call for a meeting 
of that organization to be held on Tuesday, April 16, 
and a large crowd is expected. This will be, as here- 
tofore stated, the first session of the association held 
subsequent to the installment of an active secretary 
and association offices and it is being, therefore, looked 
forward to with more than ordinary interest. Notices 
have been sent out from the secretary’s office to all the 
operators in the state and the attendance will un- 
doubtedly be great. Many matters of interest and im- 
portance will be brought before the body. A committee, 
consisting of Messrs. O’Donnell, Rodgers and Walker, 
will render their report as to the constitution and bylaws 
and these will be passed upon. 

One of the recent acts of incorporation is that cover- 
ing the Richwood Lumber Company, of this city. The 
incorporators and officers of this new firm are W. B. 
Perry, A. E. Causey and O. P. Perry. The capital 
stock is placed at $25,000 and the corporation may begin 
business when $10,000 of that amount has been paid in. 
The par value of the shares is to be $100 each. The 
offices of this concern are to be in this city and it will 
manufacture and wholesale lumber principally, although 
its charter permits it to deal in timber lands, operate 
various mills, do a merchandise business ete. The period 
of existence allowed is fifty years. The officers of this 
company are widely known throughout the pine sections 
of this state. The Richwood Lumber Company has been 
in business for some time. 

Articles of incorporation have been drawn up for the 
Graham Construction Company, the capital stock being 
$60,000. The officers and stockholders of the new 
corporation are H. A. Camp, W. O. Graham and M. C. 
Conant, all of this city. Mr. Camp is a wealthy and 
prominent lumberman, formerly having been a partner 
in the Camp & Hinton Company, of Lumberton, one of 
the largest plants in this state. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuLFporT, Miss., April 13.—The Ingram-Day Lum- 
ber Company, that lately acquired the plant and hold- 
ings of the Gulf Coast Lumber Company, is making 
extensive improvements in the plant. The old mill build- 
ings have been torn away and a new mill is going up on 
concrete foundations. The mill will be 72x238 feet 
with an addition 64x100 feet. The machinery will con- 
sist of three band saws, two resaws and a Corliss engine 
that will operate the machinery and generate electric 
lights for the plant and the town. The planing mill 
will be run by electricity. A lath and shingle mill also 
will be added. The capacity of the new mill will be 
150,000 feet daily. The company already has fifteen 
miles of logging road and wiil extend its line during 
the summer further into the forest. It was at one time 
reported that the Mississippi Central railroad, which is 
now seeking entrance into Gulfport, would connect and 
own this logging road, taking a short cut to Gulfport 
through a rich timbered region of the state. This pos- 
sibly has been abandoned, for the road is headed south- 
ward east of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad. It 
would not be impractical for the Mississippi Central 
to have two entrances to deep water, one west and the 
other east of Gulfport—possibly the port of Paseca- 
goula. 

A movement is on foot by the Progressive Business 
League to organize a terminal company here for the 
purpose of building docks and piers giving additional 
ship room and more dock room as well. 

The clearances for the last week have not been heavy, 
but a fair number of cargoes have gone forward. The 
ear shortage has in a measure been relieved since the 
addition of 500 new ears to the rolling stock of the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad. 

The exports of lumber and timber for the last week 
from this district have been: 

Schooner Elizabeth Dantzier, Colon, Panama, 352,000 feet 
lumber, valued $7,749; by W. Denny & Co. 

Steamship Riplingham, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1,840,- 
000 feet lumber, valued $44,155; 1,004 feet sawn timber, 
valued $27,390; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Ship Nina, Genoa, Italy, 220,000 feet lumber, valued 
$6,200; by the Thayer Export Lumber Company. 

Steamship Katherine, Rotterdam, Netherlands, 677,000 
feet lumber, valued $16,932; by the W. A. Powell Com- 
pany. 

Schooner Robert McFarland, Wavana, 518,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $7,770; by S. E. Naylor. 

jark Precursor, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 1,011,445 feet 
lumber, valued $24,274; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

Steamship Wavelet, Sunderland, England, 1,028,808 feet 
sawn timber, valued $21,433; by H. G. Donald & Co. 

Schooner Henry Carsen, jr., Havana, 276,738 feet lum- 
ber, valued $5,672; 115,060 feet scantling, valued $2,358: 
46,148 feet timber, valued $9,460; by the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company. 

Vessels in port: 


Steamers Val Salico, Tiverton, Nordpol, Gama; ship 
Canara; barks Helios, Belt, Madura, Daphne, Luissa, Due- 
cuginni, Francisco R., Trinita, Early Derby, Aldo, France 
Cherie, Precursor, Stant; schooners M. J. Taylor, S. M 
Bird, Albert D. Mills, Clifford M. Carver. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., April 16.—J. L. Phillips & Co., lumber 
dealers of Thomasville, Ga., Tuesday morning bought 
for $127,000 about 20,000 acres of timber in Thomas 
county. <A large, uptodate saw mill with a capacity 
of 50,000 feet a day will at once be erected. This mill 
will be located at Metcalf, Thomas county, Ga. Several 
miles of tram roads will connect the timber forests 
with the saw mill. It is expected that nearly $250,000 
will have been expended by the time the mill begins 
operations. 

At the recent meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, held in Jacksonville, Fla., it was de- 
termined that the saw mill men themselves should claim 


the overcharge refund instead of compromising or divid- 
ing with the dealers and brokers. These claims, which 
are now pending against several of the railroads, will 
be made before a special master in Judge Emory Speer’s 
court, at Macon, Ga. All claims should be made before 
May 1. The association is now sending out printed 
blanks upon which the saw mill men will make their 
claims. 

Attorney W. A. Wimbish, representing the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association in the matter of the 
refund claims, left Atlanta Saturday for New York. 
On April 22 he will appear before the supreme court 
at Washington to argue the appeal of the railroads. It 
is confidently predicted that the claims of the saw mill 
men as represented by Mr. Wimbish will be upheld by 
the supreme court. 

There is at present considerable complaint among saw 
mill men concerning the low offers that are being made 
by dealers for lumber. According to the saw mill men 
it looks as if the brokers had taken all the orders that 
are offering at any old prices. There is a large number 
of inquiries on the market and all the mills have orders 
from thirty days to four months ahead of production. 
The disposition of the saw mill men is not to cut prices, 
and their inclination is to stop production. They declare 
that they will shut down their mills before they will 
furnish lumber at less than prices now offered. 

Shortage of cars, high wages, increased prices for 
supplies and advancing values of timber, according to 
the saw mill men, make it impossible to cut timber at 
some of the prices at present offered by dealers. 

No improvement is seen in the car-shortage situation. 
Labor is plentiful, but is demanding higher wages. Good 
demand exists for shingles; No. 1s being quoted as 
high as $4 a thousand; No. 2s at $2 a thousand. Car 
sills and heavy timbers in good demand. Dressed stock 
remains about normal. Lath are selling at $2.75 to $3 
and the demand is excellent. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MOBILE, ALA., April 13.—Very little sawn timber of 
the first grade is being offered for export. Those who 
have this class of wood are holding it till buyers come 
round to their way of thinking in the matter of prices. 
There is no doubt that the ‘‘down timber,’’ as it has 
come to be known throughout the Gulf district, has fur- 
nished a big club with which to hammer down the prices 
of sawn timber; and that it has been used most effect- 
ively at home and abroad is evidenced’ by the continued 
downward tendency of prices. The coastwise trade in 
sawn timber is dull because buyers believe they are 
going to get some very cheap timber out of this storm- 
laid raw material; but conservative millmen are not of 
this opinion. The worms have begun their work on this 
fallen timber, and much of it is unfit for use except for 
the very cheapest grades of stuff. 

Depression in sawn timber is very evident in the 
United Kingdom, and stocks are large at both Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. On the continent there appears to 
be a somewhat brighter outlook, particularly at some of 
the smaller ports. 

Prime lumber continues in good demand and ship- 
pers are finding themselves often put to it to get a 
sufficient quantity to fill their orders; and even after 
they are filled there is very little margin of profit left 
for the shipper at the prices prevailing for this grade 
of lumber on the Gulf today. 

South American trade is lifeless, the markets there 
all being overstocked. As the capital invested in that 
country is largely English the high rate of the Bank of 
England is believed to be cutting some figure in the 
lack of business in that direction. The outward move- 
ment, even on old orders, has greatly diminished the 
last week. There is no doubt that it will be several 
months, even under the most favorable conditions, be- 
fore there will be any great amount of new business in 
this direction, as the large stocks now accumulated in 
the River Plate country must be absorbed before any 
amount of new orders can be looked for. West Indian 
trade continues brisk, though there has been no ad- 
vance in prices noted. 

In the interior trade is to be found about the only 
bright spot in the woods situation on the Gulf. In- 
quiries are numerous and prices have an advancing ten- 
dency. The demand is largely for car material and 
since the slump in the export market for kiln dried 
saps this grade is largely in demand for the interior 
trade. The ear situation is improving. The hardwood 
trade has improved and in both the export and interior 
trade the market is active and all classes of hardwoods 
meet with a ready sale. 

The Mount Vernon Hardwood Company, of Mount 
Vernon, Ala., has made the Pettibone-Taylor Company 
of this city general agent for the sale of its products. 


Exports From Mobile. 
The following are the exports from Mobile for the 
week ended April 13: 


Liverpool—British steamship Ashanti, 103.370 superficial 
feet oak, $5,168 ; 95,360 superficial feet pine, $2,860 ; 625,124 
superficial feet sawn timber, $14,918: 3.934 cubic feet hick- 
ory logs, $1,573 ; 23,753 cubic feet hewn cak timber, $9,501: 
3,040 cubic feet hewn poplar timber, $912: 6,942 pieces 
staves, $1,400; 2,400 Canada butt staves, $1,500. 

Bocas del Toro—Norwegian steamship Fort Morgan, 36,000 
superficial feet lumber, $435. 

Santiago—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 314,046 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $7,624. 

Manzanillo—Norwegian steamship Ole Bul?, 192,353 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $4,942. 

Cienfuegos—Norwegian steamship Ole Bull, 43,556 super 
ficial feet lumber, $653. 

Rotterdam—British steamship Barton, 1,309,304 super- 
ficial feet pine lumber, $27,065: 10,870 pieces oak staves, 
$1,425; 10,756 bundles oak staves, $4,200; 950 cases pencil 
slats, $19,000; 10,362 superficial feet ash logs, $3,108: 
6,125 superficial feet hickory logs, $1,837; 6,482 superficial 
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feet oak logs, 
timber, $5,168 

Guantanoma—British schooner Bartholdi, 
ficial feet lumber, $6,264. 

Cardiff—British steamship Tinoton, 
feet sawn, $5,737. 

Manchester—British steamship Tinoton, 
ficial feet sawn, $14,500; 
$4,120. 

Liverpool—British_steamship Tinoton, 61,680 superficial 
feet sawn, $1,130; 577,200 superficial feet lumber, $9,620. 

Havana—HBritish schooner Florence Hewson, 281,578 su- 
perficial feet rough lumber, $5,561; American schooner 
Achorn, 121,865 superficial feet rough lumber, $3,899; 158,- 
271 superficial feet dressed lumber, $5,064; American 
schooner Oscar G., 246,681 superficial feet rough luntber, 
$6,907; British a Enterprise, 451,384 superficial 
feet rough lumber, $9,028. 

La Ceiba—Norwegian steamship Columbia, 21,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $318. 

Bocas del Toro—Norwegian seeoeneaty Fort Gaines, 21,009 
feet superficial feet lumber, $258 

New York—American steamship Comal, 400,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

—- steamship Belize, 499 superficial feet lum- 
er, $3 

Banes, Cuba—British schooner G. W. Mills, 246,277 su- 
perficial feet rough lumber, $5,340; 119,355 superficial feet 
dressed lumber, $4,366. 


Exports from Pascagoula, Miss. 


The following are the exports from Pascagoula, Miss., 
for the week ended April 13: 


Havana—British bark Hornet, 
lumber, $6,770. 


2,592; 248,000 superficial feet sawn pine 
287,414 super- 
313,000 superficial 


890,616 super- 
206,131 superficial feet lumber, 


304,000 superficial feet 


Colon—American ~_ex-* Elizabeth Dantzler, 352,000 
superficial feet lumber, $7,74 
Sunderland, Enuland-’ Baitish steamship Wavelet, 1,028,- 


808 superficial feet sawn timber, $21,433. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 16.—The demand for lumber 
in this territory, both wholesale and retail, continues 
active, and business is fully as good as usual at the mid- 
dle of April. The retail dealers, thanks to an early 
spring, have been moving lumber from their yards since 
the first of March, and in most localities the volume of 
business thus far this season is considerably ahead of 
normal. Dealers are having the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting their lumber from the mills fast enough to keep 
their piles well assorted, and the complaint against slow 
shipment and delivery increases as the demand grows 
more urgent. 

The millmen in the south say that there is some im- 
provement in the car supply this month, but that the 
shortage is still very serious. There is also complaint 
that the supply of box cars is very limited in compari- 
son with that for flats, and that this is handicapping 
them in their shipments of the better grades, although it 
allows them to make a good showing on railroad stock 
and other rough lumber. The price situation is about 
the same as last reported. Everything in the way of 
building material is high and firm, and the wholesale 
lists are very uniform and are closely observed. Orders 
for both yard stock and special sizes are numerous and 
the mills are making little headway in cleaning up their 
files, as the new business is coming in as fast or faster 
than shipments are being made. 

While trade at this time is entirely satisfactory with 
the most of the retailers, there is considerable apprehen- 
sion as to the future. The weather has been very freak- 
ish this spring. March started in warm, and during the 
month there was a week of excessively hot weather, the 
thermometer going to over 100 degrees at a few points. 
April, on the contrary, has been cold to date. Several 
killing frosts occurred last week, the thermometer going 
down to 19 degrees at a few Kansas points, and this 
morning Kansas City has a small snowstorm. There is 
no question but that very great damage has been done 
to all kinds of fruit and that the crops will be small 
in the southwest. Bad reports are coming in as to wheat, 
but the government report for April 1 gave Kansas and 
Nebraska an average of 99 percent each, which is prac- 
tically perfect. Missouri is given an average of 96, which 
is 11 percent higher than the ten-year average for this 
date. In Oklahoma and Texas the conditions are not 
good, as wheat has been severely injured by the green 
bug. In Texas the average is only 51 percent, and in 
OkJahoma 76, and in Oklahoma the damage is almost 
entirely in the southern half. In Missouri and Kansas 
the farmers are badly worried over the wheat crop, 
but Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, in an interview April 13 says that Kansas 
wheat is.in fine condition, notwithstanding the turmoil 
about the green bugs. The acreage is the greatest on 
record, and Secretary Coburn believes that his state 
will again raise a record breaking crop. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company has filed papers with 
the recorder of Jackson county, this city, to increase the 
capital stock of the company from $1,250,000 to $10,000,- 
000. The capital will be half paid up and there will be 
a surplus in the hands of the treasurer of $2,500,000. 
There are no new stockholders and none of the stock 
will change hands, the increase being made from the 
surplus. Mr. Long also has incorporated the R. A. 
Long Real Estate & Investment Company with a capital 
stock of $250,000. This company, the directors of which 
are members of Mr. Long’s family, will have charge of 
the R. A. Long building and other property of Mr. 
Long. 

At Hill City, Kan., the Hardman Lumber Company, 
with headquarters at Phillipsburg, has purchased the 
yard of the A, E. Kerns Lumber Company, and L. R. 
Fifer, whose headquarters are at Valley Falls, has pur- 
chased the yards of the Hill City Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany and the Farmers’ Lumber & Coal Company, con- 
solidating the two under the name of the Farmers’ 
Lumber & Coal Company. 














W. M. Waterman has sold his half interest in the 
Waterman Lumber Company, at Waterman, Tex., to 
Hans and Herman Dierks, of Kansas City. The other 
half interest in this company is owned by the Ingham 
Lumber Company, of this city. Plans are completed for 
the erection of a new mill plant at Waterman by the 
present owners of the Waterman Lumber Company, and 
work will be started at once. The new mill will be a 
double band and will have a capacity of 125,000 feet of 
yellow pine a day. 

The Wiley Seawell Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Seawell-Roy Lumber Company, which has 
been incorporated with capital of $20,000. The com- 
pany will do a wholesale business in yellow pine and 
Pacific coast products. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 16.—Increased activity is re- 
ported in southern pine business. Consumers are buying 
freely and are paying the advance in prices that is 
asked. There is a strong demand for all items on the 
list. The car situation is showing some improvement. 
Most of the cars furnished shippers, however, were flat 
cars. Box cars are very scarce. 

George R. Hogg, president and general manager of 
the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, is down at one of 
the mills of the company, at Arcadia, La., this week. 

J. C. MeLachlin, vice president and general manager 
of the Dixie Lumber Company, says business is coming 
good and strong and prices are firm, also that the car 
shortage situation is much better now than it was last 
month. 

T. H. Garrett, president of the T. H. Garrett Lumber 
Company, reports business pretty fair. The company 
has plenty of lumber on hand and is ready to furnish 
it to all who want it. 

C. M. Jennings, of Berthold & Jennings, reports fair 
business, but they are still greatly delayed in their ship- 
ments. 

H. J. Miller, general manager of the Missouri Lum- 
ber Company, with mills at Hot Springs, Ark., and 
owner of a line of yards in Missouri, was in St. Louis 
Monday. 

Horace Jennings, secretary and treasurer of the Jen- 
nings-Masterson Lumber Company, of Birch Tree, this 
state, was in St. Louis last Friday. The company has 
sold its timber to the Missouri Lumber & Mining Com- 
pany, of Grandin, and Mr. Jennings is going to locate 
in Arkansas. 

Alf. Bennett, president of the Alf. Bennett Lumber 
Company, reports business as good and shipments mov- 
ing fairly from the mills. The car situation is much 
easier. 

The lumber companies which will be located in the 
new Wright Lumbermen’s building, Eighth and Pine 
streets, will begin to move in the latter part of this 
month. The Alf. Bennett Lumber Company will begin 
to move about April 26 and the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company a few days later. Some of the rooms are 
now ready for occupancy. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Company, says orders cannot be 
headed off, but they must wait for cars before they can 
be filled. 

C. G. Atkinson, local manager for William Buchanan, 
reports that conditions are looking brighter than they 
have for some time. Prices are strong. While cars are 
in better supply, most of them are open cars. 

S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, says business is satisfactory and the car 
service is showing an improvement recently. 

Tom Moore, president of the Moore Company, 
business is all right. 

J. A. Freeman, president of the Freeman-Smith Lum- 
ber Company, reports fair business with a betterment 
in the ear service, but the extra cars are flat cars. 

J. F. Schnieders, sales manager of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company, reports a continuance of good busi- 
ness. The car service is a little better, but box cars are 
extremely scarce and those are the kind it wants. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
Company, went down to Little Rock, Ark., Monday night 
on his regular weekly visit to its new mill. C. J. Trow- 
bridge, of the company, came back Sunday from a week 
spent at its mills in the south. He reports business 
excellent, with plenty of orders at good prices. The 
orders have been coming in more freely since the last 
advance in prices, which shows that the trade does not 
think the market will go down. The car situation has 
eased up somewhat. 


says 





FROM CENTRAL EAST TEXAS. 


LurkIN, Tex., April 15.—Weather conditions for the 
last month have been very favorable for millmen through- 
out this section and all of the mills are making satis- 
factory cuts. Shipping also has been very brisk, in 
spite of the car shortage. The demand for all kinds 
of timbers and yard stock is nothing short of terrific, 

and seems to be growing stronger all the time. Prices 
are all that could be desired, all kinds of dimension, 
heart stuff and No. 1 common boards are selling at 
March 4 list and above, while finish, siding, flooring and 
ceiling are almost as strong. 

Eli Wiener, secretary of the Angelina County Lumber 
Company, is spending the week with the trade in central 
Texas. 

J. H. Buchanan, a prominent lumberman of Campti, 
La., spent part of the week here on business. 

W. T. Carter, of W. T. Carter & Bro., Camden, is 
here looking after his interest. 

C. G. Gribble, secretary of the Carter-Kelley Lumber 
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Keys-Fannin 
Lumber 
Co. 


We have in stock and are sawing a large 
amount daily of 


SOFT YELLOW 
POPLAR, 

RED AND 
WHITE OAK, 
BASSWOOD, 
CHESTNUT, 
LATH. 


We can furnish either band or circular 


sawn stock. Write for prices. 


Herndon, West Va. 








Company, spent last week in Houston attending the 











| Hardwood Lumber 
DENNIS BROS., 


Manufacturers ot 


All kinds of Michigan Hardwoods 


and 


NATIONAL Maple & Birch Flooring. 


If you have not received our prices on Birch flooring, write 
= atonce. They will interest you. All thicknesses and grades. 


zz 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. 

















Geo. D. Emery Company 


Importers and Manutacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


NOS, 1 TO 41 BROADWAY, 











A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


wisconsin HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FENWOOD LUMBER CO., 
WAUSAU, WIS. 








CHARLESTON, 
W. VA. 


D. G. COURTNE 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Poplar and Oak Lumber, R. R. Ties 
Bill Stuff, Tight Cooperage Stock. 
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Little Lumber Co. 


100 Soulard St., ST. LOUIS, ¥9 


Producers of 


RED OAK, COTTONWOOD, 
RED GUM, ASH, HICKOR? 

AND ELM LUMBER. 

Carload shipments direct from our own 

new band saw mill at Blytheville, Ark. 

We carry there about four million (4,000,000) 

feet seasoned lumber at all times, for quick ship- 

ment. Good grades only. 


= We desire the orders of the factories consuming 
hardwoods to those of hardwood dealers and 
jobbers, and will give preference and prompt at- 
tention to their trade. 


fi Correspondence solicited. 
= Delivered prices always given. 


Soft Yellow Cottonwood, Extra Fine Red 
Oak, (plain or quartered) and Red Gum 
for consuming trade, our specialties, 


Address all lefters and telegrams to our general 
Office, Little Lumber Co., 100 Soulard Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





— 


LT i ae 
P, B, LITTLE, E. S. LITTLE, 
President. Sec’y and Treas. 


















SOUTHERN OAK PILING 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 50 FEET 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lor. 6i,, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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_ OAK 
TIMBERS 


4”’x 4’? to 12”’ x 12”’-8’ to 24’ 
SAWN TO ORDER, 


AND prEssep POPLAR 
Oak,Chestnut,Gum 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 















































The only 
Argument 
We offer you 


on the question of prompt service is based 
on the fact that we always have a good 
stock on hand. For instance, right now 
we have a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well 
assorted and selected 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing,Shelving, 


Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 


Prices are yours for the asking. 


SWANN-DAY LUMBER C0., 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 











lumbermen’s convention. S. M. Morris, manager of the 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, was also in Houston. 
The new planing mill of the Lufkin Land & Lumber 
Company is well under way and is expected to be fin- 
ished in the next month. 
G. A. Kelley and J. H. Kurth were with their friends 
at the convention in Houston last week. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


—eeeere—r—rr 
IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., April 13.—The event of the 
week was the monthly meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Sawmill Association last Tuesday. There was a good 
attendance and although but little business was trans- 
acted the interchange of opinions and experiences was 
of much benefit to the members. The ever present 
labor problem took up much time and was thoroughly 
diseussed, the leading features being the necessity of 
concert of action in the matter of pay days, the length 
of a day’s labor, advances in wages ete. The discus- 
sion developed a wide difference of opinion on all these 
points and the trend of the debate was that environ- 
ment so far affected the matter that it would be diffi- 
cult to lay down any castiron rule with reference to 
any of them at this time. 

A resolution was passed unanimously declaring it the 
sense of the association that in the event there be any 
rebate to shippers of lumber in the 2-cent advance in 
freight made by the western railroads in 1903, which 
now seems probable as the case before the supreme 
court has twice been favorably decided by the lower 
courts, such rebate should be the property of the manu- 
facturers instead of the brokers. The argument was 
that the brokers took care of themselves at the time 
and were amply secured, whereas the manufacturers 
had to stand the loss. 

A delegation was named, consisting of Messrs. W. B. 
Stillwell, J. B. Conrad, Col. W. S. West, F. E. Way- 
mer and George Betts, to attend the next meeting of 
the National Manufacturers’ Association, which meets 
in Norfolk on April 29. 

The association adjourned to meet in Tifton on 
May 8. That will be the annual meeting, at which 
officers will be elected for the ensuing year. 

The lumber congestion here is easing up somewhat 
and the chief difficulty now lies in getting the loaded 
ears to the docks. About 700 loaded lumber ears are 
on sidings awaiting dockage. 

The market is looking up. More business is being 
offered and prices are stiffer. The market for dressed 
stuff is especially active. Car material is in steady 
demand and for the next ten days the indications are 
that there will be activity in that staple. Yards are 
also making inquiries to replenish depleted stocks at 
the north. 

The recent storms at sea have driven several vessels 
in damaged condition into this port, among them being 
the schooners Jacksonville, Minnie M. Cobbs, Doyle and 
others. They come for lumber. 

J. R. Page & Co. are the latest candidates for busi- 
ness as brokers. Mr. Page was formerly with Cooney, 
Eckstein & Co. 








SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 17.—A further strengthening 
in the yellow pine market is noted. The volume of in- 
quiries has been decidedly good and some substantial 
contracts have been closed in the last seven days. In 
the sail tonnage market a steady demand continues for 
coastwise trade, but vessels are scarce and at a premium. 
All fixtures so far, however, have been made at old 
rates. The coastwise movement by steamship has been 
good. 

The steamship Ragnarok was cleared for St. Johns 
during the week by John A. Calhoun, with 859,453 feet 
of yellow pine. 

It is rumored, though not officially confirmed, that 
the Union-Pinopolis Saw Mill Company, of Atlanta, 
will soon establish a branch office here. 

President F. L. Turner, of Augusta, of the Delph- 
MeMillen Lumber Company, of this city, was in the 
city a few days ago on business. 

The exports from Savannah since the last report 
were as follows: 

Steamship New Orleans, Baltimore, 172,042 feet. 

Steamship Merrimack, Philadelphia, 98,727 feet. 

Steamship Ragnarok (Norwegian), St. John’s, 859,483 
feet. 

Steamship Augustam, Boston, 154,478 feet. 

Steamship Columbus, New York, 454,692 feet. 

Steamship Chatham, Baltimore, 178,415 feet. 

Steamship Kansas City, New York, 229,558 feet. 

Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston, 98,410 feet. 

Steamship Lerington, Baltimore, 162,314 feet. 

Steamship Macon, New York, 395,021 feet. 

Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia, 146,018 feet. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 16.—Harvey <A. Black, of 
Houston, Tex., a timber expert, who has been employed 
by the Houston Oil Company in connection with its vast 
holdings of timber lands, arrived on a visit here last 
week and remained several days, going from this city 
to New York, whence he will return to Texas as soon as 
his vacation is over. The Houston company, it will be 
remembered, is under a contract with the Kirby Lumber 
Company, which is cutting the timber on the Houston 
company’s tract at a fixed price. Both of the companies 
are now in the hands of receivers and are involved in 
considerable litigation, which will have to be disposed 
of before a reorganization can be effected. 





E. M. Wiley, of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Lumber 
Company, will start April 26 on a tour to California. 
He will leave New York, going first to Colorado, where 
his wife has spent the last five years, and will then con- 
tinue with her and his two children to the Pacific coast, 
devoting about one month to sightseeing. On the return 
trip Mrs. Wiley will be left in Colorado until the fall, 
by which time it is thought she will have been fully re- 
covered from the weakness which at one time threatened 
her life and will be able to return permanently to the 
east. 

The lumbermen on the various committees connected 
with the erection of the Baltimore building at the 
Jamestown Exposition are actively at work arranging 
the details for the reception of visitors when the great 
show opens. The building committee includes Theodore 
Mottu, and William D, Gill and Maurice W. Wiley are 
on the hospitality committee. The lumbermen of Balti- 
more are vitally interested in the move to erect a build- 
ing for the city, and they will contribute largely to the 
means for entertaining visitors at Jamestown. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NoRFOLK, VaA., April 15.—Although the last week has 
been a cloudy and murky one there have been no heavy 
rains and logging operations have not been hindered 
to any extent. The mills in this vicinity have been 
having some difficulty in getting a full supply of logs 
from their timberlands, owing to the ear shortage, but 
the railroads have improved things somewhat of late 
and logs are arriving in fairly good shape. The mills 
have plenty of orders and are running to full capacity 
every day. The market still has an upward tendency, 
although no advances have been reported during the last 
week and the future for the North Carolina piners 
seems bright. 

The executive committee of the North Carolina Pine 
Association held a meeting last Saturday at the offices 
of the association in this city, beginning at 12 m., and 
for the first time during a long period the meeting had 
a full attendance. Those present were: E. C. Fos- 
burgh, president, Norfolk; R. J. Camp, vice president, 
Franklin, Va.; J. A. Brown, vice president, Chadbourn, 
N. C.; G. J. Cherry, vice president, Charleston, S. C.; 
W. B. Roper, treasurer, and John R. Walker, secretary, 
this city. The committee held a two-hour session, dis- 
pensing with all of the routine matters which have 
accumulated since the annual meeting, and outlined the 
details of the exhibit of the association at the James- 
town Exposition. The action of President Fosburgh 
in engaging the services of E. B. Freeman to assemble 
the exhibit was approved. Mr. Freeman was formerly 
the manager of the plant of the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation at Georgetown, 8. C., and has had long 
experience in the North Carolina pine business and is 
entirely capable of the work which has been assigned 
him. The following applications for membership were 
approyed: Congaree Lumber Company, Branchville, 
8. C.; J. H. Blake Lumber Company, Rowesville, 8S. C.; 
Cousar, Kennedy & Company, New Zion, 8. C.; W. J. 
Page, Hemp, N. C. 

A special meeting of the membership of the North 
Carolina Pine Association has been called by George 
W. Roper, chairman of the inspection committee, for 
April 18, to be held at the Monticello hotel, the pur- 
pose of the meeting being to discuss thoroughly the pres- 
ent grading and inspection rules of the association, and 
modifications proposed therein, and any other matters 
which come within the seope of this committee. The 
meeting will be held under the auspices of the inspection 
committee. The committee has invited every member 
to come and make such suggestions as he may have in 
mind and to bring his inspector, in order that the 
inspector may derive the benefit of the discussions 
which will take place as he is really the man who most 
needs the knowledge to be derived therefrom. This 
meeting will no doubt be one of the most interesting 
held by the association, as the practical end of the busi- 
ness will be the only subject gone into. 

The John L. Roper Lumber Company, of this city, 
is sending out to its patrons an invitation to make the 
offices of the company their headquarters when visiting 
the Jamestown Exposition. The invitation is in the 
form of a handsome postcard on which is printed in 
colors an excellent bird’s-eye view of the Jamestown 
Exposition grounds. 

R. S. Cohn, secretary and treasurer of the Roanoke 
Railroad & Lumber Company, of this city, has just 
returned from a short visit to New York City. 

George W. Roper, president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, in order to emphasize the advantage 
of making thin ceiling with one shoulder shorter than 
the other has sent out samples manufactured in this 
manner to a large number of the members of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Roper is an association worker and if 
they were all like him wonders would be accomplished in 
trade conditions. Manufacturing thin ceiling in the 
way mentioned was adopted as a standard by the asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. 

The Pembroke Planing Mill Company, of Pembroke, 
N. C., is erecting a circular saw mill of 20,000 feet a 
day capacity. 

The Eddy Lake Cypress Company, of Eddy Lake, S. 
C., is just completing some extensive improvements in 
its plant. It has erected several new dry kilns, a plan- 
ing mill and put in a band and resaw mill of 65,000 feet 
a day capacity. It has also built about fifteen miles of 
logging road and is building more. When completed the 
road will extend about twenty-five miles. 

A ear containing 50,000 feet of lumber was destroyed 
by fire on the wharf of the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company in Portsmouth last week. The fire started in 
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he night and a disastrous conflagration was narrowly 


averted. 


The record of lumber exports for the last week fol- 


lows: 


Dutch steamer Amsteldyk for Rotterdam and Amster- 
im April 2 with the following lumber aboard: 





35,000 feet oak lumber (Saw)... .ccccccccescccces $2,700 
ee SN, ND o.55 46 on. s5ne sabe bess 060 4basuaw 450 
iy CEE PE ccc 6 5-0-5.605-54 4040000500405 0 NEOs 450 
Oe TS OE a hoo. 080.6600 655906046060 004008 650 
CE 3nd caw bc ckaS wid dankbecsenywesa dae eeees $4,250 


German steamer Arcturus for Rotterdam and Ham- 
urg on April 5 with the following: 





114,000 feet cak Pumiber (ORWE) occ ccccsccccceess $ 2,964 
4,000 feet pine lumber (sawn)............5e008 16,550 
10,000 feet gum lumber (SA@WN)........ceeeeeeee 2,430 

Be GE BED «0.006 85 6cbcepeceerendeeconseeeee 550 
732 NE NE: cas: 6:0 000s es cane 6anesesenest 600 
EE ew bce baad Ke ahnewawaeee cule ine 275 
2. 8 rrr eee Pee ree 2,200 
Be WE BO ob inno 5-5 6544155000 c en eeeees 275 
EN BE 6c gtd hGa chee dks ehihse een newece 275 
CP ee TT LE OT Tee Se ee ee Te Te ye Te TT $26, 119 








British steamer Allegheny for London April 11 with 
the following: 





143,000 feet pine lumber (sawm)..........-eeee0. $ 7,751 
321,000 feet hardwood lumber (sawn)............. 26,72 
ee GN WON” 65.5 6:0005004050541600460408008000 8,250 
ebtteessedeaesd¢bbOdA OURS hedhEO ED $42,721 
oe GS rr rere ee 73,090 


The following water craft have been chartered to 
carry lumber during the last week: 


Schooner Nellie, Ragged Point (Potomac river) to Nof- 
folk, 150,000 feet ; $2 a thousand. 

Schooner Nellie, Norfolk to Baltimore, same; $1.50 a 
thousand. 

Schooner Beulah Land, Norfolk to Washington, D. C., 
180,000 feet ; $1.65 a thousand. 

Schooner George C. Travis, Claremont, Va., to Exposition 
grounds, 150,000 feet at $1. 50 a thousand. 

Schooner Hattie E. Giles, Windsor Shades (Chichihominy 
river) to Baltimore, 150 ,000 feet; $2 a thousand. 

Schooner John McGinnis, Norfolk to Baltimore, 150,000 
feet at $1.50 a thousand. 

Schooner Cherubin, Rappahannock river to Norfolk, 120,- 
000 feet. 

Barge Robert E. Greer, Bayside, N. C., to Philadelphia, 
450,000 feet; $3 a thousand. 

Barge 2£. A, Souder, Elizabeth City to Philadelphia, 300,- 
000 feet; $3 a thousand. 


CONDITIONS IN THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 
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Stocks in London—Outlook for American Exporters—Hardwood Measurement. 





CONDITIONS IN LONDON. 

(From our own correspondent.) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, April 5.—Although the general 
rade of this country shows undoubted signs of improve- 


ment this appears to be confined to the large manu- 


facturing districts of the north of England, and whereas 
creased demand is reported in such industries as the 


iron and coal trades the building trade, upon which tim- 
her merchants chiefly rely, remains inactive. This state 


f things is naturally making importers very cautious 
n their f. o. b. purchases, and with a small demand 


und prices ruling high there is no encouragement to buy 
excepting for immediate needs. A slump has at last 


taken place in the price of sawn pitch pine which comes 
s a welcome relief to all concerned, but as regards 
\merican hardwoods difficulty is still experienced in 
getting hold of goods in sufficient quantity to meet 
equirements of buyers. 

The London Wood Stock. 


The stock in the London docks now stands as fol- 


1907, pieces. 1906, pieces, 





380 er a ee 1,381,199 833,769 
ES eS er 2’970. 619 1,731,800 
ROUGR DOGPES occ ce vewkecs2.cccse Bee 2,988,005 
PEN Sib whienn b+ bose aeekhee 5,870,516 5,567,359 
EID 6b dns dew ess eeened eaeae 608,506 681,866 
A eee ee een earn eo _ 876,697 594,684 
PICK GES BIBS 0 sie 00sescssnek 44, 360 19,127 

Re ee ee re 15,345,225 12,416,610 


The present dock stock shows an increase of nearly 
25 percent on the figures at the corresponding date of 
last year, which in view of the very moderate character 

the import is not at all satisfactory from an im- 
porter’s point of view. This general slackness in the 
emand from the building trade must be attributed to 

large extent to high price of money, which checks 
speculation, the deliveries for the first three months of 
1907 showing a drop of 900 standards on those of 1906. 
('nder these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that importers are very chary in making contracts for 
the supply of new season’s goods. 
Pitch Pine Position. 

Sellers finally have got what they have been expect- 

g for so long, namely, a drop in prices, and they are 
ertainly worthy of commendation for their persistency 

: holding out where possible against the high prices 

hich have ruled for the last eighteen months. The 

ason for this drop in values has been the falling away 

’ the market in both the United States and the River 
late, so that sellers have had to look to the United 
‘ingdom and continental markets in order to force off 
their goods, and the anxiety recently shown to do busi- 

ss has knocked prices down considerably and the 
figure obtainable today c. i. f. for 30-foot average wood 
is not more than $18 a load. Values of hewn timber are 

ry firm and the ruling price is about $22 for 100-foot 
verage. In sympathy probably with sawn timber, lum- 

r is not quite so firm, although 11-inch and up, as well 

s floorings, maintain their old values of $100 and $90 
respectively. A slight rise in freights has taken place 

iring March, rates from the Gulf ports to the United 
ingdom now standing at about $22, but the tonnage 

ken up recently has not been great. 


American Hardwoods. 


There is not much change in the market for these 
ods. The demand is not good, as the high prices 
hich have been ruling for some time have told their 
tale on the consumption and some dealers have had to 
ve up business because of general slackness. There 

a moderate demand for walnut lumber, the ruling 
gures for inch boards being: First, quality, $100 to 
$120 a thousand feet; medium, $65 to $75, and culls, 
$45 to $50. The demand for quartered oak may be 
scribed as steady, although there is not much busi- 
ness. Prime inch boards are selling at $80 to $85 ec. i. 
f., medium at $55 to $65 and culls at $40. Plain oak 
planks are in good demand but are very difficult to 
btain, Three to 4-inch wood is worth about $45 a 
housand feet, and prime wagon oak planks at $60 to 
‘65. The business doing in boards is restricted by 
S ne ag high ideas of value; ruling rates are $60 for 
rime inch wood to $30 for culls of the same dimensions. 





Whitewood (poplar) maintains the very strong position 
it has held for some months. Further supplies are still 
badly wanted and would realize the following prices: 
Prime inch boards (planed to % inch), $60; medium, 
$42.50, and culls, $30; while kiln dried saps are worth 
$47.50 to $50, with other sizes in proportion. There is 
a steady demand for satin walnut (gum) lumber at 
$40 to $42.50 for first quality inch boards with medium 
of same dimensions at $30 to $32.50 


The Mahogany Market. 


Prices have shown a further advance this month and 
as ‘supplies have again been very limited it is confi- 
dently expected that there will be another rise shortly. 
The arrivals during March are just over 1,000 logs, of 
which 750 consist of Cuba, the balance being African 
wood. This is almost, if not quite, a record for this 
market. A considerable business has been done at 
auction, chiefly in Honduras, of which nearly 700,000 
feet has been placed at an average figure of just over 
11 cents a superficial foot. The rest of the business done 
has been chiefly in African, but two small and unat- 
tractive parcels of Cuba were also cleared, averaging 
9 cents a foot. The first hand stock at this time is 
under 2,000 logs, which is very low for London, and the 
outlook for further shipment of every variety, especially 
Honduras, Cuba and Tobasco, is unusually good. 


The American Door Trade. 


In December an article appeared in the LUMBERMAN 
giving current prices of American and Canadian doors 
in this country, with some particulars as to future pros- 
pects. The position has changed for the worse as far 
as the American market is concerned, as the Swedish 
door, which largely monopolizes the trade here, can now 
be bought at almost 50 percent off list prices, which 
from the point of view of cheapness makes it easily 
first. Until there is a big reduction in agents’ quota- 
tions the prospects of doing business here must be re- 
garded as extremely limited. 


American Hardwood Measurement. 

Considerable interest is evinced in the criticisms which 
G. M. Spiegle, of Philadelphia, has seen fit to make on 
the manner in which American hardwoods are measured 
in this country. Mr. Spiegle especially criticises the 
methods in vogue in Liverpool where, he alleges, bribery 
is in vogue and heavy drinking the rule rather than the 
exception. Mr. Spiegle’s tirade is doubtless the result 
of having to make allowances on some of his shipments, 
and in that particular respect shippers to London have 
labored under the same grievance. There is no doubt 
but that the methods of measuring in both London and 
Liverpool—but more particularly the northern port— 
press unfairly upon the shipper. The reason for this 
is that at Liverpool anything between 7 and 714 inches 
in thickness is reckoned as 7 inches and anything be- 
tween 7 and 614 inches as 614 inches, so that on a large 
shipment a considerable shrinkage is shown. The matter 
undoubtedly is one that the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association should discuss with the Timber Trade Fed- 
eration and arrive at a settlement satisfactory to all 
sides. In view of the fact that it is not the trade here 
who are complaining it seems hardly reasonable to 
expect them to take the initiative in the matter. On 
the other hand importers here would consider any reform 
of present conditions which press hardly upon shippers. 


Miscellaneous Items. 


One of the chief features of business during the last 
few months has.been the gradual rise in the price of 
raw metals. Sooner or later this must affect the wood- 
working machinery business and Ransome & Co., the 
well known Newark firm, now announce an advance on 
all list prices. This should help American saw mill 
firms who cultivate British trade. 

Tagart Beaton & Co., of this city, have been ap- 
pointed sole agents for the United Kingdom and 
eontinent for the Holmes & Herrick Lumber Company, 
of Gulfport, which is largely interested in the pitch 
pine trade. Another American concern that is cultivat- 
ing the export trade is the Chicago Coal & Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, which has appointed Page, Bull & 
Co., Limited, as its representatives on this side. 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 16.—The demand for all kinds 
of hardwoods during the last week was better and is 
increasing all the time. Pleasant weather will greatly 
increase the call for lumber. Although lumber receipts 
have been better during the last week, stocks are still 
badly broken. In spite of the firmness of prices, orders 
are being placed freely and buyers are not hesitating 
to pay the prices asked. It is either pay what is asked 
or go without. Trade conditions are showing a great 
improvement. 

teceipts of lumber by rail during the first fifteen days 
of this month were 7,440 cars, as against 5,817 cars 
during the first fifteen days of April last year. Receipts 
by river were 69,000 feet. They were 35,000 feet dur- 
ing the same period last year. Shipments by rail dur- 
ing the first fifteen days of this April were 5,195 cars, 
against 3,708 cars during the same period last year. 
There were 53,000 feet shipped by river, as against 
42,000 feet during that period last year. This shows an 
increase in rail receipts of 1,623 cars during the first 
fifteen days of April this year and an increase in river 
receipts of 34,000 feet in comparison with last year; 
an increase of 1,487 cars in shipments by rail in com- 
parison with last year, and an increase of 11,000 feet 
in shipments by river. 

George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says the first fifteen days this 
month have been big. Shipments are coming in well, 
but not as well to this office as to the offices at Memphis 
and New Orleans. Mr. O’Leary, who was formerly at 
the St. Louis office but who is now the manager of the 
office at Memphis, is doing a good business. 

The R. F. Krebs Lumber Company reports good busi- 
ness. Mr. Krebs has been in business for himself only 
a short time, but has large acquaintance among hard- 
wood lumber people and is getting good returns. 

Thomas W. Frey, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, returned a few days ago from a 
trip through the south. He reports improving con- 
ditions. 

The special committee appointed by the Lumbermén’s 
Exchange to take action on the railroad rate advance 
met last Friday and made a report to the exchange. 
The report was not made public, but it is understood 
that Theodore Plummer, chairman of the committee, 
asked for more time. The committee has been consider- 
ing the advance in cypress and hardwood freight rates 
by the southwestern railroad lines. 

A. R. Stevens, of Stevens & Lyon, Decatur, Ill., came 
in Tuesday and will be here all the balance of the week. 
The object of his visit is to call on the trade. He re- 
ports lumber conditions good at Decatur. Cold weather 
has caused delays in the moving of stocks and has made 
spring trade slow in opening. The car shortage has 
caused considerable inconvenience to the retailers. Pros- 
pects are exceedingly bright, however, and a fine business 
is expected. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, reports the 
hardwood lumber trade as good. 

The Steele & Hibbard Lumber Company, according to 
the secretary, L. M. Borgess, is having an excellent 
trade and is able to furnish pretty nearly every item 
in the hardwood line, because of the nearly complete 
stock on hand. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports the demand 
for cypress as being excellent. With the big stock 
either on hand or in transit prompt shipments can be 
made. This gives the Lothman Cypress Company a big 
advantage over competitors. E. W. Blumer, general 
sales agent of the Lothman company, is down at some 
of the southern mills of the company this week. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 15.—Announcement is made 
that the branch line of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad Company from Sardis, Miss., to Charleston, 
Miss., is nearing completion and will soon be ready for 
service. The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company is building 
one of the largest hardwood lumber plants in the south 
at Charleston and this road will furnish the necessary 
transportation facilities. The company owns large tim- 
ber holdings in that section and the mill will develop 
these as rapidly as possible. Good progress on the mill 
is reported but it will be some time yet before the plant 
will be ready for operation. 

The Anderson-Tully Company, which has been engaged 
for some time in erecting a box factory adjoining its 
present one in North Memphis, and an exact duplicate 
thereof, announces its completion. The plant is now 
being operated on a small scale and in the near future 
will be engaged at full capacity. 

Weather conditions during the last week have shown 
only moderate change. There has been some rain but 
not sufficient to interfere with either milling or logging 
operations, both of which are making fairly satisfactory 
progress. Local mills are now better supplied with 
timber than for some time and the outlook is regarded 
as rather more encouraging for production, which is 
even larger now than a fortnight ago. 

The car situation shows some further improvement. 
There are more cars available, these are being furnished 
more promptly and they are also being moved out with 
greater dispatch after being loaded. This is the char- 
acter of reports received from manufacturers and whole- 
sale handlers of hardwood lumber and the woodworking 
industries of Memphis also say there is decided better- 
ment. Conditions from a traffic standpoint, however, 
are not yet normal and the river and rail committee of 








the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis is not relinquishing 
the handling of the problems which confront lumber 
shippers, as shown by the important conference scheduled 
for April 22 between that committee and high officials 
of most of the roads entering this city. 

The Gould Southwestern Railway Company has been 
granted a charter under the laws of Arkansas for the 
purpose of building a railroad from Parma, a station 
on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, to South 
Bend, in Lincoln county. The capital stock is $51,000. 
The road will be twenty-five miles long and will prove 
a valuable feeder to the Iron Mountain and at the 
same time afford facilities for the development of con- 
siderable timber resources in Lincoln county. T. S. 
Esterbrook, H. B. Abdill and others are incorporators. 

Box manufacturers in this city are having more or- 
ders than they can fill promptly, as shown by the fact 
that one of the largest concerns here is refusing to make 
further bookings under sixty to ninety days. The 
demand for egg cases is unprecedentedly large, while the 
packers, cereal manufacturers and other large interests 
are in the market on a big scale for their requirements 
for the season. There is a scarcity of lowgrade cotton- 
wood and gum used in the manufacture of boxes and 
for this reason the market shows more strength than at 
any time this season. The box manufacturers are buyers 
instead of sellers of the lower grades of these woods 
and the supply available is only moderate. Gum is 
being used on an increasing scale, many boxes being 
made entirely of this wood and the ends and bottoms 
in other cases where cottonwood is partially used. 

Building operations continue on a very large scale 
and permits issued so far show material increase over 
the corresponding period last year for April. The 
favorable weather and climatic conditions are largely 
responsible for the gain shown. 

The Memphis Railroad Terminal Company has per- 
fected organization by the election of the following 
officials: John H. Watkins, vice president of the Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Company, president; J. L. Lan- 
easter, of the Union Railway Company, Memphis, vice 
president; O. F. Ghrist, secretary; E. H. Hamilton, 
treasurer of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway 
Company, treasurer, and Albert W. Biggs, of Memphis, 
attorney. The company was recently granted a charter 
with a nominal capitalization of $100,000. Two-thirds 
of the land has been acquired and condemnation pro- 
ceedings will be undertaken to secure the remainder. 
Thus it is beginning to look as if the new union depot 
is an assured fact. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 16.—The lumber market has 
held steady during the last week, few changes being 
noted in the lists. Pine was the only article to advance. 
No lowering of prices took place. A great scarcity of 
poplar is still reported, although stocks are somewhat 
improved in dry yards. Occasionally almost unheard of 
prices are being paid for this grade, but no effect has 
been noticed on the general market as a result. The top 
prices apply only to special dimensions. 

There has been an increase in the supply of ash and 
chestnut. There are, however, so many old orders on 
the books of the dealers that an early reduction in prices 
is not expected. 

More activity has been noted in quartered oak during 
the week than in anything else in the lumber line. This 
is chiefly due to the fact that the quantity is so much 
greater than for some time. No change, however, has 
been made in the prices quoted for this grade. All the 
yards that handle the product of the country mills report 
a considerable improvement in the stock of quartered 
oak. Some of the finest oak ever seen or shipped from 
Tennessee passed through here last week en route to the 
manufacturing concerns of the north. Most of it was 
for filling former orders. The local yards have received 
a good demand also, but the supply has not surpassed 
this demand, which continues exceedingly active. Many 
lumbermen believe that the flurry in the market is about 
over for the year and that normal conditions will soon 
prevail. 

An advance of about 50 cents on pine was made be- 
cause of the non-arrival of several large shipments from 
Georgia and Alabama mills, but this is only temporary. 
There will probably be a return to the former prices 
this week when the supply is improved. 

The planing mills, which had a somewhat dull winter, 
are hard at work and the spring business is in full blast, 
having started avout a month sooner than usual this 
season. Some of the contractors look at the gloomy sid« 
of the situation and contend that there is less building 
this year than last, but the woodworking mills do not 
admit this, taking the opposite view. 

J. H. Baird, receiver of the John M. Smith Lumber 
Company, located in West Nashville, has about cleared 
up the affairs of that concern. He has disposed of all 
the stock excepting a few remnants and has practically 
closed the business of the concern. 

President W. D. Davidson and Secretary and Treas- 
urer W. F. Greene, of the Davidson-Benedict Lumber 
Company, are visiting the Blue Ridge mills this week. 
Mr. Greene last week visited the company’s mills at 
Monterey. He reports orders coming in ahead of 
capacity and all the mills running to full capacity. Car 
shortage is felt to a considerable extent. 

President McElvain, of the Southern Box & Lumber 
Company, says he is enjoying a most prosperous season. 
Orders are considerably in excess of ability to fill, but 
he is doing the best he can to keep up. 

Work is progressing nicely on the new railroad under 
construction by the new Sykes Lumber Company, of 
this city, in Polk county. This is the concern headed 
by J. B. Ransom and W. F. Greene. The company’s 
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timber holdings comprise 30,000 acres of magnificent 
timber and cutting will begin in a few months. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrRisTOL, TENN., April 19.—H. M. Hoskins, of the 
H. M. Hoskins Lumber Company, is at Wyndale prepar- 
ing to install several circular mills on his company’s 
timber tracts at that place. 

Irving Whaley, of the Tug River Lumber Company, 
is in Bluefield and other parts of West Virginia on im- 
portant business. 

J. H. Bryan, of the Bryan Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a trip of inspection to his company’s mills 
in South and North Carolina. He reports excellent con- 
ditions at the mills. 

G. C. Lowe, representing E. E. Lowe Company, In- 
corporated, of Atlanta, was in this city several days last 
week. Mr. Lowe was selling yellow pine and yellow pine 
products and found a ready market for considerable 
stock. 

E. L. Edwards, of Dayton, Ohio, a well known hard- 
wood manufacturer, was in this section last week looking 
after business interests. 

H. W. Neily, representing George H. Mell, of Kane, 
Pa., spent last week in this city and left for Johnson 
county to take up a large block of lumber. 

J. Isreal, representing the Great Eastern Timber Com- 
pany, Limited, of London, England, spent last week in 
the city among local lumbermen. Mr. Isreal looked over 
the local field thoroughly and was much pleased with the 
conditions. He will remain here about two weeks longer. 

Local lumbermen report that the car supply is falling 
off rapidly and the shortage is worse than it has been 
for several weeks. 

J. H. Balthis, representing White, Frost & White, of 
Philadelphia, spent last week in the city circulating 
among the lumbermen and looking over the market. 

J. A. and W. R. Stone, of this city, report that the 
Allen Lumber Company, the new concern which they re- 
cently organized in conjunction with Hugh Allen, at 
Middlesboro, Ky., is starting off nicely. 

The mills of the Kingsport Lumber Company at Ca- 
retta, McDowell county, West Virginia, are in operation 
and the company reports a large amount of lumber on 
its yards at that place. A band and a circular mill are 
in operation. 

Fred K. Paxton, of the Paxton-Lewis Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Meadow View, Va., to superintend the 
installing of mills on the company’s timber property at 
that place. 

The Linville River Lumber Company has about com- 
pleted its line of railroad from Pineola, N. C., into its 
timber tract and will soon begin cutting. The band mill 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, near Saginaw has been leased by the new com- 
pany which is headed by John T. Nagle and others. 

Lumbermen in western North Carolina along the line 
of the Tennessee & North Carolina railway report heavy 
damage from floods in the Pigeon river and other 
streams, 
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KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SerRGENT, Ky., April 16.—The ear shortage is grow- 
ing as eritical as it has been during the entire history 
of the lumber business in this section. During the 
early part of the season the situation was considerably 
improved and lumbermen hoped for relief during the 
whole year. However, all mills are running full time— 
getting what cars they can—in the hope that the situa- 
tion will shortly be remedied. 

The weather for the last week has been very un- 
favorable to the lumber industry. There has been rain 
and snow in abundance. In the Cumberland mountains 
three inches of snow now lies on the ground. 

J. C. and E. T. Justice are starting lumber opera- 
tions at Chester, Ky., in lower Perry county, where 
they have constructed four miles of narrow gage road 
out from the Kentucky river over which to transport 
their product. They will deal extensively in lumber, 
telephone and telegraph poles, ties ete. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company is making 
extensions in its plants in the heart of Big Black moun- 
tains, Lee county, Virginia. 

Several mills along Poor fork were compelled to close 
down indefinitely this week owing to the prevalence of 
cerebro spinal meningitis, or ‘‘spotted fever’’—com- 
monly ealled ‘‘ black death.’’ 

George Hogg, Roxana, Ky., has begun cutting the 
poplar and oak from a 1,000-acre tract on Bull creek, 
southern Letcher county. 

Henry M. Craft, formerly of this place, now having 
lumber interests near Labam, Wash., left for Wash- 
ington Tuesday after several weeks with his father. 

The Meade Lumber Company, Virginia City, Va., is 
completing the installation of its band mill near that 
place. It will employ a large force of men. 

It is understood here that the Southern Timber Land 
& Mineral Company, of Nashville, Tenn., headed by 
Former Governor Benton MeMillin, of Tennessee, wil! 
begin early developments of their 52,000 acres of tim- 
ber properties in Perry, Letcher and Breathitt counties 
bought in February. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 16.—Prevailing cool weather the 
last two weeks seems to have temporarily taken the snap 
out of the yellow pine market and wholesalers are com- 
plaining some that the demand from the yard trade is 
not as brisk as it should be, considering the general 
outlook for building operations. It may be due in part 
to the yards having bought freely a little earlier and 
being well provided for. However, the general opinion 
is that a week or two of warm weather will liven things 


considerably, and the trade is waiting patiently for good 
weather. 

The hardwood market continues in good shape with 
the demand strong and all the hardwood people putting 
forth their best efforts to supply it. The strongest call 
is for poplar and this wood also has first call in point 
of comparative price. There is call enough for all the 
other hardwoods, however, and while manufacturers at 
times do not seem able to realize fully the prices they 
think they should get the trade is in reality flourishing 
and everybody seems to be pretty well satisfied. More 
people want to buy lumber than are offering it for sale, 
but offerings are a little more plentiful than they were, 
as a result of more active operations in the woods. 

A decided scarcity of shingles yet exists in both red 
cedar and in cypress and the termination of the strin- 
gency is a matter of uncertainty. 

Wehmhoff & Ballard say of the yellow pine trade that 
while the yard trade proper may not be calling for stock 
as urgently as it might they have had their hands full 
lately, because in addition to regular yard stock they 
have booked a large number of orders for whisky ware- 
house material. 

Edward L. Davis says the hardwood trade is in good 
shape and his concern is busy making and shipping out 
lumber and looking for fresh timber to keep up their 
log supply. 

H. J. Gates, of the Hub McLean Lumber Company, 
who has been here looking after the shipping of some 
of their stock, returned north this week expecting to stop 
awhile at the main office in Buffalo and then go on to 
his old home in Vermont for a short visit. 

The Southern Planing Mill Company has a job to feel 
proud of in the finish of the new Stewart Dry Goods 
Company’s store, which was just opened to the public 
Monday. One especially attractive feature about this 
millwork is in the big mahogany panels visible through 
the show windows on the Fourth avenue side. The 
mahogany veneer was furnished by the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Company and the millwork was done by the South- 
ern Planing Mill. 

Uncle George Fulton, of Anchorage, says the call for 
cypress shingles is at present beyond his capacity to 
supply and his mills are now sold ahead considerably. 

A. B. Hammond, of Frankfort, Ky., was among the 
visitors here this week. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., April 15.—Business is showing a 
marked activity. Mills are all running with ready 
demand for output, at good prices. 

A recent run in the Big Sandy brought out a big 
run of timber, mostly oak and poplar, the latter going 
to the W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company. Last win- 
ter was an unprecedented winter for the transporta- 
tion of logs by water out of this valley, and it seems 
almost ineredible that there are still many logs in 
the mountains after so many thousands have been 
brought to market. 

Guyan river has also been on a tear, several thou- 
sand loose logs and from eight to ten large rafts com- 
ing out. The rush of timber knocked down twelve of 
the piling that had just been driven by the Bracket 
3ridge Company, at Guyandotte, causing a serious de- 
lay to the company. 

H. C. Everett, of Huntington, sent out a fine fleet 
of timber recently for the Friedman Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Richmond, Ohio. 

Morris Lee has removed his family from this city 
to Doran, W. Va., where he has taken charge of the 
extensive interests of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The Page Lumber Company, of South Bend, Ind., 
which has built up an extensive business here, has 
moved its offices and big yards to Ashland. Rollo G. 
Page, prime mover in the big enterprise, with his 
wife and family, and C. E. Wilson, of the traffic de- 
partment, will come to this city to reside. The com- 
pany has very extensive lumber interests in Ken- 
tuecky and West Virginia and, in fact, has been oper- 
ating yards and offices here for about a year. In 
order to handle its business with greater dispatch and 
to the best advantage it was found necessary to locate 
near its large timber lands. 

The extensive lumbering operation of the Messrs. 
Flynn on Ganley river in West Virginia, which has 
been under way for the last year or so, took on new 
impetus recently, when the new big mill, with a ca- 
pacity of 60,000 feet of lumber a day, was started. 
The Flynn company is now operating the branch line 
of railroad extending up Elk and Ganley eight miles 
from Belva, W. Va. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 
BurFraLo, N. Y., April 16.—President Sykes, of the 
Emporium Lumber Company, has gone to Atlantic City 
for a short vacation for the benefit of his health. The 
mill trade is good. 

A. Miller is getting a good supply of oak from the 
south, but complains of cars in that direction. Even 
shipments to Boston, which ought to be made in six 
days, are sometimes six weeks on the way. 

G. Elias & Bro. are among the few dealers who are 
able to report a good supply of shingles, especially red 
cedars. Everything opens up in a way that promises 
a good season in all lumber departments. 

Angus McLean is still slowly improving in health, 
but does not expect to get out much for a long time. 
The office has been crowding on steam so hard right 
along that it makes a difference when one member drops 
out. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company has about 
1,500,000 feet of lake hardwood lumber mostly birch, 


NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 











The Lumberman’s 


Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold ee on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. —m ~ pa aes $5 a volume, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid.......$5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 
PORE ccscccvccrececs seseeeeseessceseees + S150 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in'a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...${.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
BOREROE 20sec cccccccccccclllncceeeesee 3.50 
BR GRIER sc c.0:0:00000020008 eseeseeeeee ee 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 


CHOU 2 00.0000 0:0000000000000000000000000 ERE 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 


published. Price, postpaid....... coves  QBOO 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 


in leather, $3; in cloth..........e.- «+++ $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and snecial ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 


six copies, $4; twelve copies.........++++. $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from ™% inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $60 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
3%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 


postpaid ..ccccccccccccce eoosevescosceed” $3.00 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of 


these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 


318 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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BELTIN 


TRADE MARK 
SCHIEREN MAKES TWO KINDS OF 


““DUXBAK” BELTING— 


““Duxbak Waterproof” 


AND 


““Duxbak Steamproof” 


Schieren’s ‘‘Duxbak Waterproof’ Belting is 
thoroughly amphibious, lasts as well in water as 
out of it, and that’s a whole lot longer than any 
ordinary belts you buy. 

Schieren’s *Duxbak Steamproof” will stand a 
thorough boiling without shrinking or injuring it 
in the least. 

Send for a belt of either, give it the test we guar- 
antee it tostand. You have the privilege of send- 
ing it back if it fails—it never has failed yct and 
we don’t expect it to. 


Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 
New York: 43 Ferry Street. Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoin St. Hamburg: Germany, 
Philadelphia, 226 No. Third St. Auf dem Sande 1, 





PACIFIC COAST. “2B, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1419 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr, 





Oregon Pine (ougies rir) 
Redwood Lumber 


And Other Pacific Coast Woods. 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC CARGOES 
AND RAIL SHIPMENTS 


CHARLES R, McCORMICK @ CO. 


Cable Address ‘ Charmick.” 
q 509 Market St,, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


FACTORY ®. cecer, 


LUMBER 2° Western Pine. 


Place orders now for spring and summer delivery. 


Western Pine & Fir Co. 
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that is expected to be brought down before the end of 
April and docks are getting in readiness for it. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

WHEELING, W. Va., April 15.—R. M. Smith, one of 
the members of the Smith-St. John Lumber Company, 
recently organized, and which has taken over one of 
the largest tracts of virgin territory in the country, 
located at Misner, La., has left Parkersburg for the 
timber land. Mr. Smith goes to make the necessary 
arrangements for erecting a home for himself and for 
fifty houses that will be occupied by his employees. 
Misner is a small place of about 150 inhabitants on a 
branch of the Iron Mountain railroad in the northern 
part of the state. Another railroad has been surveyed 
through the property owned by Mr. Smith and will be 
constructed before long. The plant of the company will 
be located at Misner and will be one of the largest in 
the south. 

Notwithstanding that thousands of feet of timber are 
shipped from the hills of West Virginia every day the 
state is one of the best timber producers in the country. 
M. J. O’Brien, a Parkersburg timberman, states that 
the business is exceptionally good. Mr. O’Brien said 
that over a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of lum- 
ber had been rafted down the Little Kanawha river 
since the first of the year and indications are that there 
will be that much more before the middle of summer. 

Lumber in the rough commands a much higher price 
than it did a few years ago. Oak is the chief product 
of West Virginia and its selling price is enormous. 
The supply of poplar, walnut and white pine has 
steadily decreased. The lumber coming down the Little 
Kanawha river is brought from fields as far as 100 
miles away and some of it goes to factories all over the 
country. Mammoth timber deals are being reported 
daily in this state and there is little danger of the 
supply running short for many years to come. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 17.—Several double houses 
are being built by the Southern Lumber Company in 
this city for investment purposes. Considerable capital 
will be invested in this manner, as there is a scarcity 
of rental properties in the city. 

Railroads have already taken up the question of a 
more just distribution of freight cars since the ship- 
pers’ law has gone into effect. Word has been received 
here that a chief car distributor has been selected by the 
Pennsylvania railroad and that he will have a large 
corps of clerks under him. Other roads operating in this 
state are expected to follow the example shortly. 

Although there seems to be an easing of the situation 
at other points, shippers of this city and state are still 
complaining of car shortage. Railroad officials claim 
they are not at fault; they say they have bought all the 
ears the workmen could turn out for months and have 
kept their repair shops running day and night. The 
tonnage moved for this time of year is unquestionably 
the heaviest in the history of the roads centering here. 
Lumber shipments are coming in slowly and there will 
be a lumber shortage before the season has far ad- 
vanced, it is believed, as lumber received during the dull 
months is being contracted for quickly. In March the 
various railroads handled 31,384 cars, of which 6,712 
were empties. This represented about 300 less cars than 
were handled in March, 1906, and also about 400 less 
empty cars than were handled at that time. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 16.—Cold weather the last 
week has made the work around lumber yards very un- 
comfortable, rain and snow storms prevailing almost 
every day. Business in hardwoods has been increasing 
steadily and there has been much activity in the market. 
The movement of cars by the railroads is becoming more 
animated and the car service is becoming somewhat re- 
lieved. 

A better volume of poplar is being received than for 
some months, but not sufficient to meet the demands of 
the trade. A large portion, however, of the lumber sold 
at Cincinnati is forwarded directly from the mills to the 
buyers and does not come through the Cincinnati yards. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett, whose mills were de- 
stroyed by fire two weeks ago, are again doing business 
at the old stand at the west end of the Eighth street 
viaduct. 

There is a strong inquiry for ‘‘rotary cut’’ drawer 
bottoms, and the supply is not equal to the demand, 
manufacturers having to wait from sixty to ninety days 
and, in some cases, six months before being able to 
receive the goods after the order has been placed. 
Panels are also very slow in being delivered, even old 
customers complaining of long waits. One large manu- 
facturer of furniture carried his force of hands in idle- 
ness for several days a few weeks ago, awaiting a 
shipment of panels for which the order had been placed 
three months previously. 

The E. M. Schantz Lumber Company is adding an- 
other of its own patented dimension saws to its mill 
at North Fairmount. The new dry kilns are completed 
and in operation. 

J. Israel, of London, England, a well known lumber 
buyer for the foreign market, is sojourning in this city 
and will remain for some time, making his headquarters 
here while in this country. 

Henry Dornette, of the J. Dornette & Bro. Company, 
large manufacturer of desks, is again at the office after 
a severe sick spell. Mr. Henry Dornette is well known 
to lumbermen as the buyer of lumber for the com- 
pany, and is a recognized expert on hardwoods. 


W. W. Reilley, of the well known lumber firm of 
W. W. Reilley & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., was in Cincinnati 
the last week on a business mission. 

Frank Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, was in Cincinnati this week looking 
after the affairs of the association. 

Surveyor General I. B. Southgate, of the National 
Hardwood association, dropped in and poured oil on 
the troubled waters of a lumber transaction. 

O. P. Hurd, of O. P. Hurd, jr., & Co., Cairo, Ill., was 
among the business visitors of the week. 


+ a ee 


UNITED CEMENT MACHINERY MANUFACTUR- 
ERS AID PROGRESS OF INDUSTRY. 


Among the newer industries of the country none has 
had a more remarkable growth than the cement block 
business and its unusual progress has given rise to the 
promotion of a great number of manufactories of ce- 
ment block machines. Many types of machines have 
been turned out and a variety of results has ensued but 
it may truly be said that the number of manufacturers 
of machinery of this character who are in position to 
live up to their promises is comparatively small. Al- 
most every block machine manufacturer has a patent on 
some feature of his machine, although it is claimed that 
most of the concerns in this line of business have copied 
their plans from the first machine, which was patented 
by S. H. Palmer. In cases where satisfactory patent 
rights have been secured few companies have been able 
to manufacture their own machines on account of lim- 
ited capital as well as limited demand. Of the great 
number of machines advertised many are built under 
contract by some concern which has no interest in the 
development of the machine and frequently a customer 
ordering one of these machines is compelled to wait 
until it has been built on his order. 

Realizing the difficulties encountered in the way of 
competition of this kind three of the largest block 
machine companies in existence joined by about thirty 
smaller concerns controlling patents on improvements 
on cement block machinery, concrete mixers, molds and 
tools united in the organization of a company which 
has located its main office at Columbus, Ohio, and is 
known as the United Cement Machinery Manufacturing 
Company. By consolidating these various interests this 
company is able to manufacture a better class of ma- 
chinery at a lower cost without infringing on patents 
held by others. The three manufacturers of the ma- 
chines which merged in this new organization were the 
H. S. Palmer Company, of Washington, D. C.; the 
Winget Concrete Machine Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
and the Cement Machinery Manufacturing Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, and each of these concerns sold to the 
new company its patents, patterns and good will, giving 
the United concern the ownership of the most important 
basic patents in the business. 

By consolidating the company is free from patent 
litigation and has the right to manufacture all classes of 
cement molding and mixing machinery. It is building 
the highest possible grade of machines and by operating 
a complete architectural department is able to furnish 
any design the architect may call for. It owns and 
operates its own pattern shop, foundry and machine shop 
and has been able to keep them running to their 
capacity, thus getting out its machinery at low cost. 

The company’s factory and foundry are located at 
Plain City, Ohio, a suburb of Columbus, and constitute 
the largest plant of the kind in existence. The shops 
are built entirely of hollow concrete blocks and are 
equipped with the most complete and up to date machin- 
ery and tools for manufacturing molding and mixing 
machinery. The product of this plant includes block 
machines of every type, both face down and side face, 
continuous and batch mixers, special molds, ornamental 
molds and tools. Roofing tile machines, brick machines 
and cast pallets for all mixing machines are also turned 
out at this factory as well as a weather proofing and a 
coloring for cement blocks and bricks. 

The concern carries a large stock of all standard ma- 
chines ready for delivery, including not only those of its 
own manufacture but all other well known makes. The 
standard machines made by the United company are 
named the ‘‘Palmer’’ ‘‘ Winget,’’ ‘‘Chicago’’ and 
‘*United’’ and the standard mixers are the ‘‘ Positive’’ 
and the ‘‘United.’’ Demonstrating plants are operated 
at the following places: 52-54 West Maple street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Fourth and Washington streets, Burlington, 
Iowa; 1450 Girard street, Washington, D. C.; 420-424 
West Twenty-third street, New York; 100 First Na- 
tional Bank building, Waterloo, Iowa; 1201 West Sev- 
enth street, Los Angeles, Cal., and at Pasadena, Cal. 
These plants are in operation every day in the year and 
the company offers to allow any prospective purchaser 
his railroad expenses incurred in traveling to one of 
these plants and investigating the merits of the com- 
pany’s machinery, such traveling expenses to be de- 
ducted from any purchase which exceeds $100. On 
smaller purchases a 10 percent allowance is made to 
cover traveling expenses. Traveling representatives are 
also employed who install machines for purchasers and 
give instructions for operating them. The company 
sends one of these representatives at the request of any 
customer who is willing to pay his traveling expenses. 

Financially the United Cement Machinery Manufac- 
turing Company is in every way responsible, it having 


taken over the assets of the old concerns which entered ~ 


into the consolidation. Prospective purchasers who will 
visit the company’s demonstrating plants will be given 
a most cordial reception and for those who do not care 
to make such a visit the company issues a 114-page 
catalog, describing its entire line of machinery, which 
will be mailed on request. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, April 16.—A careful compilation of the 
building figures for March as compared with March of 
last year shows that in the borough of Manhattan the 
total permits this year amount to $9,310,329; the 
borough of Brooklyn, $5,801,283; Bronx, $1 936,240. 
The figures for March of last year were for he same 
period respectively $14,260,950, $4,386,645, $4,726,755. 
The total decrease in last year is over $5,000,000, or a 
net loss of about 23 percent. This falling off has natu- 
rally caused some apprehension here and the sluggish- 
ness in the present buying market, and even though 
there is a comparatively large decrease in the amount 
of new building, some conservative dealers had antici- 
pated a poorer showing and take it to mean that there 
is a renewing of confidence and that within a month or 
two the gradual increase since January 1 will soon make 
up for the earlier falling off. Dealers are more confi- 
dent than they have been for some time and while buy- 
ing is still slow it is gradually improving and new inquiries 
are placing the market on a stronger basis. Hardwoods 
are firm and a satisfactory amount of cypress business 
is placed. Construction material is somewhat slow with 
the exception of heavy southern pine business which 
enters into the large pier, dock and railroad work. 

Announcement is made here that the receiver of the 
Kirby Lumber Company and the Houston Oil Company 
have come to an agreement, by which the former is to 
cut 24,000,000 feet of timber during the month and 
to pay the oil company a yearly rate of $5 a thousand 
feet. The agreement goes into effect at once and re- 
mains in force until February 1, 1908. It will increase 
the oil company’s income at the rate of $500,000 per 
annum, 

The Seacoast Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
reports a very firm cypress trade. E. J. Marsh, secre- 
tary of the company, says that orders this year are much 
better than April, 1906, and that the prospects for a 
continued heavy trade are most satisfactory. The com- 
pany’s large distributing yards in this section are con- 
stantly receiving heavy shipments of lumber, but the 
demand is of such magnitude as to keep the assortments 
low. Mr. Marsh says that during his recent visit in the 
south he saw very little good dry stock and that manu- 
facturers are getting more than the ordinary spring 
demand in shipping condition. 

Jesse C. Hoffer, who has been in the local wholesale 
trade for a number of years, will hereafter represent the 
Georgia Pine Company with offices at 11 Broadway. 

F. J. Toomey, general sales agent of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, Chicago, Ill., was in town for 
several days last week looking over trade and conferring 
with the company’s local representative, W. A. Rua- 
dick, 1 Madison avenue. These parties find white pine 
trade in good shape, saying prices are unusually strong 
with indications of an advance in several places. 
quiries are good and notwithstanding high prices trade 
is in much better shape than it was last month. 

M. C. Freisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was in town last week making his usual 
periodical trip among his trade here. He is very opti- 
mistie on the northern pine situation, saying that in- 
quiries and demand are stronger than they have been 
for some time. 

An authority in the building trade gives the following 
as a reason for the temporary falling off in the building 
in certain New York districts: ‘‘ Because, first, the 
money lenders will not recognize extreme valuation; sec- 
ond, builders cannot pay the prices asked for lots and 
make a profit on the building. While these cirecum- 
stances more particularly characterize new sections, the 
consequences are widely distributed. The year has been 
wonderful in Brooklyn for plans filed, but not for build- 
ings started. Material dealers say that only a small 
proportion of the plans filed are being executed. But 
the speculative building situation is subject to quick 
changes. ’? 

Arthur E. Lane, 1 Madison avenue, eastern repre- 
sentative of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing 
Company, reports a firm trade in the Washington red 
cedar lumber ana shingle line. He states that inquiries 
are good and that the demand is much better than it has 
been in some months, and although the company’s mills 
at Seattle are turning out an unusually large output it 
is very difficult to keep pace with orders. The matter of 
car shortage, Mr. Lane says, is still an aggravating 
question and much delay and dissatisfaction result. 

E. H. Coonrad, local manager of the J. J. Newman 
Lumber Company, yellow pine manufacturer, and Lacka- 
wanna Lumber Company, hemlock manufacturer, reports 
a better trade than last month, particularly in the hem- 
lock line. Southern pine still seems to sag somewhat 
and outside of New York city there is an improved de- 
mand in the hemlock situation. 1. L. Peck, president 
of the Lackawanna Lumber Company, was in town last 
week. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company, 45 Broadway, reports 
a firmer demand than last month and regards the situa- 
tion with more encouragement. J. W. Trounce, general 
sales agent of the company, was in town last week and 
stated that conditions are better all around. The com- 
pany’s mills at Medix Run, Austin and Galeton, Pa., 
are all running twenty-four hours a day and turning out 
a large output. The transportation feature is slowly 
improving. 

The business of Charles H. Finch & Co., Coney Island 
avenue and avenue H, Brooklyn, has just been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York with a capital of 
$50,000. The incorporators mentioned in the incorpora- 
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tion papers are D. M. Seaman, G. B. Sargent and H. C. 
Cunnisky, Brooklyn. The business was started in 1900 
by Elton, Head & Finch, and in 1894 the partnership 
was dissolved and Finch entered into a limited partner- 
ship with John Seiler as special partner. Finch died last 
September, since which time the business has been con- 
tinued by his estate under competent management and 
the corporation just organized is to take over the old 
yard. 

The Hugh Thomas Company, New York, has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to deal in lumber and building mate- 
rials. The incorporators are Hugh Thomas, Annie E. 
Thomas and James McLaughlin. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Nort ToNawanpa, N. Y., April 16.—The first lum- 
ber to arrive at the Tonawandas this season will likely 
get here the latter part of next week. A. Weston & 
Son have the steamers Buell and Weston and barges 
Eleanor and Stewart loading at their docks at Manistee, 
Mich., and it is stated at the office here that the four 
boats would leave on their initial trip of the season 
Monday. Weston & Son brought most of their stock 
forward before the close of navigation last year and 
they will have only a few million feet to bring down 
the lakes until the new cut is ready for shipment. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company has between 8,000,- 
000 and 10,000,000 feet of stock that will be ready for 
shipment to the local yard from upper lake ports as 
soon as it is possible for boats to get through. The 
barge Meringo is one of the boats chartered by the 
company to help bring the lumber forward. The 
Meringo is reported to be loading and it is expected 
that the vessel will arrive here in about ten days. The 
steamers Lycoming and Sweetheart will carry stock for 
the same company. 

The state authorities have announced that the Erie 
canal and other canals under their supervision will 
open for the season on Thursday, April 25, but the 
opinion prevails among local boat owners that it will 
be a week or more later before the opening takes 
place, owing to the extensive repairs that must be 
made before the Erie canal will be fit for navigation. 
A number of the boat owners will be ready to load in 
time to get away at the opening, whether it occurs on 
April 25 or later. 

The White mansion, constructed on Tonawanda 
island by the late Stephen White, president of the 
Boston Lumber Company, first lumberman in the Tona- 
wandas, is no more. The building has been torn down 
by the Northern Lumber Company to make more yard 
room for the stock which the company will bring down 
the lakes during the season. The White mansion was 
one of the most historic buildings in the Tonawandas. 
It was there that Daniel Webster spent a part of his 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burra.o, N. Y., April 16.—The lake lumber’ fleet is 
not getting under way as fast as the coal and grain 
fleets are. Brokers report that they do not know of 
anything bound this way with lumber, though there is 
plenty of lumber loading, which ought to begin to 
arrive next week. Lumber rates by lake are not at all 
strong, probably on account of the smartness of certain 
barge owners who managed to pick up all the cargoes 
that offered early and made a reduced rate on them, 
probably before the barge owners came together to 
make their rates. The rate from Lake Superior is $2.50, 
but business can be done for $2.25. 

It may be thought that the lumbermen are, or should 
be, above cutting down the barges a quarter on freights, 
but it is a fact that they are feeling decidedly anxious 
to cut out every cent of cost of pine lumber. A dealer 
of long experience said this week that he had let a 
lot of lumber go that he really wanted on a difference 
of 25 cents in price. 

The Lumber Exchange apparently is entering on a 
new stage of existence and seems to have felt this at 
its last meeting, on April 13, for it was decided to drop 
out one of the two outings that have been given every 
summer and put the extra cost into the new club 
project. Some of the members got the notion that the 
outing fever was taking on certain externals that were 
not desirable, so it seems to have been easy to drop 
down to one outing. No announcements have yet been 
made as to time or place. 

The exchange will assess its members $10 extra to 
pay the added cost of the club, and it is generally felt 
that so much and quite likely considerably more can be 
got out of the club if it is well managed and well sup- 
ported. At least it is felt that the plan is well worth 
trying. 

The great banquet of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which will take place on the eighteenth to celebrate the 
opening of its new building and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization, will be largely in the hands 
of lumbermen. W. H. Gratwick is serving his second 
term as its president and J. N. Scatcherd has been 
selected as toastmaster at the banquet. Governor 
Hughes has promised to be present, as well as the 
president or some other high official of practically all 
the railroads centering here. An immense attendance 
is expected. 

Lumbermen say that the railroads have been at great 
pains to cut out practically every privilege they have 
ever enjoyed, such as reloading on through rate, but 
they have not given them one thing in exchange for the 
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If Service 
Is Any Object 


to you we want your orders, 
We havea modern, up-to-date 
equipment in every respect 
and can guarantee perfect mill- 
ing and prompt shipments in 


SASH & DOOR CUT STOCK, 
BOX SHOOKS, MOULDING, 
SIDING AND FINISH, ETC., 


all from the best Western 
White Pine. Tell us your 
needs and we will quote you 
delivered prices by return mail, 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Tell Us Your Wants 


and we'll make every effort in our power 
to supply you. If you think this is idle 
talk try us on 


PACIFIC 
COAST 
STOCKS 


A line will bring our prices 
by return mail. 


FIR, SPRUCE, 
CEDAR, 
REDWOOD, 
WESTERN 
WHITE PINE, 
REDWOOD 
SHINGLES. 


W-'-MCKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANVFACTURERS ____! 
4 AND WHOLESALERS 


Quincy, Illinois. 
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IDAHO ax WESTERN] 


White Pine Lumber 
Larch Lumber and Idaho 
White Pine Lath. 


We are manufacturers. Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited, 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CoO. 


LACLEDE, IDAHO. 
| Semen ara | 


WESTERN PINE LUMBE 


in all forms for yard trade. - 


STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASH. 


IDAHO RED CEDAR 


Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles 















































For delivered prices, write 


SAND POINT CEDAR CO., Ltd., 


SAND POINT, IDAHO. 











will find it to their advantage 


HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN to send for free sample pages 


of the “Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Hl. 
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em 
Flooring, Ceiling, Bevel Siding 
F] and Finish. Long Timbers, ° 
Joists, Dimension, Etc, 
CED A Bevel Siding, Finish 
and Shingles. 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 














Lumber and Vertical 
Grain Flooring 


RED CEDAR 


Lumber and Shingles 


St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Office: HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec.’y & Treas. 








It’sa 
Cinch 


We can supply your wants 
in Fir Lumber for that’s 
our specialty. Try us on 
your next order for 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 
FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 

NORTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tecoma, 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 











. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descrigtive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearbe -n Street, Chicago, II. 


curtailment, and as a rule they have kept their freight 
solicitors out of sight, so that it was anything but easy 
to complain of this or taat abuse. 

Dealers in the southern trade say it is about as hard 
to get cars in that direction or to get them moved when 
loaded as it was at any time, though there is some im- 
provement here. From the Pacific coast comes the notice 
that about 25 percent of the cars wanted by lumber 
shippers will be furnished now. It is thought that will 
be about the limit, possibly for all summer. 

H. L. Abbott, who has opened an office here for the 
Atlantic Lumber Company, of Boston, states that he 
has brought to this territory quite a large amount of 
southern white pine that was cut out by the company’s 
mill in Knoxville, Tenn. He thinks this market takes 
as much of that lumber as any that he covers. 

The city is still making a good record with its build- 
ing permits, the number for the week being 57 and 
the estimated cost of the buildings $198,490. There 
were 27 frame dwellings in the list. Buffalo still de- 
clines to build apartment houses to any extent, as they 
have not done well. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLepo, Onto, April 15.—Notwithstanding the fact 
that the embargo on many of the western roads has been 
lifted there has been little or no relief in the local situ- 
ation and the feature of the lumber trade at this time 
is the car shortage. Fortunately most of the dealers 
foresaw what was coming last winter and fall and ae- 
cordingly stocked up liberally. It is hoped that enough 
stock was secured to carry through the building sea- 
son with the small shipments that are coming in. Abso- 
lutely the only news of the week along shipping lines is 
the statement of one wholesaler that he was informed 
that gondolas were freer on the Soo lines and that he 
had been asked for shipping orders at that point. But 
the box car situation is as bad as ever, with no relief 
in sight. 

It may be, however, that the outlook is not really as 
gloomy as it appears to be and the western embargoes 
being lifted may mean relief before long. This is 
possible from the fact that the first invoice from the 
coast that has appeared in this city in some weeks was 
received this week. It was an invoice for shingles and 
attracted about as much interest as a big cireus. Even 
if this be the beginning of better times it will be months 
before the shortage of red cedar shingles can be over- 
come. At this time they are unknown in the market 
and any kind of shingles are bringing almost any price. 
White pine shingles are getting scarcer every day and 
unless some relief comes in this line they, too, will be 
precious commodities in a short time. A few dealers 
have a fair supply on hand but they are holding them 
for their own trade. ° 

The worst sufferers from the shingle shortage are the 
dealers in the smaller towns. These small dealers did 
not watch the market conditions closely and as a result 
they soon began to feel the shortage. Then when they 
tried to fill orders on red cedars they were up against 
a hard proposition. The result is that many dealers 
who never bought a cent’s worth of goods here are try- 
ing their best to break into the market. Being unable 
to do this there is a lot of strange roofing going on in 
the rural sections. 

The first cargo to arrive at Sandusky was a load of 
lumber shipped from Alpena for Gilecher & Schuck. In- 
dications are that the lumber shipments into Sandusky 
this season by water will be the heaviest in years. 

Lath are also in demand and bringing good, firm 
prices. Because of the scarcity of white pine the mixed 
varieties are being sold in larger quantities than ever 
before. 

Heavy timber as usual is very scarce and while the de- 
mand is not so great there is no stock on hand. 

So far there has been no feeling of the poor shipping 
facilities except in a general firmness of prices and un- 
less the unforeseen happens the local yards will probably 
get through the summer without blocking operations in 
the building world because of inability to secure stock. 

Building goes on at a lively pace and while the miser- 
able cold weatier of the last few days has had a re- 
tarding effect on active operations the filing of permits 
and commissioning of architects goes merrily on. The 
percentage of frame buildings continues to run high 
and early indications of a banner building season from 
the lumbermen’s standpoint promise to be fulfilled in 
every way. 

The lake traftie is expected to play a far greater part 
in the movement of lumber this season than ever be- 
fore. Indications are that much of the northern busi- 
ness will be handled by boats and certainly if the con- 
ditions next winter are comparable with this one just 
passed the summer of 1908 will see great lumber activity 
on the great lakes. 

The American Construction Company was awarded the 
contract last week for building the new dock at Cedar 
Point for the new steamer Eastland. The pier will be 
600 feet long and will use a vast quantity of timber. 

Some of the finest red and white oak that has ever 
been cut is now being sawed for a Detroit car company 
at the E. C. Hargrave mill in Bay City, Mich. The car 
company is paying $6 a plank on the average. The lum- 
ber consists of about 100,000 feet of the two varieties 
of oak, which was cut in Genesee county and shipped 
to Bay City. Several planks six feet wide have been 
obtained without a knot or blemish. 

All danger of a tieup in building operations this 
year by reason of a strike among the carpenters seems 
to have faded into thin air because of the fact that the 
two largest contracts under way were in operation this 
morning, following the granting of an increase of 2% 








cents an hour to the carpenters by the contractors. The 





contracts in question cover the Ohio building and the 
new White City, where a force of over 150 men is em- 
ployed. 

On January 1 the carpenters asked for a minimum 
wage scale of 37144 cents an hour, an increase of 2% 
cents over the former scale, to become effective April 
15. It was thought that the contractors would refuse 
to meet the demand and the general outlook.was for a 
tieup of all building operations. It is felt now that 
since the large contractors have agreed to meet the de- 
mands there will be no further difiiculty. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


PBI III IS 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., April 13.—The Metropolitan Lumber 
Exchange of Boston has sent out an announcement to 
the trade stating that the reunion of lumber dealers 
held in its rooms on March 13 was such an enjoyable 
affair that it has decided to hold another on April 17. 
Luncheon will be served from 12 to 2:30. In this ceir- 
cular it stated that the exchange has demonstrated its 
usefulness beyond question, and by a quiet canvas made 
a few days ago the first five firms interviewed reported 
almost 4,000,000 feet of lumber sold on the exchange 
floor during March. ‘ 

H. A. Grimwood, with his son, H. A. Grimwood, jr., 
of Providence, R. I., is on a western buying trip. 
While away they will buy sash, doors and blinds to 
replace the stock recently consumed by fire. 

The Boice & Grogan Lumber Company, H. L. Grogan, 
treasurer, of Boston, and the Franklin L. Allen Lumber 
Company, of Fall River, Frank N. Allen, treasurer, have 
filed their annual statements. 

Charles W. Leatherbee, of the C. W. Leatherbee Lum- 
ber Company, recently returned from a trip to the south. 

The Rhode Island Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
its annual meeting in Providence last week. 

The Berkshire Lumber Dealers’ Association recently 
held a meeting in Pittsfield, Mass. Among those present 
were E. J. Parmelee and J. A. Temple, of North Adams; 
William H. Baldwin, of Lee; E. R. Thomas, of Great 
Barrington; C. D. Butler, William R. Butler, Fred S. 
Ferry and Charles K. Ferry, of Pittsfield. 

The Shepard & Morse Lumber Company has been in- 
stalling a new blower pipe system and making general 
repairs at its plant in Burlington, Vt. An extension is 
being built to the dry kiln. 

The Blakeslee Lumber Company, of Albany, plans 
to open a branch yard in Pittsfield, Mass. It is re- 
ported that if the business obtained in the latter city 
is profitable a retail yard will be established there. 

The Windham Light & Lumber Company, of Brattle- 
boro, Vt., has sold its standing timber, logs and lumber 
to the Jamaica Lumber Company. ‘The sale includes 
about 5,000,000 feet. 

The building contracts awarded in New England since 
the first of January amounted to $29,930,000 against 
$22,861,000 during the corresponding period last year, 
showing a gain of over $5,000,000 for this year. The 
awards for last year were $4,310,000, as compared with 
$2,241,000 during the corresponding week of 1906. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, MeE., April 13.—The ice left the Penobscot 
on April 11 and this port is now open to navigation, 
although the upriver ice is yet to pass down. No ves- 
sels have arrived, although many are on the way, and 
there will not be much doing along the wharves until 
about May 1, when the mills will begin to saw. The 
stock of logs carried over from last fall, about 40,000,- 
000 feet, is the largest in recent years and will be 
sufficient to keep the mills going until the arrival of 
the early drives, which will get a late start this year 
as the ice in the lakes and streams is still thick, and 
while crews are now being sent to the headwaters 
it will be several weeks before any logs can be started. 
Thus far conditions have been very favorable, there 
having been no rain to carry off the snow. A heavy 
rain now would cause a great freshet, taking off the 
snow, which will be needed later on for driving water. 

Fleetwood Pride expects to have his mill at Brown- 
ville in operation in about two weeks, employing fifty 
men. The capacity of the mill is 50,000 feet of lum- 
ber a day, besides the lath and shingle output. Much 
ef the machinery for the mill to be built by the 
Machias Manufacturing Company has arrived. Work 
on the building will be commenced this week and the 
company expects to have it completed so that sawing 
ean begin early in June. 

The set of spars for the 5-masted schooner building 
at Perey & Small’s, Bath, which were shipped by rail 
from Washington last October, have been heard from 
and are expected to arrive the first of May. For a 
long time no trace of the shipment could be obtained. 
The tracer learned after considerable trouble that the 
cars had been sidetracked most of the time since start- 
ing. The progress made in ninety days was only 100 
miles. 

PBB OOOO 

The I. Stephenson Company, manufacturer of 
Stephenson’s Ideal Flooring, has recently had its atten- 
tion drawn to a brand of flooring advertised as 
‘*Northern ldeal Maple Flooring,’’ and fearing its 
friends may confound this with its product, want the 
trade to know they have not sold or contracted to sell 
any flooring to anyone but the regular lumber dealers, 
and then only as Stephenson’s Ideal Maple, Birch or 
Beech, and have no connection directly or indirectly 
with the ‘‘ Northern Ideal Maple Flooring.’’ 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirtsBurRG, Pa., April 16.—Proposed advances in the 
freight rates by the railroads in the Pittsburg territory 
have caused some uneasiness among the lumbermen who 
have many orders on hand and which were taken at 
prices f. 0. b. mill or at the buyers’ siding. In the lat- 
ter case it is feared that unless these shipments are made 
promptly some large sized figures will be added to the 
wrong side of the profit and loss account. In Pittsburg 
many mills have orders already ninety days old and 
with the scarcity of cars still existing there is no cer- 
tainty of when they will be able to clean up the con- 
tracts. If in the meantime the rates go up railroads will 
be gathering in practically all of the profits on the old 
sales, 

Many lumbermen report that the mills in the south 
are piling heavily on sticks because of the car shortage 
and while there is a good supply of lumber on hand 
ready for orders, that fully 50 percent of this stock 
is on orders awaiting shipment and millions of feet 
are thus tied up. No official notice of the proposed ad- 
vance in rates has come as yet, but warning of it has 
been received and ‘t is being looked for any day. 

During the last week interesting developments took 
place among the lumber trade in connection with the 
annual convention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association at Atlantic City next month. Up to the 
present time Pittsburg has never had a, representative 
on the board of this association, but plans have developed 
for having at least one member after this year. A peti- 
tion has been circulated and signed by all of the mem- 
bers from Pittsburg and indorsed by the wholesalers’ 
association, that I. M. Balsley, manager of the hardwood 
department of the Willson Bros. Lumber Company, be 
placed on the board. Mr. Balsley is one of the most 
active association men in Pittsburg and takes a deep 
interest in the organization. The petition has been 
made ready for presentation to the association at its 
meeting. It is expected that a special car will be pro- 
vided for the Pittsburg delegation to the convention and 
from reports received by committees having the conven- 
tion preliminaries in charge, at least 800 members will 
be present. 

The lumber market is considered in the most encourag- 
ing condition for the spring trade. Yards are buying 
more freely than usual and prices are firm and in some 
cases advances have been reported from mills, inde- 
pendent of any official action of associations. The white 
pine trade has been feeling the stringency of the sup- 
ply, and the absence of many items on the lists has 
brought others up a notch or two. Generally stocks are 
much lower than ever before and skirmishing by Pitts- 
burg buyers among the mills in the northwest have not 
brought good results. Yellow pine has been holding 
firmly on the existing prices and the scarcity of cars 
has helped to elevate prices at mills where stocks could 
be moved quickly. The feature of the southern market 
in thi grade of lumber has been the inability of the 
mills ti: get stock to the consignees. Southwestern mills 
are better off but they are all back on orders. Hemlock 
is firm and where mills are able to get orders out 
promptly a better rate is offered for such as is moved. 
Hemlock is low, and as peeling is a month off yet there 
is no likelihood of any improvement being made in stocks 
for some time to come. 

Hardwood men are running against empty mills or car 
shortage on évery hand. Prices are strong and in many 
cases there is no effert to maintain allegiance to the 
list and sales have been made at considerably over offi- 
cial lists. Spruce is moving heavily into the Ohio mar- 
kets, where it has taken a strong hold in the hard- 
wood trade, and the eastern market is also active. Lath 
and shingles are in good shape and hold prices firmly. 
The improvement in building operations will likely keep 
prices on these goods well up during the present season. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports better car service 
for the last two weeks than for some time. Present 
conditions indicate that May will be a banner month for 
this company. A. J. Diebold is in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan on a white pine mission. F. X. Diebold is busy 
at his desk after a trip to West Virginia after spruce. 
The company has recently added a salesman to its force 
to cover the territory between Pittsburg and Harris- 
burg. F. T. Hindman was appointed and his reports 
have been unusually pleasing to the general offices. The 
company has booked some fine orders the last week and 
expects to clean up a number of old contracts on its 
books during the present month. 

J. R. Bowney, of Watauga, W. Va., was visiting the 
offices of the Willson Bros. Lumber Company this week. 
E. E. Bittner, of the Avery & Bittner Lumber Company, 
at Mabie, W. Va., was also a visitor at these offices. 
The company has done a fine business this spring. I. 
M. Balsley returned last week from a business trip in 
the east and brought with him some good orders that 
will keep the mills going for some time. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company has reports from 
the big mills at Dunlevie showing that 2,000,000 feet 
and over a month is being cut at that plant. Plans 
have been completed for the building of a church at the 
town by the company to accommodate the lumbermen. 
Spruce shipments have been steadily increasing and the 
demand in the east from Dunlevie is on the best possi- 
ble terms. President J. B. Flint returned this week 
after quite a stay in Dunlevie. He celebrated the event 
by handing his friends some innocent looking loaded 
cigars and enjoying the fun of watching their explosions. 
President Flint enjoys the laugh on himself as well as on 
others and promptly told of his being a victim of the 
same trick a few days before. The Flint, Erving & 








Stoner Company has recently booked a big order for 
heavy construction work in the Pittsburg district, which 
calls for a varied bill of lumber of all grades. 

O. H. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., was out of 
the city on a business trip last week. The company is 
doing a fine business and has plenty of orders booked 
for its mills. Conditions are improving and with the 
opening of the summer season it is believed that the de- 
mand for lumber will be on a larger basis than any 
year in the past. Stocks are small, however, and prices 
are held firmly at full list. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 16.—The market is without 
appreciable change so far as can be ascertained. Prices 
in all grades of timber hold their own. While the 
demand is not as great as it was for the corresponding 
period of last year, it is normal as compared with other 
years and seasons and there is a well founded belief 
that as soon as more building work is well under way 
the demand will show marked improvement and that 
deficiencies in the first quarter of the year’s business 
will be made up without much trouble. The car short- 
age condition is much relieved and there is more or less 
assurance that there will be continued improvement in 
the situation. 

Wistar, Underhill & Co. added to their staff of sales- 
men last week by securing the services of Ellis K. Guil- 
ford, who resigned his position with Peale, Peacock & 
Kerr, iron and coal dealers, to go into the lumber busi- 
ness. Mr. Guilford at once departed for a month’s 
tour of the south to familiarize himself with the stocks 
of the firm. He will be followed later by Mr. Wistar. 

Recent visitors to this city’s trade included: Mr. 
Wistar, of Clayton & Wistar, Salem, N. J.; Vernon 
Pease, of Webster, N. Y.; E. H. Pickett, from North 
Carolina; Samuel Roberts, of Grater, Bodey & Co., Nor- 
ristown; George A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & 
Mitchell, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; George B. Breon, 
of Williamsport, Pa., and B. H. Ellington, of Ellington 
& Guy, Richmond, Va. 

James W. Anderson, with Wistar, Underhill & Co., is 
making a trip this week looking after the trade inter- 
ests of the firm in Long Island. H. G. Bates, of the 
same firm, has just returned from his regular season’s 
trip to New York state and brought back a more than 
satisfactory number of orders. 

F. T. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, went to Baltimore this week on special business 
for his concern. Okey J. Mann, the Pittsburg repre- 
sentative of the firm, was in the city consulting with the 
heads of the company on the spring business to be done 
in the western part of the state. 

George F. Kendig, the eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey salesman of the Rumbarger Lumber Company, is 
just out after being crippled at his home with an injury 
to his foot. Since his convalescence Mr. Kendig has 
employed his time in assisting Mr. Olsen in covering this 
city’s trade. 

George P. Fallon, secretary and treasurer of the Fred- 
erick R. Gerry Company, is receiving the felicitations of 
his friends in the lumber trade of this city upon his 
forthcoming marriage. That Mr. Fallon was about to 
take the vows of matrimony has only just been formally 
announced. Mr. Gerry, the senior member of the com- 
pany, recently returned from a trip abroad and little 
time was lost by Mr. Fallon in immediately making 
preparations for the joyful event. 

Laden with a consignment of 1,898,000 lath for Wil- 
liam R. Adams & Co., the schooner W. FE. and W. L. 
Tuck arrived at Philadelphia last week. Part of the 
deck load of the schooner was lost on the voyage from 
St. John, N. B., during fierce gales. 

Thomas B. Hammer, a wholesale dealer with offices 
in the Girard Building, was made the defendant in a 
suit instituted in the local courts last week by the 
receiver of the Southern Saw Mills & Lumber Company. 
The suit was instituted to recover on a contract. 

News was received in this city last week by special 
dispatches from Chicago of the death of Daniel H. 
Kochersperger, formerly of this city and who at one 
time was engaged in business here in the lumber in- 
dustry in West Philadelphia, trading under the firm 
name of Willard & Kochersperger and later as Taylor 
& Kochersperger. Mr. Kochersperger was once active 
in polities in this city and is a brother of Magistrate 
Kochersperger and George Kochersperger, chief clerk of 
common council. In Chicago Mr. Kochersperger had 
obtained distinction by being elected county treasurer. 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Exchange were gratified 
last week when the bill for the creation of a department 
of docks and wharves for this city was advanced on 
the legislative calenders at Harrisburg. The measure 
is now regarded as being assured of final passage in the 
manner indicated by the draft made by the allied trades 
bodies of the city, which met with the approval of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange. 

Clem E. Lloyd, jr., local representative of the 
Lumber Company, with offices in the Land Title build- 
ing, dispatched to the members of the National Hard 
wood Lumber Association last week an _ attractive 
brochure concerning the forthcoming convention of the 
association at Atlantie City. The pamphlet is becom 
ingly illustrated and is full of valuable information con 
cerning the convention city, the accommodations pro 
vided for the guests, the list of officers of the associa- 
tion and committees and the program of the convention. 
Mr. Lloyd as chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments will forward copies of the pamphlet not only to 
members of the association but to any other hardwood 
lumber dealers who may express a wish or contemplate 
making a trip to Atlantic City at the time the associa- 
tion is holding its convention. 
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Do You 
Need Lumber? 


WE HAVE IT. ANYTHING YOU WANT. 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar 
Lumber and Lath 
Red Cedar Shingles 


We are Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Western Pacific Lumber Co. 


Telecode—Western Union Code. 
General Offices, 


629-30-31-32-33 Pioneer Block, Seattle, Wash. 


























What You Pay For 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


is not the tning to judge the quality 
on for many inferior brands sell for as 
much as the better brands. When you 
want a brand that has stood the test 
for years try our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1,500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinentalline. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage sheds and Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay. When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense. 





Address all correspondence to 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 








WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Subject to car supply, we maintain Transit 
Lines of 16 and 18 inch Shingles via all 
routes. 

Write or Wire for Prices. 


R..Jji Mpenz, Lumper. Co. 
WASHINGTON FIR, SPRUCE™ RED CEDAR LUMBER, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES, 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
Your Inquiries Solicited. Telecode Used. 








Please note that our Mills are in the Heart 
of the Washington Forest Belt—That we ship 
promptly Lumber of excellent grade and 
quality—That we always carry a long line of 
Transit Red Cedar Shingles—That we would 
greatly appreciate the favor of an inquiry 
from you. 


Alaska Lumber Company, 


Alaska Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











Fir and Cedar Lumber 


Cedar Shingles 


Embargo Lifted 


We are ACCEPTING ORDERS 
and SHIPPING THEM. 


THEREFORE WRITE US 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 


Seattle, Wash. 


We use Telecode. 
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GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 
ot words, neither an empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a definite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


WEAR FIVE YEARS 


a or paint for repainting is 
yours without charge. 

That is the kind of guarantee 
we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up to it too. 











GEO. W. PITKIN CO. 


Paint & Color Makers. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Originators of 


Established 1868 Barn Faint 
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FIR For 
Factory Use 


is so far ahead of other woods 
there’s no comparison. Fit 
for all kinds of work—without 
apologies. We're here to prove 


it. What do you say? 


F.. H. Lewis LumberCo. 


Successor to Lewis & Hughes. 


General Office, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 
1502 Fisher Building. 


H.C. FRANCE, Oskaloosa, Ia 
Special Representative. ll 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
907 No. 18 Broadway. 














Try Upright 
Red Cedar 
You Shingles in 


Ready? Straight Cars, 


1x4 inch Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 
3sx4 inch Fir Beaded Ceiling. 
1x6 inch Fir Drop Siding. 


44x6 inch Cork Fir Bevel Siding. 
/2x4 inch and 6 inch Red Cedar Siding. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS. GRADES GUARANTEED. 


Fir Yard Stock a Specialty. 


Atlas Lbr. @ Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives: J.D. Hayford, Fargo, N. D 
J. A. Uhler, Burlington. Ia.; 


R. T. Means, McPherson, Kan. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Fir Bevel Siding. Flooring and Drop 
Siding. etc. Cedar Siding and Shingles. 


DAY LUMBER CoO., 
Seattle, Wash. 











OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 


CONDITIONS IN THE DOMINION. 


OTTawA, OnT., April 13.—The lumber mills of Nova 
Seotia are exceedingly busy, particularly those in An- 
napolis and Kings county. However, in spite of the 
fact that the season has not fully opened, the demand 
for manufactured lumber is in excess of the supply, 
and all elasses of mill products are bringing good 
prices. The cut of the last season has been unusually 
large, but recently the inereased shipments to the 
United States from so many ports in Canada will more 
than exhaust any surplus that may have accumulated 
from that source. Several of the largest tracts of 
timber land in the provinee are owned by firms across 
the line. The inerease in prices of all grades of Brit- 
ish Columbia shingles, whieh goes into effect at once, 
will probably induce a greater demand in Ontario for 
the New Brunswick shingle. From the same province 
a growing demand is noticeable for spruce, which is 
being used more and more in building operations to 
take the place of coarse pine. 

Inactivity has been the characteristic feature of the 
British lumber market for the last week. So far there 
has been very little business done in Quebee lumber 
for this season’s delivery. In fact, not for many years 
has so little been placed on the market. Spruce con- 
tinues in fair demand, seantling sizes being in partieu- 
larly good request. Recently there has been a_notice- 
able lull in eargo operations. Some fairly large lines 
of the better class of stocks have been sold at fairly 
good prices, considerably in advance of last season’s 
figures. In Quebee white pine deals and sidings are 
reported to be showing a marked decrease, especially in 
the third and fourth grades, on whieh there has been 
a heavy call. Shippers of bireh logs from St. John and 
Halifax are advancing their prices. Stocks are too 
heavy in Britain for an immediate advance. Quebee 
shippers do not appear to be anxious sellers. Present 
advices show that there is very little to be got this 
season and a shortage will probably occur before the 
year closes, and prices will then jump. 

The Ottawa river is now in its annual flood and is 
doing considerable damage to the milling plants along 
its banks. At Eddy’s pulp mill there are about 1,000 
cords of valuable pulpwood drifting about in the 
stream and thousands of feet more are in danger of 
being carried away. As usual the piles of pulpwood 
are surrounded by booms, but recently a large quan- 
tity of frozen sawdust, which had been held together 
until it resembled an island, was moved by the flow 
of water and on its way down the river collided with a 
boom, with the result that the boom was broken and 
the wood allowed to float into the middle of the stream. 
The mill hands were at once called out and set to work 
to accumulate the logs and to get them back to the 
shore. Gilmour & Houghson’s mill has also suffered. 
Recently a large cake of ice struck the log grabber 
which projects slightly into the stream and carried it 
away. 

Complaints of the scarcity of men for the bush and 
log driving are frequent. The E. B. Eddy Company is 
asking for 200 men and other firms have put out pro- 
portionate demands. Already large numbers have en- 
listed. Gangs of men have gone back to the woods in 
eastern Ontario to bring down the logs eut during the 
winter. One concern has seven crews and will bring 
down 25,000,000 feet. The lakes will soon be open and 
there will then be nothing to prevent the movement of 
logs. The creeks are all reported to be in good shape 
in regard to water and an exceptionally suecessful run 
is anticipated. 

In the upper St. John (N. B.) district the season is 
reported to be very poor, owing chiefly to the abund- 
ance of snow which has crippled operations to a very 
large extent. In some cases contractors were forced to 
cease operations altogether with their contracts only 
half completed, and in nearly every case the total win- 
ter’s cut has fallen off seriously. The spring is late 
and it will be some time before the logs will begin to 
come down and a scarcity of lumber is expected which 
will, no doubt, temporarily raise prices; at least such 
is expected. A few mills, however, have begun sawing. 

The startling announcement is made of an advance 
of 30 cents in British Columbia shingles, being now at 
the highest prices probably ever realized for such stock. 
The situation is serious. It will have the effect of 
giving an impetus to New Brunswick shingles, however. 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Ottawa, OnT., April 13.—The spring is proving ex- 
ceedingly unfavorable for lumbermen getting out logs, 
the recent heavy snows coming on the top of the ice 
will keep the lakes from thawing out at the usual time. 
On the many streams of the Ottawa valley district where 
water is scarce the late spring will have a damaging 
effect because the water that will be much needed later 
is floating away and no advantage can be taken of it 
to remove logs. In view of the shortage of logs that 
several manufacturers suffered from last year the drive 
is looked upon as a very important branch of the lumber 
operations. Fortunately the Ottawa river will be better 
equipped than ever before. 

The demand for pine continues firm in the Ottawa 
valley and many lumbermen who sold at prices 10 per- 
cent over last spring and were jubilant on account of the 
good market regret that they did not obtain even a 
better figure. The summer promises still higher prices. 
Large sales have been made to the British buyers and 


some lines are remarkably low, especially middle quali- 
ties of pine. 

The wage problem will be hard to grapple with. In 
many similar lines of employment an advance of 19 
percent in wages has been made and the lumber trade 
may have to follow suit. 

The W. C. Edwards Company, of Ottawa, on April 
13 gave a dinner to 350 employees at which there was a 
pleasant union of capital and labor interests not fre- 
quently seen on so large a seale. Gordon C. Edwards, 
manager of the company, told the gathering that the 
banquet was not held to avert trouble among the men 
but rather to bring the workmen into closer touch with 
their employers. Senator Edwards, head of the firm, 
was unable to be present, but expressed his good feel- 
ing for the employees in a letter. Three clergymen were 
present as well as Mayor Scott, of this city, and several 
of the aldermen. These visitors took a prominent part 
in speechmaking and expressed a keen appreciation of 
what the Edwards lumber industry had done for the 
city and district. The most marked feature of the occa- 
sion was the able address by W. L. Mackenzie King, 
deputy minister of labor for Canada, on the relations of 
capital and labor. He was gratified to see that the great 
lumber trade was ecafried on with so little friction be- 
tween masters and the workmen. 

J. R. Booth on April 5 celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday. He received congratulations from numerous 
friends, including Hon. W. S. Fielding, finance minister ; 
Sir Louis Davies, Sir James Grant, J. Burstall & Co., of 
Quebec; R. Harrison, of Montreal, and many other out- 
side people engaged in the lumber trade. The occasion 
found Mr. Booth entering upon an enlargement of his 
business in the erection of a sulphite mill to assist him 
in his pulp and paper manufacture. Though his other 
business has grown extensively Mr. Booth has no in- 
tention of relaxing his efforts in the lumber industry. 
He started in the lumber trade in Ottawa fifty-seven 
years ago and has carried it on successfully since, his eut 
last year being about the largest in the Ottawa valley, 
amounting to nearly 100,000,000 feet. In the last year 
or two Mr. Booth has been very progressive. He erected 
a paper mill of 100 tons capacity a day to be run in con- 
junction with his extensive pulp business. He practi- 
cally owned the Canada Atlantie railway, which was 
sold to the Grand Trunk Railway Company. Mr. Booth 
attends to his business daily with as much interest and 
enthusiasm as he showed over half a century ago when 
he began operations in Canada. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, Ont., April 13.—The building season has 
fairly opened and stocks held in local yards are being 
rapidly sold, the supplies being probably sufficient to 
meet requirements until the new eut is available. The 
general opinion is that prices are likely to remain firm, 
and mill owners are disposed to be conservative, in 
anticipation of higher prices later in the season. The 
American demand has a decided influence in stiffening 
the market. A noticeable feature of the situation is 
the sudden advance of 30 cents a thousand in British 
Columbia shingles, which, coming at a time when stocks 
are much reduced and the demand active, has greatly 
unsettled the market. If the increased figure is main- 
tained it is likely to result in the more general use of 
the Ontario white cedar shingles, especially in view of 
the uncertainties and delays in transportation from the 
west. There is a growing demand for spruce lumber 
and lath, owing to the high price of pine and hemlock, 
and the same cause is bringing hardwood more into 
requisition for flooring with an upward tendency in 
prices. 

Log driving is rather late this year because of the 
quantities of ice still remaining on the upper lakes. 
There is a good flow of water in the creeks and condi- 
tions are likely to be favorable. 

The Ontario government has appropriated $5,000 for 
estimating timber in the Temagami reserve and the 
work will be begun very shortly. It is understood that 
this is merely to provide for a start and that it will be 
continued from year to year. Recent important dis- 
coveries of silver ore in the eastern portion of the 
reserve and a rush of prospectors and miners will call 
for active supervision this season. The sum of $10,000 
has also been voted for fire ranging along railways. 





COMBINE TESTIMONY IN ONTARIO. 
ToronTO, ONT., April 13.—At the meeting of the 
lumber combine committee of the House of Commons 
at Ottawa April 10 J. A. Thompson, of Winnipeg, gave 


evidence. He operated six yards in the province of 
Saskatchewan. He admitted the existence of a retail 


lumbermen’s association, but asserted that its object 
was not to keep up prices but to control the actions of 
the manufacturers. 

On April 12 Mr. Cockburn, late secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, testified 
that the association aimed to regulate prices. In his 
opinion the manufacturers charged too much. In reply 
to a question as to whether the retailers did not keep 
their prices too high Mr. Cockburn said it was the 
aim of the association not to have the prices too high, 
and also not to permit them to get too low. In effect 
they combined to fix prices in restraint of trade. 


BP BBPPBA PII IDL DI 


James D. Allan, who recently presented an official 
report to the Board of Trade of Toronto regarding the 
possibility of the further trade extension between 
Canada and the West Indies, said that Canadian firms 
carry on a satisfactory lumber trade with the islanders. 
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MICHIGAN. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SaGINAw, Micu., April 15.—W. B. 
Mershon & Co. are erecting a power house 32x72 feet 
on the ground which will be equipped with a big Corliss 
engine and a Wickes boiler and the necessary dynamos 
to drive their entire plant. Heretofore they obtained 
power from the plant of Mershon, Schuette, Parker & 
Co., but they will furnish their own power as soon as 
the new plant is finished. Business is extraordinary. 
The firm has all the orders booked for machinery it can 
fill until August. 

Frank Buell, of Bay City, has sold a saw mill, located 
at LeGrand, to Lewis Jensen, of Gaylord, who will 
move it to Mangum, nine miles from Marquette, where 
a mill belonging to him was destroyed by fire two weeks 
ago. He has a large body of mixed timber there. Mr. 
Buell also sold to Mr. Jensen 4,000,000 feet of mixed 
timber on the Lake Huron shore north of Onaway. 

The saw mill of E. C. Hargrave, at Bay City, is 
receiving something over 100,000 feet of white and red 
oak from within fifty miles of Bay City and as fine 
timber as has ever been cut in Michigan, some of the 
3-inch plank being clear stuff and of extraordinary width. 
It is white and red oak. A portion of it has been sold 
to the Detroit Car Works and the remainder to the Bay 
City Boat Building Company. The timber is being 
manufactured for D. H. Trombley, who bought the 
logs and railed them to Bay City. It is worth from 
$45 to $80 a thousand feet. 

The Hargrave mill is getting in twenty carloads of 
logs a day and has enough timber for a long run. 

E. B. Nugent bought for Ross & Wentworth, of Bay 
City, 3,000,000 feet of hemlock logs in the Georgian bay 
district, which will be rafted across the lake this sum- 
mer and converted into lumber at the Brown-Campbell 
Lumber Company’s saw mill. He also bought 1,500,- 
000 feet of pine in that district cut on deeded lands and 
these will also be rafted to Bay City. A raft of 
3,000,000 feet of hemlock will be brought to Bay City 
from Bois Blanc island, near Cheboygan, to be manu- 
factured. 

E. C. Hargrave returned last week from Mexico, 
where he is interested in operating railroads and erect- 
ing the largest saw mill in the world. 

The Batchelor Timber Company, at West Branch, is 
installing a heading mill in its saw mill plant to work 
up refuse hardwood timber. 

There is an active demand for mixed timber north 
of Bay City. The bulk of the heavy tracts are in few 
hands but there are many scattering lots of a few 
hundred acres each and lumbermen operating in Bay 
City are picking up every forty that can make a show- 
ing to replenish their stocks. Some deals involving 
large tracts will be shortly consummated. 

George D. Jackson, of Bay City, who is extensively 
interested in timber in Canada, states that at least 75 
percent of the output of the mills in the Georgian bay 
country this season has already been sold. Inasmuch as 
the mills in that district are scheduled to make a 
record breaking cut of 530,000,000 feet it will be noted 
that a lot of the stock has already been taken out of the 
market. Many of these purchases were made last fall 
before the timber was cut into logs, the prospective 
buyers inspecting the trees before making the deals. 
In this way they are sure of not failing to get a supply 
of lumber. Some of the larger mills in the district 
will be operated day and night. 

The mill of the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company 
is to be removed from Sandwich to Thessalon, the mill 
of George L. Burtis & Co. is located there and at 
McBeth’s bay, three miles west, where it is in touch 
with the Canadian Pacific, the Nester-Bishop syndi- 
eate, of Detroit, Chicago and Duluth, is erecting a big 
mill that for years was operated by the Nesters at Ash- 
land, Wis. It was dismantled last fall and moved 
by water to Thessalon. This syndicate last spring 
bought the Dyment mill and timber at Thessalon and 
purchased additional timber, making an investment of 
$650,000. 

The Ross saw and shingle mills at Beaverton will 
cut 10,000,000 feet of lumber and as many shingles 
this season. 

The ear movement in lumber is as active as the rail- 
roads vill permit it to be. Shippers are able by per- 
sistent effort to obtain about one-fifth of the cars 
wanted, and their business has suffered much this 
winter in consequence of the car famine. When the 
lumber is shipped they are anxious to have it reach its 
destination that cash returns may be received, but in 
many instances cars are from three weeks to sixty days 
in reaching their destination, and this makes it bad 
all around. 








FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 15.—Navigation has 
opened on Grand river, the steamer Grand making the 
trip from Grand Haven to this city Saturday. 

The Grand Rapids-Muskegon Power. Company has 
completed its second dam across the Muskegon river at 
Croton and the work of setting the big waterwheels is 
now under way. The power house, built of solid ma- 
sonry, with tile roof, will be completed within ten days. 
The dam required in its construction the use of 30,000 
barrels of Portland cement, and in the sheet piling and 
concrete work 1,250 tons of steel were used. The dam 
will develop 16,000 horsepower, which will be conveyed 
over steel towers, instead of cedar poles, a distance of 
fifty miles to Grand Rapids. The city is figuring with 








the company to supply the power needed for pumping 
its water supply from Lake Michigan, when the pipe 
line shall be constructed. 

The Evart Tool Company will bring a small drive of 
logs down the Muskegon river this spring, to be cut 
at its mill at Evart. The logs were cut between Evart 
and Temple. 

The Mitchell-Diggins Iron Company’s plant at Cadil- 
lac was shut down this week for the purpose of making 
some changes and improvements, this being the first 
shutdown since the furnace was started over a year ago. 
The plant’s daily output now is from seventy-five to 
ninety tons of charcoal pigiron and after the improve- 
ments are made it is expected the daily output will be 
increased to 100 tons. There has been some difficulty 
recently in getting ore from the mines near Ishpeming 
because of heavy snow storms. 

About $1,000,000 worth of Grand Rapids furniture 
has been bought for the hotels and buildings at the 
Jamestown Exposition. 

The Skillman Lumber Company has bought two acres 
of land in the north end of Grand Rapids for yard pur- 
poses. Mr. Skillman returned last week from a northern 
Michigan trip. 

The Charlotte Interior Finish Company has decided 
to remove its factory from Charlotte to Lansing in 
the fall. 

The steamer N. J. Nessen, owned by J. O. Nessen & 
Co., Manistee, loaded with hardwood lumber by the 
East Jordan Lumber Company and bound for Chicago, 
was cut through by the ice and sank in thirty feet of 
water when coming down the south arm of Pine lake. 
The boat was built at Lorain in 1880 and was 148 feet 
long and 37 feet beam. It was worth about $30,000. 

The Pennsylvania system has placed an order for 
2,000 all-steel cars and a portion of them will be turned 
over to the Grand Rapids & Indiana road. It is said 
that the Pennsylvania will hereafter buy only steel cars, 
even though the cost is twice that of wooden ears. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., April 16.—John C. Stuart, manager 
for Charles W. Kotcher, does not take any stock in 
the statement that there is an appreciable slackening 
in business and that trade is not as good in Detroit as 
it was at this period last year. He says: 


There are more dealers in the local field than there were 
a year ago, and this, of course, results in business being 
cut up more, but I am satisfied that the total volume equals 
if it does not exceed that of a year ago. The experience of 
our own firm is that we are doing as much as we have 
ever done and prospects seem to indicate, a bumper season. 
The weather holds trade in check somewhat but the business 
is to be had. 


An unfailing barometer of the building trade is the 
record of the fire marshal’s office relative to permits. 
The record for last week follows: New buildings, 84; 
value, $211,000; additions, 43; value, $61,000. The 
indications are that the total for the month will ex- 
ceed $1,000,000, an excellent showing and one that 
shows that depression on the part of the lumber trade 
is scarcely warranted. The permits show that while a 
few concrete structures are included in the list this 
material is not being used to nearly the extent it was 
some time ago. The necessity for thorough experience 
in the handling of the material and the lack of experts 
is considered largely responsible. 

The threatened red cedar shingle famine has been 
averted by the western railways finally lifting the em- 
bargo and beginning to move a few cars. A number 
filled with shingles and which have actually been on 
the road since last fall reached Detroit last week and 
the promise is made that shipments will be more regular 
in future from the coast. 

Lumber prices are reported steady locally, with no 
boosts in sight. 

The special bill permitting the town of Thessalon 
to bonus the Saginaw Lumber Company, to remove its 
mills from Sandwich to the former place, has been 
passed by the Ontario legislature and preparations for 
the removal are being made. 

To the barge Sam Flint belongs the distinction of 
bringing the first cargo of lumber to Detroit for the 
1907 season. The barge arrived Saturday in tow of the 
steamer S. C. Hall and was dropped at the River Rouge, 
where it was picked up by a tug and towed to the 
Lowrie & Robinson dock. The lumber comes from 
Alpena. 





GRATE THAT STANDS THE TEST. 


The J. B. Galloway Company, of Clarendon, Ark., 
recently installed the Gordon hollow blast grate. Since 
making a test thereof covering a period of three weeks 
the company feels free in saying that the grate in ques- 
tion is especially well adapted for burning all sorts of 
refuse and that it has no trouble to make steam with it. 

The company now burns all its refuse and saves its 

wood, which means a saving of from $1,000 to $1,500 a 
year. 
" The company adds that it is an easy matter for its 
fireman to keep ample steam with anything in the shape 
of fuel, and explains that its two boilers run five engines, 
the capacity of the boilers being just equal to that of 
the engines, without any surplus whatever. 

So well satisfied is this concern that it unhesitatingly 
recommends the Gordon hollow blast grate, which is man- 
ufactured by the Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Company, 
of Greenville, Mich., and concludes by stating that to 
say that it is highly pleased with the grate is a very 
passive way of expressing its feelings. 
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FIR 


Our mill has only been running a short time and 
we are not loaded with business as most of the mills 
in this state are, which places us in a position to take 
the best of care of the trade. Place your orders 
with us. 


Well do the rest. 


FIR TIMBERS and JOISTS. 
Rough or Dressed YARD STOCK. 
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Write to-day. 


John A. Hughes Lumber Co. 


236-238 Burke Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
\ peeeeeeneeereeaneeeannne LAL SSA 


Telecode. 











Manufacturers of the Peeriess 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 








It’s a Question where 
to Buy 


* We do not claim more than all the rest— 
Only as good as the best—Try us. 


FIR LATH, FIR, SPRUCE 
AND CEDAR LUMBER, 


Cedar Shingles in st tcars 
or mixed with Cedar mber 





Bonds= Foster Lumber Co. 
i Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. , 














THE HERRON COMPANY 
FIR LUMBER 


SEATTLE—WASHINGTON 




















| Fir and Cedar Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Send us your inquiries. 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., 


SEATTLE, WASH. 









Mills at 
Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
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In Forest Land 


By 


Douglas Malloch. 


(“The Lumberman Poet."’) 


Every lumberman will enjoy ‘‘In Forest Land,’’ the 
new book by Douglas Malloch, ‘tthe lumberman poet.” 
The Woods, the Camp, the River and the Mill—they are 
all there, portrayed in words always vivid and interesting. 
No writer ever has blended humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment with greater success. 

More than any other book of verse, ‘‘In Forest Land”’ 
deserves © place in the lumberman’s library or on his desk. 
It will prove a constant source of entertainment to him, his 
family and his friends. 

Beautifully printed, illustrated in tint and bound in 
silk cloth, the book is exceptionally attractive. Price $1.25 
acopy, postpaid. Address 


American Lumberman, 
815 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


























~ — a 
POPLAR Quartered 
CHESTNUT OAK 
ASH Plain 


Poplar and Hardwood 
Lumber 


The Davidson-Benedict Co. 


Manufacturers 


Nashville, Tennessee 




















TAPE LINES 


Steel and Linen 


5-foot steel, German silver case; selfwinding; light asa 
rule; postpaid, each, 82 cents. 

25-foot steel, hard leather case; size and weight of a 
watch: postpaid, each, $2.93. 

25-foot pure linen, water proofed and reinforced with 
leather first 4 inches: postpaid, each $1.17. 

50-foot same as above, $1.47. 

These are the well known “Lufkin” tapes and we 
guarantee them to be perfect in every particular. They 
are bargains for the money. Address all orders to 


American Lumberman, operons, Chicago. 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


wil be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 38i5 
Dearbera Street, Chicago, Ih 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 16.—A marked increase was 
noted in the number and value of building permits 
issued last week over the preceding week. The total 
was 227 permits, aggregating in value $237,000; more 
than twice the number issued for the same week a year 
ago. These figures do not inelude permits for building 
in the various suburbs, including West Allis, where there 
is marked activity in the erection of residence and ad- 
ditions to the various manufacturing plants. 

The Wilbur Lumber Company is building large sheds 
on National avenue near Seventy-first avenue in West 
Allis and is preparing to open an extensive yard in that 
suburb 

The Milwaukee Auditorium Company met iast Satur- 
day to announce its decision on the selection of plans 
for the new auditorium to be erected in this city. Plans 
had been submitted by twelve architects in various parts 
of the United States and were given very thorough con- 
sideration, on their merits, the names ef the firms being 
unknown to the committee. The decision resulted in 
the selection of the plans submitted by Ferry & Clas, 
of this city, who have been prominent in the erection of 
many of the large and beautiful structures of this city 
and state. The building will occupy practically all of 
the square, formerly the site of the exposition, and will 
contain one mammoth auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 10,000 people, smaller convention halls, 
banquet halls, lodge rooms and offices for various civic 
organizations. It is expected that ground will be broken 
some time in June and the building will be pushed to 
as early a completion as possible. It probably will be 
constructed of steel, brick and stone with floors of 
reinforced conerete. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Allis-Chalmers 
Company held at New York last week Charles Allis was 
elected chairman of the executive committee, and it was 
announced that hereafter the committee will hold its 
meetings in this city, where the entire management of 
the vast interests of the company will be carried on. 
I. L. Bower, heretofore comptroller of the company, 
and Henry Woodland, treasurer, were promoted to the 
vice presidency, the former in charge of accounts and 
the latter in charge of the treasury and credits. 

Senator Bird, of the Bird & Wells Lumber Company, 
of Wausaukee, passes through this city frequently on 
his way to Madison during the present session of the 
legislature. It is announced that the company will soon 
re-engage in the manufacture of cedar shingles. The 
mill will have a daily capacity of from 40,000 to 50,000 
shingles and besides that department the mill is 
equipped with a complete outfit for sawing cedar ties. 

The opening of navigation is being considerably de- 
layed because of the cold weather of the last two weeks. 
In March the warm weather led to the belief that the 
opening would be much earlier than usual, but it has 
been given a decided setback by the recent cold spell. 

Marinette mill owners on both sides of the river are 
impatiently waiting the opening of navigation. Mills 
that have been running all winter have filled the mill 
yards with lumber to such an extent that they are 
overcrowded and their owners are anxiously awaiting 
opportunity to send out their lumber in cargo lots. 

A full earload of bird’s-eye maple, shipped from 
Dagget, in Menominee county, Mich., passed through 
this city a few days ago via the Chicago & North- 
Western railroad, consigned to London, England. Large 
numbers of logs of this kind are being shipped to for- 
eign markets and the demand for them, as well as the 
price, is on the increase. 
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CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 

New Lonpon, Wis., April 13.—About 8,000,000 feet 
of logs will be driven down the Rib river in north 
central Wisconsin this spring. These logs are for the 
John Weeks Lumber Company, of Stevens Point; the 
Jones Lumber Company, of Appleton, and the Wausau 
Lumber Company, of Rib Falls. The Jones logs will 
be boomed at Marathon City and cut in the Phillip 
Menzner mill. The Wausau company logs will also be 
boomed at Rib City, but the Weeks company logs will 
be driven down the Rib and Wisconsin rivers, the latter 
stream not having seen a drive for many years. 

North Wisconsin lumber dealers predict an unusually 
heavy demand for lumber this season and state that 
the output of the northern mills has already been sold, 
much of it in the east. They state that lumber is going 
to be hard to get, one reason being that the scarcity of 
ears will curtail the supply from the west and another 
that the deep snow and lack of men early in the season 
caused a shrinkage in the cut in the north country. A 
large amount of pulpwood was cut during the last win- 
ter around the head of Lake Superior and most of this 
will be used in the Fox River valley in this state. 

Jacobsen & De Guere, of Grand Rapids, are consider- 
ing a proposition of western lumbermen and promoters 
to join in the erection of a 100-ton pulp mill and a saw 
mill with a capacity of 250,000 feet of lumber a day, 
the plant to be located on the coast of British Colum- 
bia. These men, who are from Seattle, Wash., have 
received a grant of 80,000 acres of heavy timber land 
from the Canadian government and the projected mills 
are to utilize this timber. 

H. J. Pauly, of Milwaukee, has sold the wooden 
steamer Walter Vail to J. A. Calbick and others, of 
Chicago. The Vail will tow the schooner Connelly Bros. 
in the pulpwood trade. 

Because of loyal support in a fierce ‘‘No license’’ 





campaign, M. D. Keith, the wealthy Crandon lumber- 
man, gave his men a big dance and banquet on the 
evening of April 9. 

It is said that 9,000,000 feet of logs have been swept 
out of the booms at Chippewa Falls by the flooding of 
the Yellow river, which is doing much other damage. 

A. G. Meiklejohn, until recently a lumberman of this 
city, but who has acquired extensive lumber interests 
at Cheraw, 8S. C., has sold his hotel, the Gordinier, at 
Waupaca, Wis., to H. D. Quant, a former Wisconsin 
man, who has made a large sum of money in timber 
investments in the south. 

Shippers are in the market for tonnage at the rates 
fixed by the lumber earriers. Charters have been made 
for the first trips from the head of Lake Superior, the 
rate being $2.50. 





OPERATIONS ABOUT WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., April 16.—The St. Paul road is 
hauling large numbers of logs from Heafford Junction 
from points on the Soo line railway through Wausau to 
Museatine, Iowa, which goes to show that lumbermen 
ean afford to go a long way from home to buy logs to 
supply their mills and factories. Many saw mills were 
located in large and small Iowa cities and towns along 
the Mississippi river not many years ago, but now there 
are a few lingering ones left. These still cut a reduced 
amount of lumber, but in a few years an Iowa saw mill 
will be a great curiosity. 

The Wausau Lumber Company at Rib Falls now 
claims that it lost no logs by the recent rise in the Big 
Rib river by the breaking of a boom. The company 
has 7,000,000 feet of logs banked on the river above 
Rib Falls and drops them into the river as it needs 
them and saws them as fast as they come down. The 
company is doing good work and will be prepared for 
shipments as soon as the new line of railway reaches 
that point of manufacture. 

The drives of logs on the different streams in this 
region are being somewhat delayed, owing to cold 
weather and the lowering of water in the river beds. 
However, enough logs have arrived at their different 
destinations to start the mills and to keep them run- 
ning until the floods, which are certain to come when 
the spring rains and melting snow season sets in. There 
is still much snow in the woods, which will help swell 
the river and help keep up the downward progress of 
last winter’s products. 


MINNESOTA. 


PBPAPDALDLD A 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 17.—A record price for 
logs was paid yesterday at the annual sale of estrays by 
the log committee representing the Minneapolis mills. 
Owing to the break in the boom recently an unusually 
large number of good logs got over the falls early and 
the prospect called forth seven sealed bids from mills 
below here. The highest bid was by the Central Lum- 
ber Company, of Hudson, Wis., which got the season’s 
estrays at $20.30 a thousand. This is about $2 a thou- 
sand higher than the price paid last year and goes to 
show the advancing value of the raw material, to which 
the increase in lumber prices is mainly due. 

Sawing operations here are still confined to three mills. 
The Northland Pine Company and the Carpenter-Lamb 
Lumber Company are running day and night, while the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company is running with only a 
day erew and will not run nights this year. High wind 
and a searcity of men combine to hold back the work of 
repairing booms and it will be several days yet before 
the regular season of driving and sorting logs is opened 
by the boom company. Until that time the other mills 
will not start. 

Gilbert M. Walker and Willis Walker, of the Red 
River Lumber Company, accompanied by their wives, 
left here Saturday for Europe. They will sail April 19 
and will take an automobile tour of the continent and 
the British isles. 

Another Minneapolis lumberman is going automobiling 
abroad. George W. Dulany, jr., will join his father, 
George W. Dulany, sr., of Hannibal, Mo., and with their 
wives they will sail for Italy next week. They will 
travel by automobile through France and Germany, then 
cross to England for a summer journey. 

James G. Wallace and J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Company, are back from a business trip 
to the west coast, where they found some prospect of 
improvement in railroad conditions, but the embargo 
only nominally raised. 

N. W. Hamilton, of the Seattle Lumber Company, 
stopped here for a day on his way to Chicago and talked 
the absorbing topic of freight conditions over with some 
of the local lumbermen. 

The loeal mills that are running will all have to shut 
down again, probably, before getting a new supply of 
logs. The boom company has been so hindered that it 
will not be ready to turn logs before the first of next 
week, and then the boom company crews will have to 





make some temporary repairs for the mills, all but one. 


of which had considerable damage done to their own 
booms. So turning of logs will not be possible before 
the last of next week. The Northland Pine Company 
will close down tonight, and the C. A. Smith and Car- 
penter-Lamb mills probably will be shut down the last of 
the week. The official opening of the season, about 
April 25, will be later than usual, in spite of the early 
promise. 

The carpenters’ strike is settled and all possibility 
of labor trouble in the building trades of Minneapolis 
is averted for the full year. The builders’ and car- 
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penters’ committees got together last night and settled 
on a basis of 42% cents an hour, with the question of 
the open shop left unsettled. 

The federal grand jury which investigated alleged 
violations of the antitrust law by the Northwestern Re- 
tail Coal Dealers’ Association ended its labors suddenly 
and rather unexpectedly last Thursday evening and 
dispersed without making any public report to the court. 
It is rumored that a secret indictment was returned, 
which will come out later, and that the association will 
have to stand a prosecution. Its officers deny that the 
association operates in any way to restrain trade and 
are at a loss to explain the report. In fact, they do not 
credit it at all, but it seems evident that some action was 
taken by the grand jury which has not been disclosed. 

The special committee of the Minnesota legislature 
which has been investigating the coal and lumber busi- 
ness to find evidences of trust tactics has prepared a 
part in which it says that it has not had time to go to 
the bottom of things and has not located the parties re- 
sponsible for high prices, but is satisfied that a com- 
bination exists in both lines of business, and recommends 
that the attorney general investigate. This is about the 
sort of perfunctory report that has been expected. The 
committee did not develop anything to show that any 
of the associations worked to control or regulace prices, 
but if it had given them a clean bill of health the public 
would have declared that it was a whitewash and a 
crooked deal, and the committee did not dare to tell the 
plain truth about the business, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLuTH, MINN., April 15.—The opening of interlake 
navigation on Lake Superior seems to be about as far 
off now as it did one week, or even two weeks ago. 
The weather has continued to freeze at night enough to 
more than offset the effects of the sun in the daytime. 
Even local navigation on the north shore is blocked 
after having once been opened this season, the pack 
ice having closed in on the head of the lakes with frigid 
embrace, backed by a wind that continues northeast 
most of the time, and which never gets into a direction 
to clear it away. Boats are being shifted in the Duluth- 
Superior harbor, but it now looks as if interlake navi- 
gation will not open for at least another week, and pos- 
sibly ten days. The last week in March the prospects 
seemed favorable for the season opening by April 10. 

The rivers of the northern part of the state have not 
yet broken up and there is as much as three feet of 
snow in many places in the woods, but it is going away 
gradually and from present prospects there will be no 
floods. 

Greatly to the satisfaction of lumbermen the rail- 
roads leading out of Duluth and the Twin Cities have 
discontinued the practice of issuing free fare tickets 
for men for railroad work in the west. Labor is scarce 
enough here now and the action of the railroads will 
help to keep some of the men here. A long free ride on 
the cars is a powerful inducement to a laboring man 
and it has taken more men out of this region than any 
carefully considered plan of better wages or conditions 
after arrival at their destination. 

Frank P. Nester has arrived home from a trip of 
several months in Europe. He and his brother, John 
Nester, of Baraga, were there together and the latter 
is now visiting relatives in Ireland. They spent most 
of their time while abroad in Germany and France. 





ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., April 16.—Navigation on the St. 
Croix and upper Mississippi was declared open Sunday 
by the arrival of the raft boat North Star, of Van Sant 
line. It encountered some ice in St. Croix lake but 
found Lake Pepin clear. The North Star left with its 
towboat Monday, taking logs for the Joyce Lumber 
Company, of Lyons; the Taber Lumber Company, of 
Keokuk, Iowa, and small jags for other individuals. 

The C. W. Cowles and towboat of the same line, ar- 
rived Monday intending to take logs and lumber to the 
Burlington Lumber Company, but had to lay up a few 
days for boiler repairs. 

All the saw mills in this valley are in operation ex- 
cept that of the Yellow River Lumber Company and 
that mill will be going in a few days. There is a 
scarcity of men at the mills. Wages are high and 
all the needed men are expected to be available soon. 

Arrivals of logs over the Northern Pacific and the 
North-Western roads are larger than last week and even 
greater activity is expected. 

A crew is busy rafting logs at the Bronson-Flosom 
harbor to be taken by the owner, William Kaiser, to 
the Eclipse mill to be sawed. 

The Stillwater Manufacturing Company is converting 
a building formerly used as a confectionery shop, resi- 
dence and shoe stitching factory into an office building 
for its own use. It will be a pretty structure. 
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PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY LOSES BY FIRE. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

EvurEKA, Cau., April 17.—Three of the large store- 
houses used by the Pacific Lumber Company at its 
plant at Scotia were destroyed by fire this morning, 
and while carrying kegs of judsen powder from one 
of the burning buildings Superintendent Whitten was 
struck by ,a flying timber, the powder was ignited and 
exploded and the barn and two score neighboring cabins 
oceupied by mill workers were blown to pieces. The 
barns contained horses, buggies, mill machinery and 
general stores. The horses were saved. E. A. Block- 
linger, manager of the company, stated that the loss 
was about $5,000. 
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Charles R. Wilcox. 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 13.—Charles R. Wilcox, vice presi- 
dent and manager ’ of the Pacific Fir Company, of this city, 
died at his home, 1011 Massachusetts avenue, early this 
morning from heart disease. His death was very sudden 
and entirely unexpected. Mr. Wilcox was born in Liverpool, 
England, forty-seven years ago and came to the United 
States when 19 years old. He resided in St. Paul a number 
of years, where he was connected with the lumber pur- 
chasing department of the Great Northern railroad. He 
came to this city in 1899 and organized the Pacific Fir Com- 
pany, which for a number of years bought largely the lumber 
used by the Great Northern railroad. Associated with him 
in the Pacific Fir Company at its organization were the late 
W. H. Bradley, of Tomahawk, Wis.; Walter Collins, formerly 
general manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way, now a resident of Chicago, and W. A. Watkins, of the 
Joyce-Watkins Company, of Chicago. After the death of 
Mr. Bradley the Bradley & Watkins interests were secured 
by the others and Mr. Collins is now president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wilcox was also president of the High Tower Lumber 
Company, of Hamilton, Wash., the Chewelah Mill Company, 
of Chewelah, Wash., and the Cedar River Mill Company, 
Lyman, Wash. The latter are mill concerns, whereas the 
Pacific Fir Company is a wholesaling company. 

Mr. Wilcox was a member of the Rainier, Commercial, 
Lumberman’s and Seattle Athletic clubs in this city, a 
thirty-second degree Mason, a Mystic Shriner and a member 
of numerous other fraternal organizations as well as a 
great admirer and promoter of athletic sports, being a mem- 
ber of and greatly interested in the Seattle Cricket Club, 
and has played frequently with similar organizations from 
Victoria and Vancouver. He was popular among a large 
circle of friends and his death comes as a decided shock to 
them. He and Miss Annie E. Conrad were married nineteen 
a ago in New York and she and one daughter survive 
iim. 
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Richard Van Bochove. 


Richard Van Bochove, a leading Holland-American lumber- 
man of Kalamazoo, Mich., died at his home in that city 
Wednesday, March 27. Mr. Van Bochove was one of the 
leading lumbermen in the state and the founder of the Van 
Bochove Lumber Company which until a few years ago was 
one of Kalamazoo’s most important business concerns. 

Mr. Van Bochove was born in New Beyerland, South 
Netherlands, February 4, 1818. Early in life he became a 
millwright and for a number of years devoted his time to 
erecting Dutch windmills. He came to America in 1848 
and spent about four years in New York city. During his 
stay there he married Miss Johana Enaus. In 1852 Mr. 
and Mrs. Van Bochove came to Kalamazoo and he there 
started in business as a carpenter and contractor. After 
spending six years in that city the family moved to Hol- 
land, Mich., and a little later to Grand Haven, returning to 
Kalamazoo in 1859. 

Mr. Van Bochove organized the Van Bochove Lumber 
Company more than thirty years ago. It was started in a 
small way, the shed being located in the rear of his resi- 
dence, but the business grew steadily and finally was located 
at Vine and Third avenues. When Mr. Van Bochove retired 
from business this yard was acquired by the Godfrey Lum- 
ber Company. He also was president of the Van Bochove & 
Sons Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Van Bochove was prominent in the public affairs of 
the city, although he never held a political office. He be- 
longed to the First Congregational church and was one of 
its oldest members. Of his eleven children eight survive 
him. They are Mrs. Jennie De Graff, Renjamin, Jacob, 
Samuel, Garrett and John Van Bochove, all of Kalamazoo; 
Richard Van Bochove, of Grand Rapids, and Mrs. Margaret 
Pessink, of Holland, Mich. The funeral was held at the 
family home, March 29, the six sons of the deceased acting 
as pallbearers, and the services were attended by many 
friends. 





Capt. James H. Waters. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 15.—News has been received 
here of the sudden death of Capt. James H. Waters, for- 
merly of this city, at Fairview, Col., last Friday. He was 
a graduate of West Point, class of 1881, remaining in the 
army till 1887, then coming to Minneapolis, where he took 
a course in the law school of the University of Minnesota, 
and then embarked in the lumber business. For several 
years he was a traveling salesman for the Carpenter-Lamb 
Lumber Company, of this city. He then entered the retail 
business, first at Webster and later at What Cheer, lowa. 
He went to Colorado last year to engage in mining opera- 
tions. 

Captain Waters was a member of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association, 
and a special meeting of that body was held, at which a 
committee was named to draw up appropriate resolutions ex- 
pressing the regret of old friends and associates. The reso- 
lutions adopted were as follows: 

WHEREAS, We, the members of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber & Sash ‘& Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association, 
have learned with sorrow of the sudden and untimely death 
of its fellow member and friend, Capt. James H. Waters; and 

WHEREAS, We will ever bear in mind the genial goodfel- 
lowship and delightful companionship of one who was cred- 
itable to our vocation, relied upon by his employers, honored 
by business associates, true to himself and a faithful friend; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express our regret at his death, 
our appreciation of the many and varied qualities that en- 
deared him to us, and our sympathy with those to whom he 
was more closely bound by ties of relationship; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to 
members of his family, to the trade journals and spread 
upon the records. of our association. 

H. H. Couns. 
J. P. LANSING. 
J. F. HaypEn. 





W. W. Branch. 


WHEELING, W. VA,, April 15.—W. W. Branch, 71 years of 
age, one of Charleston’s foremost citizens and head of the 
big veneer company of Charleston that bears his name, died 
Friday, April 12. He had been ill for a long time. The 
deceased is survived by his wife and two children, Miss Mary 
L. and William L., and three brothers and five sisters. He 
was born in Kutlan, Ohio, in 1835, and was encaged in 
business in Ohio until 1885, when he moved to Charleston 
and started a veneering plant. He was a member of the 
Masonic order and was a Knight Templar of very high 
standing. 





William McMillan. 


Eureka, Cau., April 1.—William McMillan, father of W.R 
MeMillan, superintendent of the Vance Lumber Company’s 
plant at Samoa, passed away last Wednesday at the Marine 
hospital in this city, as the result of a severe hemorrhage 
of the stomach. Mr. McMillan was a native of Glasgow, 
Scotland, and lacked just one year of having reached the 
ripe old age of three score and ten. Many years ago he 
came to Humboldt county from Wisconsin and until his 











We would like to Move 


the following items of Hemlock, 
and if you are interested, ask 
us for prices. 

3 Cars, 2x4-6’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

5 Cars, 2x4-8’ No. | Hemlock. 

8 Cars, 2x6-8 No. | Hemlock. 
10 Cars, 2x6-10’ No. | Hemlock. 

| Car, 2x6-18’ No. | Hemlock, 
3 Cars, 2x4-6’ No, 2 Hemlock. 
2 Cars, 2x6-18’ No. 2 Hemlock, 
3 Cars, 2x10-18’ No. 2 Hemlock, 
10 Cars, 2x12-12’ No. 2 Hemlock. = 
(0 Cars, 2xi2-14’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

| Car, 2x12-18’ No. 2 Hemlock. : 
3 Cars, 2x12-20’ No. 2 Hemlock. 


= 
We have a large stock of other sizes, both 


No. I and No. 2 Hemlock, and want your 2 


inguiries for anything you may Want in 
Hemlock. We also have a small stock of 
Pine which can be shipped in the same car 
with Hemlock. 











We havea 
complete stock of 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER C0. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 














7 FOR QUICK SHIPMENT :— 77 


328,000 feet 2x4, 6 to 20 No. 1 Hemlock 

830,000 "' 2x6, 6 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 

700,000 ** 2x8, 6 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 

440.000 ** 2x10, 8 to 22 No. 1 Hemlock 

320,000 “ 2xi2. 8 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 

200,000 * 3x8, 10, 12, 12 to 18 No. 1 Hemlock 

364,000 * 4-4, 4-6, 6-6. 6-8, 8-8, 10 to 24 No. 1 Hemlock 

795,000 * 4to12/in. 10 ft. and longer, No. | Hemlock Boards 
00,000 ** 2-4 to 2-12. 10 to 20 Ne. 2 Hemlock; also Hemlock 

Lath and Basswood Siding. 


Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. 
i WAUSAU, WIS. _ 











Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 





TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j'}s,crman tetecous, 





For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicage Uh 
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’ Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 


WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND 
MANUFACTURED 

PRODUCTS. 


Our Specialties are 
Mixed Carloads of 


Lumber,Sash,Doors 
and Blinds, Window 
Frames, Mouldings 
and White Pine Man- 
ufactured Products. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


1i8 BROADWAY, ROOM 407. 
i 4 














WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices, 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 
West Bay City, Mich, 




















We have a good stock of dry 
White | Siding 


Finish — 
Pine | No.4 Boards 


We also make a specialty of 


SASH PACKING OR CRATING 


from No. 5 Boards. 


We solicit inquiries and orders from 
carload buyers in any of above lines, 


Empire Lumber Company, 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 

















TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


< man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicaga. 


death was employed as a machinist at Samoa. In Wiscon- 
sin he was interested in lumbering and timber. Besides his 
wife and son, W. R. McMillan, three daughters—Mrs. W. W. 
Warren, of Tomah, Wis.; Mrs. W. Monroe, of Muskegon, 
Mich., and Mrs. Ruben Smith, now in this city—survive him. 
The funeral services were held on Sunday afternoon, March 
31, at the Samoa home of W. R. McMillan, and the remains 
were shipped to San Francisco to be sent from there to 
Tomah, Wis. 





Henderson Hall. 


Sercent, Ky., April 11.—At his home on Left Beaver 
creek, Knott county, Henderson Hall, aged 80, the oldest 
active lumberman in eastern Kentucky, having several mills 
in operation at the time of his death, died Wednesday, April 
3, after a few days’ illness. He was the father of the ex- 
tensive Hall family of this section and began making de- 
velopments in lumber many years ago. His wife, two years 
his junior, survives him. 





William B. Tilghman. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 14.—William B. Tilghman, one of 
the most prominent lumber and saw mill men on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, died last Friday night at his home in 
Salisbury, after an illness of three years. Mr. Tilghman 
was born within a few miles of Salisbury and belonged to 
the class of selfmade men. When a boy he became a clerk 
in a store at Salisbury, where he imbibed that love of com- 
mercial pursuits which became the foundation of his success. 
Iie was a natural merchant and business man and showed 
marked ability almost from the start. In 1862 he went into 
business with Humphrey Humphreys, under the firm name 
of Humphreys & Tilghman, and from this beginning grew 
the large establishment that became known all over the 
Eastern Shore. The partnership was continued after the 
death of Mr. Humphreys, his son, Randolph, taking his 
place, and was not dissolved until 1895, when the William 
B. Tilghman Company was organized with Mr. Tilghman as 
its head and William J. Seaton, William B. Tilghman, jr., 
and Oscar L. Morris as the other members. This company 
is now one of Salisbury’s largest concerns, with a capital of 
$100,000. Mr. Tilghman was also a bank director and held 
extensive interests in other enterprises. He was twice mar- 
ried and leaves five children, William B. Tilghman, jr., being 
the only son. 





Caleb Wetherell. 

Boston, Mass., April 15.—Caleb Wetherell died at his 
home in Norton, Mass., April 10 at the age of 95 years. Mr. 
Wetherell was for many years engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. George L. Wetherell, his son, survives him. 





R. R. Starkweather. 

OSHKOSH, WIs., April 6.—R. R. Starkweather, aged 48, 
president of the R. R. Starkweather Bros. Company, a lum- 
ber manufacturing concern, died suddenly today at his home 
in this city from disease of the heart. Mr. Starkweather had 
been in the lumber business since 1897, when he first came to 
this city: He was a prominent member of the Royal League, 
Royal Arcanum and Odd Fellows. He is survived by his 
wite, two daughters and one son. 





Francis E. Southard. 


New York, April 9.—Francis E. Southard, a member of 
the firm of Southard & Co., 11 Broadway, killed himself on 
Saturday by shooting himself at his home in the Rhine- 
lander apartments, 12 Fifth avenue. Mr. Southard had 
been in ill health for nearly six years. He had suffered two 
slight strokes of apoplexy, was subject to heart trouble for 
a long time and had been afflicted with nervous prostration. 
Mr. Southard was 64 years old and was born in Boston. He 
was a man of distinguished appearance. He had been in 
the lumber business since he was a young man and was one 
of the best known men in the white pine trade. He was 
associated in business with his two sons, Arthur T. and 
Frank M. ‘The latter is at present on the Pacific slope on 
business. A married daughter, Mrs. Morris Whittaker, lives 
in the city. His brother, George H. Southard, is president 
of the Franklin Trust Company, of Brooklyn, and another 
brother is C. C. Southard, a retired merchant, living at 164 
Montague street, Brooklyn. Francis E. formerly lived in 
Brooklyn. He had a summer home at North Tewksbury, 
Mass. 





LETTER TO RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


Under date of April 6, written at Senatobia, Miss., a 
letter was sent out by the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Mississippi and Louisiana to the retail dealers 
of those states inviting them to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the association and setting forth the advan- 
tages assured by such an alliance, as follows: 


Appreciating that we have the best organization possible 
for securing protection for the retail dealers of Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and that if our constitution and our methods 
were thoroughly explained we would have on our rolls every 
retail lumber dealer doing business in the territory we cover, 
we have determined to undertake the work of canvassing 
directly with every retail lumber dealer whose name and 
address we have, and this is to notify you that as soon as 
our representative can reach your city he will call on you. 

The prime object of our association is to secure for the 
legitimate lumber dealer protection from competition with 
manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers. 

This must appeal to you. You need no argument as to the 
need for protection to your business interest from such com- 
petition, and you could refuse to join us for no other reason 
than doubt of the legality or doubt of our ability to render 
you this service. We could write you letters, perhaps, for- 
ever, but might fail to convince you on either question, so 
we have, after thoroughly considering the matter, employed 
George Guild, a gentleman of considerable experience in 
association work, as our special representative, who on 
April 10 will begin the extensive undertaking of visiting 
every place in Mississippi and Louisiana where we are ad- 
vised is a regularly established retail lumber yard. He will 
explain every feature of our most excellent association, and 
endeavor to secure the membership of the dealers visited. 

Our association enjoys the distinction of originality. We 
have a constitution that is being copied all over the Union, 
and by reason of its honest and frank declaration has com- 
manded the respect of organizations many hundred times 
larger than we are; and such associations, free from any 
feeling of jealousy, because so perfect and unquestionably 
legal document emanated from a smaller association, are 
adopting it in place of their former articles of association. 

Manufacturers respect us for having openly declared our 
purpose and encourage us in having done so by acceding to 
our demand that “those who wish our business must not sell 
to our customers.” 

There is but one member of our association who receives 
any compensation—our secretary, whose salary is $50 a 
month. We are giving our time and best efforts to build up 
an organization that will help the retail lumber dealer in 
an unfair fight with those who. by reason of might, could 
drive us out of business and deprive us of the means of 
earning a living. 

Kindly consider the question of membership with us and 





grant our representative a hearing when he calls on you. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—_—eeorernes 


F. C. Janke, well known dealer of Marengo, IIl., was 
in Chicago last week buying a bill of lumber. 

P. D. DuBose, vice president and general manager of 
the Peerless Lumber Company, of Valdosta, Ga., was in 
Chicago this week and ealled at the office of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. DuBose said that business was 
a little quiet in and around Valdosta, but that he 
thought this only a temporary condition. 

Claud L. Nabers, of Wiggins, Miss., was in Chicago 
this week and called on the LUMBERMAN. Mr. Nabers 
formerly was connected with the Finkbine Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wiggins, as assistant to the general sales 
manager, but recently has engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business on his own account. 

Charles F. Thompson, treasurer of the Mississippi 
Lumber Company, who has been suffering from ton- 
silitis and sciatica for the last week, has returned 
to his office in the Railway Exchange building. Mr. 
Thompson has not entirely recovered, but is feeling 
very much better and is able to attend to his regular 
work without great inconvenience. 

A. W. True, of True & True, accompanied by Mrs. 
True, is spending a few days at West Baden, Ind. Be 
fore leaving the city Mr. True said that he expected to 
find John A. Gauger, of John A. Gauger & Co., and 
William L. Sharp, of E. L. Roberts & Co., both well 
known Chicago sash and door concerns, at the pretty 
little resort. 

William S. McKinney, sales manager of the Missouri 
Land & Lumber Exchange Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has returned from his old home in the east, near Tidi 
oute, Pa., where he was ealled to the funeral of his 
father-in-law. Mr. McKinney is a progressive and suc- 
cessful lumber merchant. As a sales agent he has a 
very large product to dispose of, in the manipulation of 
which he has been uniformly successful. 

J. P. Cullen, president and treasurer of the J. P. 
Cullen Company, general contractor, of Janesville, Wis., 
was in Chicago Monday of this week on business. Dur- 
ing his visit Mr. Cullen purchased a big bill of lumber 
from the Edward Hines Lumber Company. He said 
that building in his section of Wisconsin was a little 
slow this year, for which there appeared to be no par 
ticular reason, and Mr. Cullen regarded it as a merely 
temporary condition. 

The Universal Portland Cement Company, of Chi 
eago and Pittsburg, has announced the appointment 
of B. H. Rader as eastern sales agent. Mr. Rader’s 
offices will be in the Frick building, Pittsburg. Mr. 
Rader is well known in the cement trade, both to 
manufacturers and dealers, and his appointment to 
the eastern office will be a strong factor in the exten- 
sion of the Universal Portland Cement Company's 
business on the Atlantie seaboard. 

Irvine McCauley, president of the MeCauley-Saun 
ders Lumber Company, aggressive cypress manufac 
turer and wholesaler of this city, left Tuesday even 
ing of this week for Jeanerette, La., where the com 
pany has milling connections. Mr. MeCauley’s south 
ern trip probably will extend over a period of ten 
days or two weeks and has for its object the securing 
of cars. The company is shipping from five mills 
and js anxious to hasten deliveries as much as_ pos- 
sible in order that it may catch up on its back orders. 

A sample of quick work is seen in the rebuilding of 
the planing mill plant of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo. The company announced 
three weeks ago the destruction by fire of the planing 
mill at Pickering, Tex., but before the item had been 
printed machinery had been ordered and shipped and 
twenty-two days after the fire the planing mill had been 
reconstructed and is now in complete working order. 
This is an example of the enterprise of the W. R. Pick 
ering Lumber Company and reflects credit upon all con- 
cerned. 

George T. Houston, of George T. Houston & Co., 
Chieago, and Houston Bros., Vicksburg, Miss., manu- 
facturers of hardwood veneers and lumber, says that 
one day last week the Mississippi mill cut 225,000 feet, 
principally gum. The Houstons own another mill at 
Bigbee, Miss., the capacity of which is given as 50,000 
feet a day. Mr. Houston says that he eut 2,000,000 
feet of gum off of forty acres, which he thinks is the 
largest amount of hardwood ever taken from that area. 
It is located in the famous Yazoo delta hardwood d(is- 
trict of Mississippi. 

I. A. Minnick, who represents the National Dry Kiln 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago this 
week on a short business trip and during the time he 
was in the city closed a sale of one of the company’s 
well known kilns. Mr. Minnick says that 1907 prom- 
ises to break all existing records of the National Dry 
Kiln Company. As an instance of how far business has 
outrun expectations he stated that in December the 
company ordered a supply of pipe which it thought 
would be sufficient to Jast until August. About the end 
of February the company was out of pipe and was 
holding up orders until it could get in an additional 
supply. : 

Rodney E. Browne, sales manager of the W. R. Pick- 
ering Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., was in Chi 
eago on Thursday of this week and called on_ the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He reported a good demand 
for the company’s products and stated that their plan- 
ing mill at Pickering, which was burned in the early 
part of March, has been thoroughly reconstructed an:l 
refitted with machinery and is now in operation. Mr. 
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Browne is one of the younger general sales agents of 
the southwest on whose shoulders rest large responsibil- 
itis. He is also one of the more successful young men 
of affairs and his geniality of manner, stability of char- 
acter and splendid abilities have thoroughly established 
him in the confidence of his employers and the trade. 

C. J. True, president of the True & True Company, 
returned Friday of last week from his western trip in 
good health and spirits. While on the coast Mr. True 
closed up the final details in the sale of about 21,000 
acres of timber land, of which his concern was the 
principal owner, to the Chamokane Lumber Company, 
of Spokane. The consideration has not been announced 
hut it is understood that the True & True Company 
realized a good profit over the cost of the property. 
It had held the controlling interest in it for about four 
years. The timber is largely, in fact almost wholly, 
western pine and there is a good stand. It is not cer- 
tain yet whether the Chamokane Lumber Company will 
begin manufacturing operations right away, in the 
future, or if the tract was bought on speculation. 

C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis., passed through 
Chicago last week on his return from a very enjoy- 
ible winter vacation trip, on which he*was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Crosby and children. They had 
planned to go to Havana, but after reaching New Or- 
leans they changed their plan and took a Morgan 
ine steamer to New York. Mr. Crosby said he had 
o knowledge of recent events in the lumber trade, 
iaving tried to forget all about business while he was 
way, but he was enthusiastic in regard to the 
future of Wisconsin birch. He says he believes that 
fully one-half of all the hardwood timber in Wiscon- 
sin at the present time is of that variety, as is 
demonstrated by examination of stocks at hardwood 
mills. Hardwood stumpage in Wisconsin is getting 
mto a stable basis, although oak is largely gone and 
figures only lightly in the annual cut, while elm is 
also a waning factor. Stumpage is now worth he 
considers from $4 to $5 a thousand feet if reasonably 
well located. 





MISSISSIPPI LUMBER COMPANY BUILDING 
ROAD. 

The Mississippi Lumber Company, whose offices are 
in the Railway Exchange building, and whose mill 
is at Quitman, Miss., has forty-two cars of rails, 
spikes and bolts en route to Quitman for the purposed 
twelve-mile extension to the east end of its line. This 
addition will give the company thirty miles of rail- 
road, and as about 80 percent of the grading has been 
done as well as other preliminary work the company 
expeets the road will be in operation over its entire 
length by the first of September. 

The Mississippi Lumber Company has been enjoy- 
ing a very good trade since the first of the year, in 
fact, it is entirely sold out of dry stock and the cut 
is contracted for 4,000,000 feet ahead of the saw. The 
mill at Quitman was put in thorough repair about the 
first of the year and is now sawing 75,000 feet a day. 
The Mississippi Lumber Company draws about 30,000 
feet a day from small mills in the vicinity of Quit 
man, the lumber from which is centralized at that 
point. This brings its Quitman output to about 105,- 
000 feet and as it draws approximately 50,000 feet 
from other mills along the line it is turning out over 
150,000 feet a day, all of which has met with a 
ready sale since the first of the year. 





CONDITIONS IN THE HORSE TRADE. 

Abe Klee & Son, of Chicago, report the general 
conditions of the horse market as follows: The gen- 
eral market opens nominally on a steady basis as 
compared with the tone of trade a week ago. The 
movement develops no quotable change in demand or 
prices. The receipts of all choice classified offerings 
clearing freely under liberal orders from all quarters. 
\ feature of the early transactions is the large ship- 
ments of mules and the activity with which they are 
negotiated at $200 to $300 and upward for heavy 
truck classes. Light harness offerings are prominent 
n the general receipts and meet brisk demand at 
$200 to $400. Saddlers are also more active at $200 
to $400 and upward. 

The keenest competition centers in heavy draft 
horses, which rule active at $200 to $250 for medium 
to good shipments and $275 to $400 and upward for 
‘hoice faney offerings. A special shipment of heavy 
lraft horses was made by Klee & Son to Washington, 
D. C., consisting of Percheron horses of 1,400 to 1,500 
pounds, mostly dapple gray to steel gray. Strong in- 
juiries have been received from large lumber firms 
located as widely apart as Arizona, Vermont and On- 
tario, these desiring to buy their year’s supply we!l 
in advance, and also signs indicate a strong stationary 
price on all horses for.many coming weeks at the fol 
owing schedule: 


From poor to fair. From good to best. 
Heavy drafters........$125 $175 $190 $ 400 
Loggers and feeders.... 100 150 185 300 
Farm mares and chunks 90 119 125 175 
Light drivers. ......cce« 120 175 190 400 
Coach horses (pairs)... 250 400 500 1,000 
POE Vin ckcecasesatan 115 185 200 350 





INLAND EMPIRE PINE AND COTTONWOOD 
BOXES. 

The box factories of the Inland Empire report an ex- 
ceptional demand for their products not only from points 
in the middle west but from local territory as well. 
The strength of the local demand is looked upon as a 
forerunner to an abnormal local business this season, 
as the heavy trade does not usually set in so far ahead 
of the fruit harvesting season. The prospect for a very 





heavy crop of fruit and the scarcity of an available sup- 
ply of dry lumber suitable for the manufacture of boxes, 
and the uncertainty of prompt delivery at a later date, 
without doubt are elements in the active trade at this 
time. 





THIRD ANNUAL GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


Entry Books Open for the Yearly Contest for the Lum- 
ber Championship of Chicago. 

Now that spring is really here the lumbermen golfers 
of Chicago are beginning to long to fall upon each 
other in their annual deadly combat and to settle the 
championship of the city for a year at least so far as 
the lumbermen are concerned. Two years ago they con- 
gregated in large numbers at the Riverside golf course 
and enjoyed a day of good sport. Last year the Mid- 
lothian Golf Club was the host and another excellent 
tournament was enjoyed on those links, 

Now it is proposed to hold the annual tournament in 
May, C. P. Miller, of the Mississippi Lumber Company, 
Railway Exchange, having started the ball rolling for the 
tournament of 1907. He proposes this year not only to 
provide means for the sport, but also that the entrants 
shall create a fund for the purpose of furnishing medals 
to the winners. In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
he says: 

J. E. Derepaucu, Epiror AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
eago—Dear Sir: I think it would be well to take steps to 
have the lumbermen’s golf tournament made an annual affair 
and to have a die made so that medals may be struck off 
each year, of such a kind and number as may be decided 
upon by a committee, these medals to be awarded to the 
winners. I would suggest that all who care to enter the 
tournament or to subscribe for it send their names to either 
Cc. F. Thompson or myself, at 1603 Railway Exchange, ex- 
pressing their willingness to contribute for this purpose. 
The Homewood Country Club has offered its course for the 
tournament this year. The charges for play will be 50 cents 
and for the luncheon 75 cents, making $1.25. By adding 
another $1,25 a total of $2.50 will be realized. I think we 
should get subscriptions enough to bring in a _ sufficient 
amount to get a die and to have appropriate medals struck 
off to present to the winners in the event. The above 
charges, of course, would not cover the caddie fees, which 
would depend upon the length of time the players might use 
the boys. I trust we may have enough responses to make 
the matter a success. I would suggest that we have this 
annual tournament early in the season, as perhaps some 
other good friend might wish to get up a game later. I 
think May 28 would be a good day, if found agreeable to 
the Homewood Country Club and if it is in accordance with 
the ideas of the subscribing members. Very truly yours, 

C. P. MILLER. 

This ought to need no farther initiative. Lumbermen 
should respond by sending their entries to Mr. Miller or 
to Mr. Thompson or to the editor of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN immediately so that there may be ample time to 
perfect the details of the tournament. Every lumberman 
who was a participant in the previous meets will surely 
want to enter in this one, and in addition there should 
be many other lumbermen who like the game and who 
also would enjoy a day of sport with their brother lum- 
bermen of Chicago. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
very glad to receive any communications on the subject. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 16.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, at its adjourned meeting last week, voted 
to appoint a committee to name a ticket for the annual 
election in May. President Thomas J. Moffett named 
the following committee to arrange the ‘‘regular’’ 
ticket: Chester F. Korn, J. Darling and J. Watt Gra- 
ham, who named the following as the candidates on the 
regular ticket: 

President—Thomas J. Moffett. 

First vice president—B. F. Dulweber. 

Second vice president—G. Stevens. 

Secretary—W. S. Sterritt. 

Treasurer—B. Bramlage. 

The ‘‘Irrepressibles’’ got together and after discus- 
sion named W. A. Bennett, Will Sterrett and Ben Dul- 
weber a committee to name an independent ticket, with 
the following result: 

President—Thomas J. Moffett. 

First vice president—George Littleford. 

Second vice president—J. W. Darling. 

Secretary—W. J. Eckman. 

Treasurer—George M. Morgan. 

Arrangements for attending the meeting of the Na- 
tional Hardwood association at Atlantie City will be 
completed at the May meeting. 

E. J. Thoman, after five years of faithful service as 
secretary of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, will re- 
tire, his private business requiring all his attention. 
Mr. Thoman takes with him the highest regards and 
best wishes of the members of the club. He will be as 
active as ever, as a member of the club. 





HYMENEAL. 





Charlton-Owen. 

Toronto, Ont., April 10.—John Charlton, veteran lumber- 
man and parliamentarian, residing in Lynedoch, 78 years of 
age, and Miss Cora Owen, of the same place, were married 
April 6, at Buffalo, N. Y. 





Adams-Haynes. 


SeERGENT, Ky., April 11.—Byrd Adams, a prosperous lum- 
berman of Colley Creek, five miles from here, and Miss 
Virgie Haynes, daughter of the late Isham Haynes, were 
married April 8 at the Presbyterian church of that place. 
The young couple were popular in the younger set of this 
region and their wedding was attended by many of their 
friends. 





- 


Williams-Bowling. 


SeERGENT, Ky., April 11.—John Williams, a welltodo young 
lumberman of the neighborhood of Dewey, Va., and Miss 
Winnie Bowling, daughter of John Bowling, sr., an old lum- 
berman of that section, were married April 6. The young 
couple left two days later for a three weeks’ trip through 
the east and south. Many friends were present at the 
ceremony. 
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Cork IPime 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagoms 


E are the exclusive manu- 
facturers and by maintain- 

ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 


Sallims, Elamson & Co. 


Grayling, Michigan. 




















Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Maple, Hemlock, 
Beech. Birch, 


Elm, Basswood. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


Johannesburg, Michigan. 














Buyers of HEMLOCK | 


who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 



































BAY CITY, MICH. 
= =| 


We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and operate 
our own mills, and by carrying well assorted s.ocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 


Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request, 


E.B. Foss& Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Establish 1877. 
Tetesodie aed. BAY CITY, MICH. 
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White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 








Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


ALL WHITE PINE 








300000 FEET 
4” No. 3 Fencing, 8 to 18’ mixed. 
WHITE PINE— 
C & B AND BETTER SIDING— 
CAR LOTS. 





Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


rFOR QUICK SHIPMENTS 


we offer you the following items— 
all in good shipping condition: 


3 to 8 ft. Inch D and Better. 4 foot No. 1 Mixed Lath. 
4 to 8 ft. No. 1, 2,3 Com. 4 foot No. 2 Mixed Lath. 
4"’& 6” Bevel Siding. 4 foot No. 3 Mixed Lath. 
4-6-8-10-12”, No.1 & 2 Spruce. 32 inch Mixed Lath. 


Prices upon request. 


The Waters-Clark Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER, 


303-4 Exchange Building, DULUTH, MINN. 




















White Cedar Posts and Poles 


Quality is remembered long after the price is forgotten. 
All sizes and lengths for spring shipment. With a large 
concentrating yard and nine smaller ones we can handle 
your order satisfactorily. Your inquiries solicited. 


W. C. Church Lumber and Coal Co. 


PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS, 
General Office, Manhattan Blk., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Wholesale WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to 
all Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete. Send 
us you inquiries and orders, 














T sost NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS on Y 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 











\_ MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. _S 








Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1011 Marquette Bidg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910. 





GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 














THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions, 
See page 32. 





There is a little better tone to the market than was 
evident in reports of local operators a week ago, al- 
though there cannot be said to be as much activity 
here as was the case thirty days ago. Railroad com- 
panies are not coming into the market strongly, but 
there is every reason to believe that the present quiet 
in this branch of city buying is merely temporary, 
as it is understood that a great deal of railroad work 
is on the docket which will have to be done within 
the next few mozths and which will call for a great 
deal of both hard and soft woods. Trade in the city 
is very good, in fact it is above normal. From the 
country districts come reports of increased orders 
and while apparently there is not as much building 
in the outlying districts this month as there should 
be there are several reasons for this and the dealers 
here believe it is a matter of only a little time before 
country trade will be in full swing and that the 
spring business outside of the city will be fully up 
to the average. The aggregate of stocks of all kinds 
in Chicago is just about normal for the season and 
the records show that more lumber has been con- 
sumed in the city trade and more shipped out in the 
first three months of 1907 than in the corresponding 
period of last year. According to reports of travel- 
ing men and retail dealers who have visited the city 
trade the last week stocks in the country are not at 
all full and as the dealers are confidently expecting 
a good spring and summer trade it is a foregone con- 
clusion there will be a great deal of buying for ship- 
ment during the next thirty or sixty days. 

The car situation shows little improvement. On the 
west coast conditions are better, for, though the north- 
ern embargo has been replaced, it is thought that it 
will be in effect only a short time. However, at best 
ears will be scarce all year. From the south reports 
vary, some sections apparently having much better 
freight service than they have had for the last two 
months, while others report that they note little im- 
provement. Northern shipments are coming in a little 
more freely and as navigation has opened up shipments 


from now on should be considerably easier. Prices all 
along the line are firm and Chicago dealers think that 
they will be fully maintained through the spring and 
summer. The hardwood situation is especially good, 
there being a marked scarcity in oak, ash and poplar 
and in the lower grades of almost all of the important 
woods. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS-—WEEK ENDED APRIL 13. 











Lumber. Shingles. 
IPT A ata euro ater p a cvstateca siesta ere 53,773,000 11,223,000 
I hatha En aie ad ed5 Oar bakoeles 48,295,000 17,017,000 
I, ea or ae dasa te onlie ce eine SATEG00 8 «so ab sees 
SED, bcdcttcndcesauede: berewuteces 5,794,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 13. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
reer rere eer ee 81,964,000 
SE 5 he ein hse aca nite Bhavereue nie a enaleate 516,466,000 169,106,000 
RENE sg acssobaccesdeees eee ee ee 
PURGES SSS ctkesosermeivee wheoeeon 87,142,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 138. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
EO Ae rere ee 9,911,000 
NES Walaa o-0nd so sin cceesaneees 22,526,000 13,817,000 
Oe er eee re £06,000 sereccce 
PD aticwesaccesder eas) sénaae we 3,906,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 13. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
PT Tee ee 299,855,000 84,674,000 
BE 8.05 sid Cae aawewaspese awed 300,352,000 141,747,000 
SPRCPORIE  ..iskiss0eenaeewwavre 10,497,000 57,073,000 

RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
Week ending April 18.......... 7,105,000 160,000 
From January 1 to April 13.... 10,343,000 160,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended April 17 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
A I sacs Acai sig nah boise, Ce Ooi eid 12 $ 6,900 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000... ...ccccccece 105 267,500 

5,000 and under ae 44 276,100 

10,000 and under 25,000. ......ccccecs 13 201,000 
25,000 and under 50,000.............. 4 140,000 
50,000 and under 100,000....... 2 121,000 
City Railway Co., brick substation 1 100,000 
Sans Souci Park, skating park........... 1 100,000 
sod 5t eae oy pareiih asks is ei eeecars 182 $1,212,500 
OCRIO PUOVIOUE WOOK. o:. 0 o0.0.c cess ces 241 1,304,150 
Totals corresponding week 1906...... 255 3,522,450 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 17, 1907...... 2,137 15,770,800 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 2,047 17,056,455 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 1,718 15,877,035 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 1,241 8,685,040 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 1,371 5,575,485 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Trade is satisfactory to the dealers here 
although it cannot be said to be as active as it was 
several weeks ago. Navigation has now opened and 
while the ice has not yet left all of the northern 
harbors a number of boats are coming in which add 
materially to the freight facilities of the northern 
mills. The city trade is fully up to the average for 
this season in spite of the unfavorable weather which 
has ruled for the last two weeks. A little better trade 
is being reported from the country, also, and while buy- 
ing from industrial corporations is not as active as it 
has been the volume of trade from all sources is fully 
up to the average and everyone seems to be doing a 
satisfactory business. Prices are firmly maintained. 
Stocks at northern points are said to be very much 
broken and at many of the mills the cuts are sold for 
several months ahead so that holders of white pine 
are independent in their ideas regarding prices. Com- 
mon lumber is especially scarce. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Owing to cold weather and 
storms over a part of the northwest demand has fallen 
off somewhat, but it is still first class, considering 
the general situation. Car supply is poor and the 
mills are not catching up on their orders. They are 
satisfied with trade, as all of them have their dry 
stocks badly broken. Those that have been able to 
start up are filling out their dimension stock from 
the new cut, but it will not last long. Low grade 
stock is sold down close, and much of the new cut has 
been disposed of for the season. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
for the week ended April 13, were: 

Receipts. Shipments. 











DR oo ka was win wcnuawessesn seme 1,136,000 1,808,000 
EE, Wikia nd- Seeen soe ... 736,000 1,152,000 
Wednesday 560,000 1,344,000 
Thursday 592,000 1,232,000 
| ee ty er eae 608,000 1,136,000 
Saturday 816,000 1,072,000 

.- PPT errrre er eT ere 4,448,000 7,744,000 
AE TGs on ais oc bk canid.e avec me seas 3,664,000 7,920,000 

SCT TLE COLO ee po ee ee 

Cee Pe re er re ee ee 176,000 
Same week last year...........06- 3,760,000 6,642,000 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. Pine is firm and in good de- 
mand. There is a market at big prices for every foot 
placed upon it and at high prices. Good white pine 
ranges from $25 to $80 a thousand. Buyers have 
bought a lot of lumber both in Canada and in the 
states to come here by rail and water. Navigation is 
open here, but vessels can not yet get into the Geor- 
gian bay, and will hardly be able to do so before 
May 1. ‘Box trade is active, with plants all in active 
operation, with orders piling upon them and trade in 
all forms of building material of lumber is excellent. 
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One cargo is scheduled to arrive from Sheboygan next 
week. 





New York. There is an improvement in the de- 
mand but it is not of the strength hoped for, although 
there is a decidedly better buying spirit in evidence. 
Common stock is in good demand and prices are firm, 
but there is more or less hesitancy in placing orders 
for upper grade stock. Mixed car trade is satisfac- 
tory and dealers catering to that line say the outlook 
was never better for a good run of spring orders. 
Stocks are low all over the market. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. While a number of deal- 
ers report a good volume of business and speak en- 
thusiastically about the prospects for the season, there 
are some who consider trade inactive as compared 
with the usual brisk conditions which have been en- 
countered in the spring. Stocks are decidedly broken 
in some yards and there are many instances where 
orders are being delayed until the item desired arrives 
with the first consignments by lake. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a good demand, but mem- 
bers of the trade are not feeling easy, for they do not 
know what is best to be done to make good the stock 
sold. Some are of the notion that the thing to do is to 
hold off and see if the saw mills will not come down 
to a living price for the jobbers and then, when good 
lots of stock get away from them, they get uneasy over 
the prospect. 





— 


/ Spruce. 


New York. The demand is far from lively and 
much interest centers in the building outlook, which 
did not sharpen up much during March. The figures 
for this month are better and there is an improved 
inquiry from some upper New York and Brooklyn 
yards. Prices are steady, that is, while considerable 
business is placed at prices averaging 50 cents or $1 
below the listed figures, very little is taken at lower 
prices. Some wholesalers say it is ridiculous to quote 
at any reduction because mill men everywhere are in- 
sistent for higher prices at their end. 


eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. There will be an effort to get hold 
of all the spruce that is to be had this season. Prices 
are very much higher than they were and the feeling 
in the Canadian districts is so strong that it is going 
to be hard to get much from there, though the cut is 
much larger than it used to be. Dealers here have 
considerable of it in sight up the lakes and some will 
come in from the eastern regions south. Its use is to 
take the place of white pine. 








Boston, Mass. The market has gained considerable 
strength during tne last ten days. Frames are much 
firmer than they were. Practically all mills and deal- 
ers are asking $24 for 9-inch dimension and under, and 
$26 for 12-inch. These quotations show an advance of 
$1 over the general price of a week ago. The ma- 
jority of mills do not appear to be seeking business 
where delivery is wanted during the next two months. 
There is more strength to random and narrow stock 
is much firmer, 2x3 up to 2x6 held rather firmly at $19, 
although some business can be placed at $18.50. 
Spruce boards are steady at $23, and the demand is 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Trade is reported to be very good in posts, 
poles and ties. The line yards of the middle west are 
buying all the posts they can get and the white cedar 
tie trade is also very active. Telephone and telegraph 
companies are entering the field aggressively for poles 
and as stocks at the northern mills are short this spring 
holders of pole stocks are very independent in their 
ideas of values. The outlook is for an active season 
this spring and summer. The weather has not yet set- 
tled but from now on it is expected it will be much 
milder and more conducive to spring building opera- 
tions. 











Minneapolis, Minn. .A harvest time is on for cedar- 
men. They have cleaned up old stocks, with the ex- 
ception of a few odds and ends, and are shipping 
green stock right along to fill urgent demands. Posts 
are moving freely and new orders coming in fast. 
The available supply is short, excepting in smallest 
sizes. Car shortage is holding up business, and the 
pole movement would be much heavier if producers 
were able to ship. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. This branch of the lumber industry has 
been active all year and has not been affected seriously 
by the conditions which have been reflected in the sale 
of other woods. Buyers have become cognizant of the 
fact that dry stocks are very much short of the prob- 
able requirements of the year and as a consequence 
they are in the market for everything in the more 
Staple line of hardwoods at prevailing prices. It has 
become recognized by everyone connected with the 
trade that this season’s supply of hardwood will be 
inadequate to the demand. 





Oak, both red and white, is maintaining its 
supremacy as a leader in the hardwood trade both as 
to demand and price. The rail buying situation appar- 
ently is not affecting the hardwood market in the 
degree in which its influence is felt by the rest of the 
trade. During the week several important sales were 
reported in oak and poplar which were to go to the 
railroads and it is probable that the hardwood trade is 
not suffering to any extent as a result of the temporary 
restriction in railroad buying. Ash, especially the 
southern product, is very scarce and it would be impos- 
sible at this time to buy any considerable amount of 
this wood in the Chicago market no matter what the 
price offered might be. 

All low grade hardwoods are very strong and this is 
due particularly to the steady demand from the box 
manufacturers. Ever since last winter there has been 
a steady call for all hardwoods from the box factories 
and high prices have been offered for cottonwood, 
basswood, poplar, guni and other low grade hardwoods, 
keeping the market bare of these woods. In conse- 
quence of this trade there is very little if any low 
grade hardwoods to be found upon the market and 
manufacturers have no difficulty in placing their out- 
put. For the upper grades there also exists a good 
market, the vehicle, furniture and interior finish de- 
mand holding up firmly. 

There has been an improvement in the birch market, 
which has not been very strong of late. During the 
last week several good sales were reported and prices 
appear to be stiffening. 

The market for basswood and gum is steady and 
firm here and all offerings are freely taken at good 
prices. 

Chestnut is selling readily and the same may be said 
of maple and elm. Of the last named wood rock elm 
is the most active but soft elm is also in fairly good 
position. 

Cottonwood is selling well the lower grades going to 
the box factories and the upper grades to vehicle 
manufacturers. 


St. Louis, Mo. The demand for all kinds of hard- 
woods continues. Most of the yards are reporting 
unusually large sales. Cypress has been a splendid 
seller. The demand for oak is strong and prices 
are firm on all kinds of stock. Quartered white oak 
is a particularly strong item and quartered red is 
showing a big improvement. Gum is quite active. 








Memphis, Tenn. The demand is excellent and the 
amount of dry stock is still limited. Production con- 
tinues to gain slightly, but without any effect on the 
price position of the market. Buyers are doing their 
utmost to secure their requirements and where they 
find what they want, deliverable within a reasonable 
time, they are not losing any opportunity in securing 
it. It is doubtful if ever there was a time when buy- 
ers were more willing to pay sellers’ prices than they 
are right now. Local stock is light, compared with the 
average for this time of the year, and it is beginning 
to look as if this condition will continue for some time. 
Ash is perhaps the strongest feature, but cottonwood 
and gum, especially in the grades used in box manu- 
facture, are close seconds. Plain oak sells readily in 
all grades, while there is as liberal a movement of 
quartered oak, cypress and poplar as the limited offer- 
ings will allow. Lumber of no sort is being pressed 
for sale, manufacturers and wholesalers alike finding 
sale for more stock than they are able to secure for 
immediate shipment. 





Minneapolis, Minn. An active market is reported, 
with an extremely limited stock in sight to satisfy 
demands. Factories are trying to place orders for 
what stock they will need for the next sixty days, 
and find that oak and ash are almost impossible to 
get. Considerable trading is being done in the green 
lumber, and some mills are entirely sold out for the 
season. The railroads are active buyers and are in 
just as big a hurry for their lumber as anybody else. 
Prices are again showing a tendency to advance. 





New York. Prices are firm all through the line. 
Wholesalers are making every effort to get their sup- 
plies, saying their only difficulty is to get shipments 
from mill points and that the demand is taking care 
of itself at good enough prices. The call is good from 
regular yard and factory trade and in some sections 
of the city the smaller planing mills are putting out 
a good inquiry. Plain and quartered oak is in suff 
demand and in this there seems to be some improve- 
ment in filing back orders, mills have had more favor- 
able weather and some headway is made. As a rule, 
however, everything else is scarce and dealers are 
skirmishing all over for white and brown ash, gum 
and chestnut. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers state that the 
market was never more active last season than at 
present and there is nothing to show that there is 
likely to be a change in existing conditions right 
away, at least. Oak of all kinds is decidedly hard 
to get. A dealer who ordered 250,000 feet last season 
is still urging the producers to get it forward. Dur- 
ing the winter this important item of the hardwood 
trade advanced from $5 to $6. Maple is one of the 
most active woods. A recent advance of $1 has made 
no apparent difference in the demand. 





Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Hardwood lumber dealers can sell 
stock much faster than they can get it and are in 
doubt whether they are going to be able to hold their 
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The 
Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 


CO. 


Manufactaus A 


MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


White Pine 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY. 


BUFFALO. # NEW TORR. | 


WHITE PINE 


The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


West Virginia Spruce 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 


Have you ever been disappointed in promise of 
shipment? Get ours and save all worry. 
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916 Betz Building, 


A. Thompson, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








(YELLOW PINE) 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


Horth Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods, 


EL! B. HALLOWELL & CO., 


’ HARRISON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wholesale White Pine | 
POPLAR, HARDWOODS and CYPRESS 


L Wim, H. Fritz & G0, sits naacern 




















Worth Ten Times Its Cost 


From Winton Lumber & Mnfg. Co., 
Laynesville, Ky. 





“Enclosed please find check for $2 covering one 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.” Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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You are the 
Man We’re After 


If you are at all particular about the kind of stock 
you handle, for we want to prove that it pays to 
deal direct with the manufacturer and especially 
with the Original and Largest Manufacturer of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUCE 








We make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce 
Boards all grades, rough or dressed. Do not for- 
get to come to headquarters for West Virginia 
Spruce and West Virginia Hemlock. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, Inc. 


517 and 518 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 








SPRUCE 


We have ready for immediate shipment 5 Cars 
3x12 and 14”-10to 28’ rough merchantable. 
Write us from anywhere for delivered prices, 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET, 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK, 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us, 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., PISRURS 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 

















NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES, 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 











hite Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LVMBER COMPANY, 
DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 
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own in some woods. They say that birch is plenty 
enough and they can get maple, but some are in- 
clined to think there will not be oak enough. Others 
are getting so much of it from points south of the 
Ohio that they feel safe. Ash and chestnut are no 
more plentiful and elm aud basswood, without being at 
all plentiful, are in greater demand. All prices are 
good. 





PPBBABBLI IOI 
Boston, Mass. Plain oak is in fair inquiry. Prices 
are steady on a basis of $57 to $59 for inch, ones and 
twos. Quartered oak moves in small lots. Inch, ones 
and twos, is quoted at $82 to $85. 





Baltimore, Md. As far as can be learned the lead- 
ing hardwoods are strong, demand being urgent and 
mills finding ready takers for all the lumber they 
can turn out. Foreign buyers show a more decided 
disposition to meet the terms of shippers, and im- 
provement in the export business continues. All the 
woods in general use are being moved freely, sub- 
ject only to such delays as are occasioned by the 
car shortage and other obstacles. 

oor 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Plain white and red oak are in 
strong demand, especially the dimensions used by 
furniture manufacturers and for interior finish for 
buildings. Chestnut is growing scarcer, if anything, 
at this point, and many inquiries are received for 
lots which cannot be furnished. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. The situation here shows little change. 
The sale of hemlock lumber has held up well and is 
us good now as at any other time during the year. 
Hemlock for railroad material goes chiefly into plank- 
ing and grain doors and for this demand seems to be 
about as active as it has been during the last thirty 
days. Prices remain the same. There is some vari- 
ation, of course, but the ruling figures may be given 
us 50 cents off the last list. Low grade is strongest 
and some sales were made last week for No. 3 at 
letter than list. However, this cannot be said to be 
the market and 50 cents under the last list is a fair 
statement of the prevailing prices, 
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New York. Country trade is good, but in New York 
city business is decidedly scarce, and there is some 
doubt in the minds of many lumbermen whether hem- 
lock ever will be in as good demand in the city see- 
tions as formerly. The best hemlock trade, of course, 
comes from the suburban quarters, and in these points 
there is an improvement in the inquiries. Pennsy]- 
vania mills are running full time and outside of the 
usual car shortage complaint, the situation is normal 
for spring. 

Boston, Mass. A firmer feeling has developed in 
the market for eastern clipped boards and they are 
now steadily held at $22. Many dealers expect to see 
prices advance at least 50 cents as soon as the de- 
mand becomes more active and it is stated that some 
mills have asked $22.50 where special orders have 
to be gotton out. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The excellent market which has prevailed 
for poplar all year continues with an uninterrupted 
demand and prices high and firm. The lower grades 
are always in best request in this market but higher 
class stock finds a ready sale, especially 5-4 and 
thicker. The quiet in railroad buying apparently 
has not affeeted the poplar market, as supplies here 
are short and there is plenty of demand for all of 
ferings. 

New York. The market is strong and it is reputed 
that much business is refused because wholesalers 
cannot undertake to make deliveries within the time 
specified in some orders. It appears that the best 
dry stoek is already purchased, and that the outside 
supply is very limited. 

——eeerrorn" 

St. Louis, Mo. There is a big call for poplar in 
this market. All grades and thicknesses are wanted. 
The demand for inch and inch and a quarter is par- 
ticularly strong and the supply is short. Others are 
also in big demand. 

—eaeaeeae 

Buffalo, N. Y. A generous amount of poplar comes 
in all the time, although the great scarcity of it is 
only matched by the high price. There is poplar in 
some parts of West Virginia, but all dealers do not 
seem to know where it is. Some dealers are reporting 
in a general way that they could sell it about five 
times as fast as they can get it, but they always man- 
age to get enough to make out a pretty fair assort- 
ment. The consumer seems willing to pay the price, 
especially where there is competition with white pine. 





Baltimore, Md. Stocks have been in active de- 
mand among domestic buyers and large quantities 
of lumber have gone abroad. Poplar is in such de- 
mand that the range of prices shows no weakness in 
any direction. Boxmakers are buying freely and 
other consumers are also in the market. There is 
every reason to look for a continuation of this state 
of affairs. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. The raising of the embargo on the North- 
ern Pacific railway, which happy event occurred shortly 
after the first of the month, has resulted in greatly 
stimulating trade in Pacific coast woods. It is reported 
that the embargo was reimposed, April 11, but it is not 
expected that the restriction will be effective for any 
considerable length of time. Local representatives 
of Washington manufacturers are not at all sanguine 
as to a free freight movement at any time during 
the year but the situation is materially better than 
that which has obtained during the last ninéty days. 
The market for fir is active and prices are firm. 
It is a matter of getting the stock east rather than 
of seiling it as has been the ease for the last five 
or six months. Long timbers aré in especially good 
demand but common lumber of all kinds is selling 
freely and in fact everything in fir finds a ready 
market here. 





eee 


San Francisco, Cal. The return of dry weather has 
permitted the retail lumber dealers, who have been 
accumulating stocks for some time, to make better 
deliveries on back orders. They have larger stocks 
on hand than at any other time since the fire, as a con- 
sequence of the falling off in consumption caused by 
continued rains during the first quarter of the year. 
The total quantity of lumber in the local yards is 
estimated at 170,000,000 feet, as against 160,000,000 
feet a year ago. There are about thirty more yards in 
the city than there were last April, so that the total 
number of feet per yard is less. 


—_—e——erenr—_—rrnr’ 


Tacoma, Wash. Although there has been no weak- 
ness in the lumber market at any spot all winter and 
spring so far as demand and prices have been con- 
cerned, the news of the lifting of the Northern Pacific 
car embargo has brought increased activity and in- 
quiries are being renewed and are pouring in for lum- 
ber of all kinds, everything that’s made. There is no 
question about prices, it is solely a matter of ability 
to ship, as has been the case since last summer. Prices 
are maintained easily, with premiums frequently of- 
fered. There is a particularly strong demand for ear 
material, which is stiff. Timbers for railroads eon- 
struction, bridge and building material, dimension 
stuff, lath, ties, in fact everything on the list, is sell 
able when cars are obtainable. The mills are get- 
ting cars, both Northern Pacific and foreign, up to 
about 25 to 35 percent of requirements. All of the 
mills have an abundance of orders ahead and a good 
deal of stuff on hand waiting to be shipped. The 
California demand has fallen away and is less active 
than it has been, but still might be called healthy 
Vessels are getting $8 from here to San Francisco, $9 
to Southern California ports and $10.50 to Guaymas. 
The foreign market is steady. Fir logs are very firm 

OOO Oe 

Seattle, Wash. Rail orders are far in excess of ac- 
ceptances, at a good advance over the list. Cars are 
short, not more than 20 percent of needs being deliv- 
ered by the railroads at the mills. The outlook is for 
an extreme car shortage all year. Long delayed orders 
are being given preference everywhere in shipments. 
Little or no transit business is being done. California 
orders are still few and far between. Cargo trade is 
fair. 

wn 

Kansas City, Mo. Wholesalers who handle coast 
stock are hoping that the car situation will improve 
encugh in the northwest to warrant them in accepting 
orders for fir, spruce and cedar for moderately prompt 
shipment, within a short time. They are making no 
effort for business of this kind and are making no 
promises regarding shipment of new orders, but are 
devoting their energies to getting shipments of back 
orders, some of which are getting very old. Reports 
from Seattle indicate a more hopeful feeling over 
the car situation, and also state that prices are very 
firm. There was a temporary stoppage of shipments 
of California stock a few weeks ago, due to floods, 
which put the tracks in bad shape at some points, but 
jobbers here state that this trouble is over and that 
shipments of white and sugar pine, also of redwoorl, 
are again coming forward in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. ; 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. While the railroad demand cannot be said 
to be active in this city the yellow pine trade as a 
whole is very good. There is a decided shortage on 
some items, notably on No. 2 boards and dimension 
stock and this is true not only as regards the lumber 
in city yards but covering stocks at the mills. Owing 
to the car shortage a great deal of stock is piled upon 
the yards which manufacturers have been unable to 
deliver although sold, but being sold this is practically 
out of the market. The available stocks of dimension 
stock, boards and common lumber generally at the 
southern mills are small. Prices are holding up well 
and dealers here are not at all perturbed in ‘regard to 
the situation. They believe that the present restriction 
in the buying of railroad companies is merely a tempo- 
rary condition and in consequence are not at all 
anxious in regard to their stock of this class of mate- 
rial. The city trade is good and the orders coming in 
from the country districts show a seasonable increase. 
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Pacific coast shipments have not yet been of sufficient 
volume to affect the yellow pine market, 
Ol ere 

St. Louis, Mo. The situation is improving all the 
time. In spite of the advance in prices, there is a 
great deal of buying. There is a constant demand on 
the mills, notwithstanding they have booked about all 
the orders they can fill for some time to come. Some 
dealers have placed urgent orders with St. Louis 
yardmen, because they cannot get immediate ship- 
ments from the mills. 





Kansas City, Mo. Some improvement is noticed in 
the ear supply in the yellow pine mill districts since 
the first of the month, and some of the mills are 
making fair shipments. The shortage is still pro- 
nounced and the mills are not making more than 75 
percent of their normal shipments, if this much. 
Orders for yard stock are coming freely from all 
parts of the territory and the eall for all kinds of 
special stock is strong. The market is exceptionally 
firm, the new list being closely observed, and it is 
not likely that any weakness will be shown until the 
mills get closer to the bottom of their order files. 


—oorwrnresY 


New Orleans, La. Interior demand is_ reported 
gratifyingly strong. Stuff for interior construction 
appears to be meeting the heaviest call, due to the 
opening of building operations throughout the north 
and middle west. The entire list of building materials 
is reported active and appears to have surpassed the 
demand for ear and railroad material. Prices are 
probably stronger than they have been for months 
and are still reaching up toward higher levels. Car 
supply is still greatly restricted and the service con- 
tinues bad, though there has been some improvement 
in this respect and a considerable amount of stuff 
is moving. The export market is unsatisfactory. De- 
mand from both European and South American buy- 
ers has slackened and with the exception of primes, 
which still command excellent figures, demand is dull 
and prices are off. 

—eeererrer 

Buffalo, N. Y. The feeling is strong and the trade 
will increase slowly here, though dealers in this mar- 
ket are obliged to sell most of their stock further east, 
where white pine is still higher than it is here. Some 
effort is still being made to push certain timber sizes 
of it into the hemlock market. They say that it will 
still be plentiful when hemlock is out of the market, 
so that it is doubly desirable to keep it going in that 
line. The demand here is mainly for flooring and 
ceiling. 

——eoererer 


Boston, Mass. The demand for southern pine is 
rather quiet. Yards are having a fair business, but 
orders to be placed »with southern mills are of small 
volume. Prices are very firmly held and in some in- 
stances this has checked the demand. Mill timbers 
are in demand so far as yard trade is con- 
cerned, but orders being placed with the mills are 
smaller. 


good 
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Baltimore, Md. Stocks in the hands of dealers are 
still sufficiently large to prevent any material stif- 
fening of prices and the demand as yet leaves much 
to be desired. Builders are in the market to a 
siderable extent, but the movement is decidedly be- 
low that of last year at this time and there is far 
more activity outside of the city than in Baltimore. 


con- 


The range of values is kept up to remunerative 
figures. 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York. There 


vailing demand. 





is little animation in the pre- 
Some good business is placed, but 
there is room for large improvement. Some spots 
are stronger than others in point of demand and 
wholesalers have been careful enough not to push the 
market too hard and have avoided any serious falling 
off in prices which are decidedly good under the cir- 
cumstances. The heaviest call is from the surround- 
ing country, where building is progressing at a much 
better rate, comparatively, than in New York. Box 
demand is strong and notwithstanding the recent ad- 
vance some very desirable business is offered. 
———eeee 

Baltimore, Md. Trade is in about the same condi- 
tion as it has been for some time, though a slight im- 
provement is being noted. Stocks are moving with 


greater freedom and some reduetion in the accumu- 


lations has taken place. The range of values, how- 
ever, is still low, and stocks can be obtained in al- 


most any quantity, while dealers and consumers show 
a disposition to buy only to meet immediate require- 
ments. 





Cypress. 





New Orleans, La. Although mixed car orders pre- 
dominate, a number of iarge sales of straight cars of 
tank, clear and selects were made this week including 
a number of good orders for 4-4, 5-4 and 6-4 clears. 
Stocks here are short and broken 2-inech and thicker 
in clears, tank and select and 5-4 and thicker shop are 
also searce. Stocks of No. 1 and No. 2 common in all 
thicknesses are low. Of other grades there is a fairly 
good supply. Shingles and lath are as scarce as ever 
and the latter are being sold in mixed ears only. Most 





of the mills are oversold on shingles. The market is 
very strong and prices are firm for everything on the 
list and it would not be surprising to see an advance 
on several items before long. No improvement is 
shown in the service given by the Illinois Central and 
Texas & Pacific and while Southern Pacific cars are 
becoming a little more plentiful the general freight 
situation is very bad. Several of the mills this week 
made barge shipments and also sent cargoes to New 
York and other eastern points. The following ad- 
vances are noted in cypress lumber quotations: 2-inch 
shop, $2; select common tank, 14% and 2-inch, $3; flat 
pickets, $2; window and door frame stock, $1; all 
common, $1. 
Cee 
Chicago. The car shortage continues to be the chief 
thorn in the flesh of the cypress dealers located in this 
city. Demand continues good and prices are holding 
up well but freight conditions are very bad and many 
orders are being turned down because it is impossible 
to guarantee delivery within a reasonable time. There 
is a shortage at the mills in all grades of thick lumber 
and the market is decidedly active for everything in 
shop, clear and select over one inch. Quotations were 
advanced April 9, 2-inch shop being raised $2, select 
common tank 1%4-ineh and 2-inch $3, flat pickets $2, 
all common $1 and window and door frame stock $1. 
POO 
Kansas City, Mo. Stocks at the mills are uneven. 
Common is practically exhausted as dealers have 
found in their endeavors to place orders for mixed 
lots containing any considerable amount of common 
for prompt shipment. There is a fair supply of 1%4- 
inch tank stock, but practically none thicker in ship- 
ping condition. Thick shop is also very scaree. Lath 
and pickets are in ljimited supply, and there are no 
shingles. The demand is active and coming from a 
wide territory. Factory lumber of all kinds is selling 
freely. An advance has recently been made on a few 
items, and the market shows its customary firmness. 
RnAnARnnw 
St. Louis, Mo. There is no letup in the activity 
of trade. All grades and all thicknesses are reported 
in excellent demand. The yards having assorted 
and large stocks are having a big trade. Mill stocks 
are reported broken. Few thick sizes can be had. 





New York. New arrivals of stock appear to be suf- 
ficient to meet requirements and while some complaint 
is made that more business could be landed if there 
were a probability of getting better shipping facili- 
ties, orders in most cases are cared for in good shape. 
There is no surplus in any line and conditions are 
more satisfactory so far as the filling of orders are 
concerned than they have been for some months. 
Prices are strong. 

—eeoreee 

Buffalo, N. Y. There seems to be a difference in the 
trade based on the grade of stock in hand. One dealer 
reports that he has a brisk trade in it, but another, 
who evidently is not pleased with his sales, says that 
it is easy to sell shop and lower grades, but that firsts 
and seconds are quiet, as cypress is popular with farm- 
ers, Who want a cheap substitute for white pine. 

ann nn 

Boston, Mass. The market for continues 
firm. Inch, ones and twos, is quoted at $45.50 to $48. 
Mills are in receipt of a fair amount of business and 
are inclined to ask slightly higher prices. Buyers 
are not anticipating their wants. 


eypress 
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Baltimore, Md. Cypress is moving in fairly large 
quantities and the activity in the market suffices to 
keep down the accumulations sufficiently to prevent 
congestion in any division of the trade. Stocks have 
been called for with comparative freedom all the win- 
ter, while the spring has quickened the demand. No 
trouble is experienced in obtaining full list prices. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The shingle market shows very little 
change. The high prices are having the effect of 
holding off buying but supplies are so small that the 
demand is ample to take care of everything in sight. 
Red cedar clears are quoted at $4.33 and stars at 
$3.86, Chicago, but in many instances better prices 
than these are paid, it being all a question of the 
urgency of the case with the buyer. White cedar 
shingles are very scarce and high and eypress shin- 








gles are also in insufficient supply. The few cars 
of red cedars which have found their way into this 


market have had no effect and it is extremely doubt 
ful if enough will come in during the spring to pro- 
duce anything like a normal situation. Buyers who 
are holding off in the hope of lower prices are con- 
fronted by a rather discouraging outlook. 


——_—eeeeowernree 


Minneapolis, Minn. No improvement’ has been 
noted in the situation, and it is only oceasionally that 
a transit car is offered for sale in the Lumber Ex- 
change. Line yard buyers are looking out for them 
and snap up everything offered at high prices. Quo- 
tations are running as high as $4 for stars, with no 
limit on clears. Representatives of the coast mills 
have no idea as to when there will be an improve- 
ment. Meanwhile retail yards are selling out their 
shingles and facing a scarcity. The white cedar mills 
are shipping in green condition, and getting fancy 
prices for everything. 
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To Choose 
Between 
Good 

and Bad 


Grades is not always the easiest of 











tasks to say nothing of the time 


wasted wrangling about rejects. 
Because we take particular pains to 


know that our grades are always up 


want you to try us on 


to the requirements is one reason we 
SOUTHERN 


ellow Pine 


Dressed Lumber and Timbers. 


In addition to yellow pine we also 
want orders for W. Va. Spruce and 
Hemlock for besides our own output 
in above woods we control the output 
of a number of mills specially favored 
hence can fill 


with good timber, 


orders promptly. Inquiries solicited. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Telecode used. 
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WANTED 
4-4 S. W. CHESTNUT 
5-4 “ 6 
6-4 6“ “ 

8-4 «6 6“ 


Send us list of Stock and 
Price F. O. B. Mill. 


PITTSBURG, 
PA. 








{ WHITE OAK TIMBERS | 


Special Bills Cut to Order 
on Short Notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. Write us for prices. 


J. M. Hastings Lumber Co, 


Manufacturers of Lumber. PITTSSURG. PA. | 














Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE 
PINE, Hemlock, Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., 
Makleyville, N.C. MILLS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Belhaven, N. C. 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED {72%,0:0 tbe American 


Fcr furthe: particulars address American Lumberman, Cb‘cagge, Ill 
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San Francisco, Cal. There is an improved demand 
on the coast for green redwood shingles, but the price 
remains unchanged, $2.45 a thousand at ship’s tackle, 
San Francisco. Shipments of red cedar shingles from 
the north by water to this port for reshipment by rail 
to Texas continue. 

rere 

Tacoma, Wash. As a matter of fact there is no red 
cedar shingle market. Prices have advanced rapidly 
since the lifting of the Northern Pacific car embargo 
and are stiff and tend upward. . Dealers are quoting as 
high as $3 to the east for stars and are getting it. 
Cars are coming, tut not fast, averaging about 25 per- 
cent of what shippers would like to get. There are 
plenty of shingles at the mills, but cars rule the mar- 
ket, and when a manufacturer gets a car and gets it 
loaded it goes to the highest bidder. There is a big 
demand coming in from the east, even at prevailing 
prices. A number of mills continue closed down, pre- 
ferring to wait until they get somewhat cleaned up on 
stocks before starting in again. Shingle logs continue 
firm and steady. 





Seattle, Wash. Five times the amount of business 
that can be eared for is being offered wholesalers and 
the mills. Prices at the mill still remain $2.85 for 
stars and $3 for clears, although in some instances, in 
order to get shipments off, wholesalers are paying 
more, . 


. Cee 

Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles are still scarce 
in this section, and the demand is very heavy. Deal- 
ers having moderate stocks are waiting for more 
moderate prices, and the eall for transit cars is largely 
from dealers who are practically out of stock and 
must have shingles quickly to eare for their trade. 
These are looking for shingles that are nearing des- 
tination and are paying the top price for them. Prices 
are high and firm, but quotations on transit cars are 
abnormal, and will show some decline as soon as the 
supply shows noticeable signs of improvement. It is 
conceded that the supply of shingles will be limited 
for some time. There is nothing doing in cypress 
shingles for the reason that the mills are about 
cleaned out, and are holding what few they have for 
their regular customers, and are pareeling same out 
in small lots to end load with lumber. 

—ereeea 

New Orleans, La. Demand for shingles continues 
to outstrip the rate of manufacture. Cypress shingle 
stocks are still practically nil and the orders are still 
considerably ahead of the saws. Yellow pine shingles 
are also in heavy demand. Lath are being sold by 
the cypress people in mixed ears, no surplus being on 
hand. Prices all around are stiff. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. No quotations are being 
offered on red cedars. The lake and rail rates, which 
are usually issued in March, are still fortheoming 
and there is no telling when it will be announced. 
Anybody in this section who has any red cedars or 
is in a position to get them can get his own price. 
White cedars and white pine are almost as searee and 
high in price, an advance of from 75 cents to $1 
having taken place since the first of the year. A 
dealer received six carloads of white pine from Can- 
ada a few days ago and there was none of the con- 
signment in the yard the next day. 


—_—eooOorn 


Buffalo, N. Y. Shingles are so searee that the job- 
bers are selling them at almost any price. The pros- 
pect is that they will not be in full supply again for 
quite a long time, if they are at all during the sum- 
mer. A lot of white cedars, coming in by rail from 
Canada, have sold well at good prices. 


—on—rn~rrnes 


Boston, Mass. Shingles are the strongest feature in 
the eastern market today. Almost every grade on 
spot is in very small offering and mills have little 
stock to offer for prompt shipment. Good cedar ex- 
tras are firm at $4 to $4.25, and it is stated that sales 
have been made up as high as $4.50. Lath are also 
firmer. A large sale of 114-inch round wood lath is 
reported at $3.75; this elass of lath is offered down 
to $3.60, however. For 15-inch the ruling quotations 
are $3.90 to $4. Dealers reported that they ean get 
only 25 eents more for lath in the New York market 
than they ean here. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The high prices for staves, headings and 
hoops combined with the small demand have resulted 
in a very quiet cooperage market here. There is 
practically no business being done. An _ occasional 
order is heard of, but the total of actual transactions 
is exceedingly small. The shops are closed and busi- 
ness is decidedly quiet. Several inquiries were re- 
ceived during the week for iron bound ash barrels 
and there was a little call for six hoop oil barrels 
which are listed at $1.55. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The slack cooperage situation is 
strong so far as the producer and jobber are concerned, 
though locally the price of barrels is too low to make 
the business profitable, owing to over-production. For 
a short time there was an understanding as to prices, 
but cutting them was too great a temptation and there 
is no regular price now, the consumer making his own 
to a great extent. Prices of stock will fluctuate until 
the apple crop can be sized up. 
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DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, . . ° 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « ° . - 765 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 


tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify — : 


Wanled-Cmployees | 


WANTED—COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
For town in southwestern Minnesota. Dane preferred. 
Address “L. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
Must be thorough mechanic, experienced, able to run small 
crew and make them efficient. Montana. 

Address “G. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of the cutting department on hardwood interior finish at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Must be experienced in saving lumber. 
Address “LL. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACTOR 
To log six million feet of large white pine on the Pesheke 
river near Michigamme, Upper Peninsula, Mich. Write 
SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, Marinette, Wis. 


WANTED, 
Thoroughly experienced lumber accountant; one with ex- 
perience in the south preferred. Very desirable position for 
a good man. State age, salary and experience in first let- 
ter and address in own hand writing, 


ae 


‘L. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
And typewriter. One familiar with figuring lumber. 
Address GERMAIN & BOYD LUMBER CO., 
Atlanta, Winn Parish, Louisiana. 


WANTED-—RETAIL YARD FOREMAN. 
One who has up-to-date experience in grades of hardwoods 
and retail yard work in general; good salary to person well 
qualified. Enclose recommendations with reply as services 
are desired immediately, and state salary expected. 
R. J. MUNHALL LUMBER CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 
In special work and estimating department of sash and 
door house. One familiar with plans and some experience 
with stock goods. 
Address “LL. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR RETAIL OFFICE. 
Central Indiana town of 40,000. Must have good knowl- 
edge of general retail office work and be able to write a 
little shorthand. State age, experience, references and 
salary. Address “L. 22,". care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMPETENT YARD MANAGER 
For a good town in west central Minnesota. 
Address “LL. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACTOR. 
Hardwoods; Virginia, near Bristol; 40,000 feet per day; 
four years’ work. 
Address “L. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO LET OUR CONTRACT 
To first class millman and logger who can take charge of 40,000 
eapacity band mill, fully equipped. Manufactures 10,000,- 
000 feet cypress and hardwood lumber put through the mill, 
stack it on the yard and load it in the cars. Also want a 
first class logger to log the same and deliver the logs at 
the mill. I only want to hear from first class men. Pay 
once a month for lumber and logs cut the previous month. 
Address “HARDWOOD LUMBER CO.,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE BUYER. 
Must be acquainted with mills in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas. Good opening for right party. 
Address “L. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANTED—A BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Of southern hardwood lumber. Must have A1 references. 
State experience and salary. 
Address “ST. LOUIS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WE WANT EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD BUYER 
lor office work, who is competent to handle sales, also 
who is competent to handle correspondence in connection 
with hardwood department; who has had experience enough 
to take complete charge. It will be necessary for party to 
be acquainted with the Chicago market and to have some 
experience in handling Chicago yard trade. Want a strictly 
first class man, capable of handling large accounts. Please 
give full information as to experience, salary expected etc. 
in the first letter. 
Address “L. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A MAN TO ASSIST IN 
Our sales department that is familiar with oak, ash, walnut 
and hickory lumber. We have an excellent opportunity for 
the right kind of a man. Address, stating full particulars, 
age, references and salary wanted, to 
THE FULLERTON-POWELL HWD. LUMBER CO., 
South Bend, Ind. 


WE DESIRE TO SECURE THE SERVICES 
Of a bright, energetic man that has had experience in the 
buying and selling of gum, cottonwood and cypress lumber. 
We prefer a man that has worked and handled business 
throughout the middle west. Address, stating full particu- 
lars, age, references and salary required, 

THE FULLERTON-POWELL HWD. LUMBER, CO., 

South Bend, Ind. 




















| Wanled:Cmployees | 


WANTED-—PRACTICAL FOREMAN 
For planing mill making sash, doors, blinds and odd work. 
Give references, state lowest wages etc. first letter. 
Address “L. 30,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MILLWORK MANAGER WANTED. 
An old established concern doing a very large millwork 
business wants to get in touch with a capable, experienced 
millwork man with a view to taking entire charge of the 
business. We want a man who has had a thorough expe- 
rience in this line, both as buyer and seller, with sufficient 
executive ability to handle and manage a big millwork 
plant, and who is accustomed to making big deals. To the 
right party we have what we believe is a very attractive 
and interesting proposition. If you are fully qualified write 
me your experience in detail; your letter will be considered 
strictly confidential. Address 


H. A. TAYLOR, 
108 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED, 

Planing mill man, general foreman in plant manufactur 
ing exterior and interior finish, working from twenty to 
thirty men. Address, giving age and experience, 

F. C. JONES, 
No. 1405 Farmers’ Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED—A MAN CAPABLE OF TAKING CHARGE 

Of small planing mill and odd work factory. Must be able 

to operate machines. A good position for right party. | 
Address T. C. LLOYD, Oxford, Ohio. 


WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
Bookkeeper and stenographer, in retail lumber yard; per- 
manent position; give full particulars and salary expected. 

Address A. EIELSON, Springfield, Ill. 


WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of small saw mill in west. Must be sober and capable of 
handling men. Write, giving wages expected and when 
could take charge, references and experience. Capacity of 
mill, 25,000. 
Address “K. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
A bright young man as assistant bookkeeper; must be 

accurate for double entry set of books; also an Al male 
stenographer with experience in handling correspondence 
in lumber sales department. Send references and state 
salary in making application. 

THE SCOTCH LUMBER CO., 

Fulton, Clarke Co., Ala. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR. 
Young man capable of estimating country lists and with 
some knowledge of plan work. Must be quick and accurate. 
Address, wi.n references, 
BALTIMORE SASH & DOOR CO., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL FOREMAN. 
Small sash and door factory in northern Indiana. State 
age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “J. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 

Two or three first class office men for responsible positions 
with large yellow pine operation in the south; healthy loca- 
tion. State age, salary, and give reference in first letter 
and address in own hand writing. 

Address “K. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For lumber company owning two yards here, one retail and 
one retail and wholesale, doing annual business $200,000, 
to take stock interest $30,000. No real estate, long lease, 
low rental. CULVER LUMBER CO., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOOKKEEPERS 
Say the Proudfit Loose-Leaf Ledger meets their requirements 
better than any ledger they have ever tried. Strong asser- 
tion, isn’t it? Well, we're ready to show you. It is a 
mechanical wonder; lies open flat. It is a radical mechani 
cal change from what has been thought possible in flat- 
opening loose-leaf books. If you use a ledger, send for list 
of users and full particulars, free. 
c. J. FARWELL CO., 63-65 Plymouth place, Chicago. 


WANTED-SOLICITOR FOR PLANING MILL. 
Must be capable to estimate from plans and specifications, 
also good draughtsman. State age, experience and salary 
expected. 

Address “J. 36," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT MANAGER. 

Wanted young man with all around sash and door expe- 
rience as assistant to manager of wholesale jobbing busi- 
ness. First class personal qualities, a thorough knowledge 
of details and a capable correspondent required. In replying 
give references and salary desired. 

Address “H. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To take charge of lumber department in established firm. 
One who is acquainted with railroad buyers preferred, who 
can take complete charge of department, secure accounts 
and make sales. Must be of good habits and furnish first 
class references. 

Address “H. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE-AN INSPECTOR 
Competent to inspect hardwood and hemlock lumber. Ap- 
ply with references, experience and salary wanted. Address 

ANTRIM IRON CO., Mancelona, Mich. 


WANTED—A LOGGER OR JOBBER 
For the logging of from ten to fifteen million feet of hard- 
wood and hemlock timber in this section, Lincoln county, 
to endure for a period anywhere from one to five years. 
We would want a party who is thoroughly responsible 
financially to conduct such operations. 
Address “S. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PARTY 
Who is in a position to take care of the selling end of 
large tracts of timber. We want to make our timber selling 
department second to none in the country. None but those 
fully qualified need write. Address 

MESSRS. LAW & HERNDON, Bishopville, S. C. 















































LUMBER YARD MANAGER. 

We want a manager for an established retail lumber busi- 
ness in Geneva. Must be a hustler and have had a thorough 
experience in the retail lumber business, otherwise do not 
apply. Will pay good salary to the right person. Address 

R. J. ROGERS LUMBER CO., Geneva, N. Y, 











